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CHAPTER  I 

Count  Mole  in  private  life — Ministry  of  the  due  de  Richelieu — Portraits 
of  the  due  de  Richelieu  and  other  Ministers. 

What  we  have  already  published  about  Count  Mole  has  made 
known  the  politician  ;  the  pages  that  follow  will  at  the  same 
time  portray  the  man  and  reveal  him  in  a  new  light. 

One  is  led  to  regard  the  men  of  that  generation  as  solemn 
personages  with  no  other  interests,  apparently,  than  political 
and  philosophical  problems.  Barricaded  behind  their  triple 
cravats  or  portentous  collars,  as  they  appear  in  the  portraits 
of  Gerard,  Ingres,  and  Ary  Sheffer,  they  look  austere,  cold, 
insensitive,  one  might  almost  say  wooden.  Many  of  the  men 
of  mark  of  this  period  were  not  models  of  virtue  ;  Chateau- 
briand, who  had  other  interests  than  his  "  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,"  found  in  his  cenacle  of  lady  admirers  a  pleasant 
diversion  from  his  weighty  labours.  The  Calvinist  Guizot 
did  not  fear  the  notoriety  of  brilliant  liaisons,  and  yielded  to 
the  charm  of  a  royal  friendship.  Thiers,  studious  bourgeois  as 
he  was,  was  often  absent  from  home  at  night  when  King  Louis 
Philippe  sent  for  him  on  urgent  business.  Many  others  behaved 
in  the  same  way  ;  nor  was  Count  Mole  immune  from  what  the 
world  terms  human  frailty. 

We  broach  this  subject,  which  one  generally  feels  called 
upon  to  pass  over  in  silence,  not  for  the  facile  pleasure  of  spicing 
this  narrative  with  intimate  anecdotes,  but  because  we  con- 
sider it  obvious  that  M.  Mole  has  not  devoted  numerous  pages 
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to  his  "  affairs  of  the  heart  "  in  order  that  they  may  remain  a 
secret  after  his  death.  While  writing  his  memoirs,  "  a  faithful 
mirror  of  my  life,"  perhaps  he  yielded  involuntarily  to  the 
melancholy  charm  of  re-living  in  memory  days  of  the  past  ; 
but  he  wished  also,  and  especially,  to  paint  a  faithful  and 
candid  picture  of  himself.  Confession  is  the  beginning  of 
pardon.  "  Reader,"  he  began,  "  give  me  credit  at  least 
for  perfect  ingenuousness."  Let  us  bow  to  his  sincerity. 
Moreover,  the  past  mellows  everything. 

Two  children,  married  too  young  and  without  knowing  too 
clearly  why,  such  in  the  beginning  was  the  Mole  household. 
Mme.  de  la  Briche's  prayers  for  her  "  adopted  son  "  seem 
hardly  to  have  been  answered,  nor  does  it  appear  that  her 
daughter  was  any  happier  in  "  that  pure  and  legitimate 
emotion  that  fills  but  does  not  trouble  the  heart."  On  one 
side  a  sentimental,  ardent  nature,  on  the  other  a  soul 
indifferent  and  cold  ;  such  was  the  disparity  that  kept  apart 
these  two  creatures  so  little  suited  one  to  the  other. 

M.  Mole  suffered  by  it.  To  the  adolescent,  deserted  by  a 
mother  whose  soul,  bruised  by  memories  of  the  Revolution,  had 
no  longer  any  other  interests  than  religion,  to  the  man 
prematurely  matured  by  misfortune,  love  appeared  the  only 
panacea  for  his  distress  of  heart  and  precocious  disillu- 
sionment with  regard  to  life  and  his  fellow-creatures.  For 
him  love  was,  above  all,  the  union  of  two  souls  and  two  minds 
made  to  mingle,  the  sharing  of  all  aspirations,  griefs  and  joys. 
Action  seemed  to  him  worth  while  only  when  he  felt  the  support 
of  an  absolute  affection,  always  ready  to  share  the  emotions 
of  the  struggle.  Effort  was  only  justified  for  him  so  long 
as  he  was  encouraged  by  the  eyes  of  one  he  loved  ;  a  smile  was 
the  highest  reward  of  success.  Love  was  the  golden  star  that 
lighted  his  path  and  showed  him  the  way. 

Not  finding  at  home  the  means  of  appeasing  his  immense 
"  need  to  be  loved  and  love,"  this  man,  whom  Joubert  called  a 
twenty-year-old  Cato,  was  not  long  in  finding  a  heart  akin  to 
his  own.  Coming  to  Royal  at  nineteen,  he  could  not  remain 
insensible  to  the  grace  of  youthful,  delicate  beauty,  and  timidly 
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made  his  passionate  declaration  of  love.  But  a  very  few  years 
later  death  interrupted  this  idyll. 

It  was  politics  that,  seven  or  eight  years  later,  was  to 
extinguish  other  flames.  M.  Mole  rallied  to  the  side  of 
Louis  XVIII.  while  the  object  of  his  passion  remained 
faithful  to  Napoleon. 

"  It  was  with  despair  in  my  heart,"  he  writes,   "  that  I 

saw   my   friendship   with   Mme.   *    poisoned   by   these 

political  interests,  these  conflicts  of  opinion  which  had  pene- 
trated, in  spite  of  me,  into  the  haven  where  my  heart  had  found 
refuge.     At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  never 

again  on  earth  find  joy,  pleasure,  or  rest.     Mme. returned 

to  Paris  with  her  husband  at  the  very  beginning  of  July,  more 
embittered  than  ever  at  the  exasperating  position  in  which  she 
had  placed  herself,  and  irritated  still  more  by  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  share  it.  I  reproached  her  with  her  egoism ;  she  reproached 
me  with  cowardice.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  reminded  her  of 
my  advice,  my  entreaties,  my  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the 
decision  she  had  taken  ;  she  would  not  listen,  and  only  replied 
by  insults  on  the  subject  of  my  character,  the  King  and  his 
cause,  and  by  passionate  protestations  of  devotion  to  Napoleon 
with  which  she  thought  to  defy  me.  I  had  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting her  from  rushing  to  Malmaison  and  sacrificing  to  her 
hero  her  whole  life  and  the  future  of  her  children.  The  scenes 
between  us  became  so  painful  that  I  could  no  longer  approach 
her  house  without  trembling.     I  was  soon  reduced  to  wishing 

that  she  would  go  back  to  .     I  shall  never  be  able  to 

describe  what  I  felt  the  first  time  I  was  forced  to  admit  to 
myself  that  her  presence  was  a  trial  to  me.  This  fatal 
admission  killed  for  ever  a  sentiment  which  no  longer 
satisfied  a  heart  and  imagination  like  mine. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,"  he  continues  in  melancholy  strain, 
"  all  that  was  noblest,  most  sincere  and  exalted  in  my  soul 
was  outraged  by  the  idea  of  loving  elsewhere  and  of  lavishing 
again  vows  that  are  only  made  once  in  full  faith  of  their  being 

*  In  these  intimate  pages  we  have  suppressed  all  names  quoted  by 
M.  Mole.     (Editor's  note.) 
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kept.  These  seven  years  of  intimacy,  this  limitless  confidence, 
this  habit  of  living  one  single  life  were  as  difficult  for  us  to 
break  off  as  to  continue. 


"  The  need  to  love  and  be  loved,  which  from  my  birth  had 
absorbed  every  passion  and  taste  such  as  fire  other  men,  was 
further  increased  by  custom.  I  had,  so  to  speak,  become  a 
stranger  to  all  other  pleasure  in  devoting  my  life  imprudently 
to  the  charm  of  unrestrained  devotion,  unbroken  intimacy. 
Mad  indeed  is  he  who,  once  knowing  such  happiness,  cannot 
be  content,  but  especially  unhappy  the  man  whom  fate 
condemns  to  outlive  it.  .  .  .* 

"  It  was  on  the  15th  July  that  she  left  me  and  I  saw 
her  for  the  last  time,  f  I  hurried  out  of  her  house.  Scarcely 
was  I  in  the  street  when  the  world  seemed  changed  for  me. 
I  was  under  no  illusions,  and  felt  that  we  should  soon  become 
almost  strangers  one  to  the  other.      .  ." 

The  Directorship  of  Bridges  and  Roads  which  he  had 
assumed  on  the  formation  of  Talleyrand's  Ministry  would,  he 
hoped,  distract  his  loneliness. 

M  But  business  only  employs  part  of  us,  and  that  neither  the 
tenderest  nor  most  exalted  :  business  dries  up  or  numbs  the 
heart,  it  hampers  imagination  in  spreading  its  wings,  and 
prevents  the  soul  from  rising  to  the  greatest  heights.  Alas  ! 
if  it  were  only  known  how,  when  business  made  the  greatest 
demands  upon  me,  I  was  still  conscious  of  its  emptiness  ! 

"  It  was  on  the  23rd  September  J  that  the  change  of  ministry 
came  about.     Mme. had  left  me  two  months  before.    Under 


*  Five  lines  omitted.  All  suppressions  we  have  made  hitherto 
and  hereafter,  being  of  an  intimate  and  private  nature,  have  no  his- 
torical or  political  interest ;  they  only  concern  third  parties,  and  in  no 
way  M.  Mole.     (Editor's  note.) 

t  Several  lines  suppressed. 

J  1815- 
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these  circumstances  in  times  past  I  should  have  found  a  way 
of  seeing  her  :  a  tour  of  bridges  and  roads,  the  waters  of  Plom- 
bieres  would  have  served  as  a  pretext.  She  felt  it.  Her  letters 
grew  rare  and  contained  only  bitter,  ironical  reproaches  ;  mine, 
rarer  still,  were  short,  cold  and  embarrassed.  The  weakening 
of  this  tie,  moreover,  had  its  effect  on  my  constitution  :  I  was 
physically  weak  and  mentally  tired,  and  I  always  encountered 
the  same  imperturbable  frigidity. 

"  During  the  Siege  of  Paris  I  had  made  the  acquaintance 

of  Mme. and  had  involuntarily  inspired  in  her  feelings  of 

tenderness.  She  was  twenty-five,  married  to  a  husband  un- 
worthy of  her,  and  she  combined  with  a  pleasing,  provocative 
face  a  mind  that  matched  it  exactly.  Taste  cannot  be  controlled 
any  more  than  love.  I  felt  for  her  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and 
I  was  too  honourable  to  deceive  her.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
she  was  a  woman  of  charm.  Her  grace  was  only  prettiness. 
Capricious  and  imitative,  she  was  neither  natural  nor  genuine. 
In  any  case,  Philippe  de  Se'gur  was  dying  of  love  for  her,  and 
she  gave  him  nothing  in  return. 

"  Suddenly  her  manner  changed.  From  being  vivacious 
and  coquettish,  she  became  melancholy  and  reserved.  I  was 
drawn  to  her  daily  by   that    poignant  feeling   aroused   by 

the  inspiring  of  emotion  one  does  not  share.     M.  took 

offence  slightly,  although  he  was  too  experienced  not  to  see 
that  the  affair  would  not  go  far.  From  that  moment  there 
became  established  between  us  an  intimacy  whose  only  result 
for  me  was  that  I  fell  into  a  state  of  rather  stupid  dependence. 
She  became  exacting.  I  had  to  go  to  see  her  every  day  and 
give  an  account  of  my  conduct.  It  is  true  that  in  all  this  she 
displayed  much  moderation  and  gentleness,  but,  rather  than 
hurt  her,  I  yielded  to  her  wishes,  in  spite  of  the  tedium  and 
loss  of  time  it  meant.  Her  elder  sister  arrived  from  England, 
where  she  had  taken  refuge  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Between 
these  two  there  existed  a  friendship  and  confidence  that  were 
really  rare  ;  they  afforded  the  pleasant  spectacle  of  two  young 
women  capable  of  loving  one  another  sufficiently  to  set  aside 
all  question  of  rivalry.     I  bound  myself  to  both  at  the  same 
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time,  and  I  think  I  loved  the  elder  better  because  she  loved 
me  the  less.  The  two  husbands  were  utterly  unlike,  that  of 
the  new  arrival  enjoying  her  love  and  deserving  it. 

"  I  now  reach  the  most  important  moment  of  my  life,  a  life 
whose  destiny  has  been  wholly  shaped  by  my  affections  :  in 
spite  of  my  age,  I  had  still  to  learn  how  I  could  love,  and 
suffer. 

"  I  heard  everywhere  praise  of  the  wit  and  beauty  of 

young  Mme .    I  had  several  times  met  her  in  society.    Her 

face  had  made  an  impression  on  me,  but  the  difference  of  age 
that  separated  us  had  always  turned  me  from  seeking  her 
society  further.  Shortly  before  the  20th  March  her  clothes 
caught  fire,  and  she  was  burned  in  the  most  horrible  way.  Her 
life  was  long  despaired  of  and  everyone  talked  of  the  heroic 
courage  and  patience  she  showed  under  the  most  horrible 
tortures. 

"  Her  father-in-law,  a  colleague  of  mine,  seeing  me  enjoy 
the  favour  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  thrown  himself  at  my  head, 
forgetting  apparently  all  that  had  passed  between  us  under  the 
Emperor.  I  had  always  resisted  his  invitations  and  advances, 
until  Mme.  de  Vintimille  told  me  that  she  absolutely  must 

introduce  me  to  Mme.  .     '  She  is,'  she  said,    '  the  most 

distinguished  woman  of  her  age,  and  I  know  no  one  I  like  as 
well.  She  has  been  wanting  to  meet  you  for  a  long  time. 
You  know  her  brother  and  her  sister-in-law,  I  certainly  must 
take  you  to  see  her.'  I  yielded  all  the  more  easily  as  I  thought 
myself  immune  to  all  danger.  My  heart  seemed  to  me 
exhausted.  I  did  not  know  that  if  one  loves  once  only  it  is 
when  one  meets  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  nature  in 
short,  that  responds  most  completely  to  one's  own  and  helps 
it  to  accomplish  its  destiny.  I  obeyed  Mme.  de  Vintimille,  or 
rather  my  destiny,  and  was  presented. 

"  It  was  evening.  I  entered  a  drawing-room  with  blue 
walls  dimly  lit  by  a  single  lamp  placed  on  one  side.  As  soon 
as  the  door  was  opened  I  saw  on  a  divan  a  very  young  woman 
whose  eyes,  as  they  looked  at  me,  were  full  of  curiosity  and 
alertness.     Her  face  appeared  to  me  celestial,  and  I  seemed  to 
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see  it  for  the  first  time.  Her  wounds,  which  were  still  sensitive, 
only  permitted  her  to  wear  the  lightest  of  tissues.  The  white- 
ness and  fineness  of  the  muslin  with  which  she  was  draped, 
the  suffering  and  youth  which  lit  up  all  her  features,  and 
finally  the  dim  lamplight  in  which  she  was  bathed,  made  her 
look  like  the  most  ravishing  of  the  shades  of  Onicris.  Her 
mother  and  mother-in-law,  seated  near  her  couch,  seemed  to 
be  thanking  me  for  the  pleasure  my  visit  was  giving  her. 
However,  I  did  not  stay  long.  They  asked  me  to  come  again, 
which  I  promised  to  do.  I  was  impatient  to  be  alone  with 
myself  and  to  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  I  had  felt.  I  had 
never  believed  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  besides  could  one  fall 
a  victim  to  such  a  thing  at  my  age  and  fresh  from  so  melancholy 
an  experience  ?  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
impression  she  had  made  upon  me.  A  secret  voice  within  me 
repeated,  in  spite  of  me,  even  in  my  dreams,  that  this  woman, 
I  might  almost  say  this  child,  was  for  me  the  one  being,  the 
one  above  all  others,  of  whom  I  had  always  dreamed,  even 
while  giving  my  love  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  this  warning,  my 
visits  grew  more  frequent  than  I  should  have  liked.  Already 
I  had  given  up  judging  and  controlling  myself. 

'  The  portrait  of  Mme. will  make  this  easier  to  under- 
stand than  anything  I  can  say.  Her  face  was  noble  and 
expressive.  All  expressions,  sad  or  gay,  were  reflected  there 
with  a  vivacity  which  changed  it  ceaselessly  while  keeping  it 
always  beautiful.  My  eyes  never  rested  upon  her  without 
finding  a  new  expression,  but  always  the  same  beauty ;  every 
emotion  became  her,  as  all  dresses  might  become  another 
woman.  All  her  charm  came  from  her  soul,  and  yet  nothing 
could  equal  the  purity  of  her  features.  She  had  the  forehead 
of  an  angel.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  with  slightly  drooping  lids ; 
her  nose  noble  and  regular  as  her  mouth  ;  her  teeth  admirable, 
her  chin  slightly  prominent,  her  complexion  pale  and  of  the 
finest  texture,  her  hair  a  golden  colour  that  I  have  seen 
nowhere  else. 

"  But  what  was  beyond  the  conception  of  any  artist  was 
the  suave  harmony  produced  by  the  blending  of  such  delicate 
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colouring  with  such  youthfulness.  When  she  smiled,  and  the 
whiteness  of  her  teeth  glistened  in  the  frame  of  this  com- 
plexion so  smooth  and  uncoloured,  with  her  fair  hair  and  eyes 
of  such  a  perfect  blue,  and  when  on  this  bed  of  pain  one  saw 
her  abandon  herself  to  the  gaiety  of  a  child  or  appreciate  and 
display  the  wit  of  any  age,  one  wondered  whether  this  was 
indeed  merely  a  weak  woman  who  could  thus  triumph  over 
pain.  All  her  movements  were  graceful  but  with  that  true, 
ideal  grace  of  an  ancient  statue  coming  to  life.  Her  feet,  her 
hands,  her  throat  were  of  the  rarest  perfection.  Her  height 
alone  was  not  remarkable.  The  sound  of  her  voice  went 
straight  to  the  heart.  The  serenity  with  which  she  spoke  of 
her  appalling  suffering  proved  that  her  strength  of  soul  had 
more  share  than  her  youth  in  the  miracle  that  had  snatched 
her  from  the  grave. 

"  And  yet,  I  may  say,  I  was  sometimes  frightened  for  a 
future  I  already  wanted  to  protect.  I  was  afraid  of  a  mobility 
and  sensitiveness  to  impressions  against  which  no  one  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  teach  her  to  guard  herself.  Endowed 
with  a  lofty,  flexible  mind  and  an  inexhaustible  imagination, 
she  expressed  herself  with  an  elegance  that  befitted  the 
beautiful  timbre  of  her  voice.  Her  conversation  was  as  easy 
as  it  was  varied.  It  was  noticeable  from  time  to  time  that  she 
had  read  little,  for  she  guessed  at  what  she  did  not  know. 
I  have  heard  her  taxed  with  a  little  too  much  assurance.  That 
was  the  result  of  her  generous  nature  which  led  her  to  profess 
her  emotions  as  though  they  were  convictions,  without  taking 
sufficiently  into  account  the  impression  she  made  on  others. .  .  .* 

"  I  never  saw  Mme.  without  being  struck  by  the 

astonishing  community  of  taste  that  existed  between  us.  If 
we  heard  music  together  we  were  similarly  moved ;  if  we 
talked  of  art,  Nature,  the  various  emotions  or  situations  of  life, 
we  expressed  the  same  needs,  the  same  desires,  the  same 
regrets.  It  was  as  though  we  had  been  endowed  with  the  same 
soul  with  different  sex.     But  how  can  I  describe  the  charm, 

*  One  page  suppressed.     (Editor's  note.) 
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the  purity  of  this  heart,  this  face,  this  mind  straight  from  heaven, 
surprised  as  it  were  at  themselves  and  learning  to  know 
themselves  by  tasting  for  the  first  time  the  pleasure  of  being 
appreciated  and  understood.  Her  soul  seemed  to  rush  to 
meet  mine  as  if  to  get  back  to  its  natural  path  and  fulfil  all  its 
joyous  vocations. 

"  Her   sister-in-law   always   came   with   Mme.   and 

often  they  both  passed  their  evening  with  me  at  Mme. 's 

house.  Her  feelings  towards  me  continually  increased  in 
warmth,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  conceived  a  jealousy  so 
violent  that  her  health  was  visibly  affected.     Thenceforward 

she  avowed  a  hatred  of  Mme. which  lasted  for  the  rest  of 

her  life,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  that  outward 
kindness  and  consideration  under  which  women  are  so  clever 
at  concealing  their  dislikes. 

"  But  to  return  to  politics.  As  a  faithful  mirror  of  my 
life  these  memoirs  must  continue  to  present  the  history  of  my 
time  mingled  with  that  of  my  affections. 

"  We  left  the  Talleyrand  Ministry  dissolved  ;  the  King  had 
only  been  able  to  get  rid  of  him  by  making  sure  of  the  accept- 
ance of  M.  de  Richelieu,  for  the  situation  of  France  made  it 
imperative  to  have  at  the  head  of  affairs  either  him  or  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  Louis  XVIII.  had,  therefore,  for  a  long  time  been 
discreetly  trying  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  due  de 
Richelieu.  He  had  with  secret  pleasure  seen  him  refuse  the 
Ministry  of  his  Household  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  offered 
it  to  him,  and  from  that  moment  he  sounded  him  at  every 
opportunity.  When  the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
decided  upon  the  Emperor  Alexander  united  his  earnest 
appeals  to  those  of  the  King,  and  M.  de  Richelieu,  in  accepting 
at  last,  yielded  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  the  former  and 
of  duty  towards  the  latter  ;  but  he  told  me,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  day  on  which  he  became  Prime  Minister  was  the 
unhappiest  of  his  life.  He  had  already  sent  to  Russia  his 
modest  possessions,  and  was  preparing  to  return  there  when 
he  found  himself  saddled  with  this  heavy  burden. 

"  The  strange  part  of  it  was  that  Monsieur  and  his  friends 
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vied  with  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  drag  his  consent  from 
him.  While  he  was  still  hesitating,  Jules  de  Polignac  and 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  never  left  him.  '  You  are  making  a 
mistake,'  he  said  to  them.  '  You  don't  know  what  you  want. 
You  don't  know  me.  I  shall  not  govern  at  all  along  the  lines 
you  hope,  and  you  will  regret  your  importunity.'  The  men 
to  whom  he  addressed  these  words  were  at  that  time  too 
passionately  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Fouche  and  Talleyrand  to 
foresee  or  calculate  anything  beyond.  Thus  they  contributed 
with  all  their  might  to  the  promotion  of  two  men  whom 
later  they  were  to  hate  and  calumniate  :  Decazes  and  M.  de 
Richelieu.  The  latter  had  left  France  on  the  completion  of 
his  education.  Though  he  had  remained  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
best  of  Frenchmen  at  heart,  yet  he  found  himself  a  stranger 
to  his  native  country.  At  a  loss  how  to  form  his  Ministry,  he 
applied  to  Decazes  whom  he  had  known  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  return. 

"  Nothing  has  been  of  greater  service  to  the  advancement 
of  M.  de  Decazes's  ambition  than  his  faculty  of  never  losing  an 
opportunity  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  patrons  or  clients. 
He  was  far  from  foreseeing,  in  1814,  where  the  destiny  of 
M.  de  Richelieu  would  lead  him,  or  his  own.  But  M.  de 
Richelieu's  rank  and  position  were  considerable,  and  that  was 
enough  to  make  Decazes  cultivate  him.  At  first  he  made  use 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  both  from  Bordeaux  to  open  relations 
with  him.  He  sent  Simonville  to  the  Duke  to  tell  him  that  he 
knew  the  people  who  had  acquired  the  duchy  of  Fronsac  and  was 
in  a  position  to  bring  them  to  advantageous  terms.  M.  de 
Richelieu,  grateful  for  this  opening,  wished  to  show  his  grati- 
tude. Under  the  pretext  of  furthering  the  negotiations, 
Decazes  invited  him  more  and  more  to  his  house,  and  M.  de 
Richelieu  fairly  frequently  dined  in  a  pretty  little  suite  of 
apartments  he  had  in  the  Place  Vendome  ;  a  suite  more  like 
the  apartments  of  a  fashionable  lady  than  a  magistrate. 

"  On  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  M.  de 
Richelieu  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  purchasers  of  his 
property  from  fear  lest  his  new  position  should  make  the 
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conditions  too  easy,  and,  not  knowing  anyone  else  who  had 
been  in  touch  with  affairs  in  France  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  the  Duke  consulted  no  one  but  Decazes  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  colleagues.  The  latter  had  the  Seals  given  to  Barbe- 
Marbois,  and  Finance  to  Corvetto.  He  took  the  Police  for 
himself,  and  gave  to  Angles  the  Prefecture  he  was  vacating. 
The  Court  made  the  due  de  Feltre  Minister  of  War.  I  do  not 
know  who  suggested  Vaublanc  for  the  Interior,  or  Dubouchage 
for  the  Marine.  As  will  be  seen,  this  combination  contained 
very  heterogeneous  elements ;  but  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  new  Ministry  belonged  to  the  same  shade  of  opinion  as 
the  preceding  one  so  that  these  changes  which  effected 
revolution  in  the  Cabinet  only  caused  a  mild  sensation  in  the 
State.  The  tendencies  and  spirit  of  the  Government  seemed 
likely  to  be  unchanged.  As  nothing  makes  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  march  of  events  better  than  acquaintance  with 
those  who  control  or  are  controlled  by  them,  I  shall  proceed 
here,  as  before,  to  give  a  portrait  of  each  of  the  new  Ministers. 

"  There  is  between  the  manners,  face  and  character  of 
M.  de  Richelieu  a  sympathy,  conformity  and  similarity  which 
produce  a  pleasing  harmony.  There  is  nothing  deceptive  about 
him ;  everything  is  as  sincere  as  the  man  himself.  With  all  his 
negligent  manner  of  dressing — his  top  boots,  his  black  cravat, 
his  ill-shaven  chin  and  the  smell  of  his  pipe — he  still  remains 
the  noblest  figure  of  any  company  in  which  he  may  be.  It  is 
true  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  the  air  of  a  very  great 
gentleman,  but  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman  powdered  and 
perfumed  ;  whereas  the  nobility  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  inborn 
and  natural,  seems  to  derive  entirely  from  the  instinct  of  his 
soul  and  breeding.  He  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
fighting,  garrisoning  Tartar  villages  or  governing  Odessa.  The 
isolation  in  which  he  has  lived  has  left  him  ignorant  of  all 
the  feelings  that  affect  the  heart :  he  is  kind  and  just,  but 
free  from  tenderness  or  affection.  Hence  one  notices  in  his 
manners  and  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  something  harsh,  arid, 
and,  above  all,  detached. 

"  In  spite  of  his  having  lived  abroad  from  adolescence, 
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everything  about  him  betrays  the  great  French  nobleman ;  the 
thin  cloak  of  crudity  that  covers  this  chivalrous  nature  only 
serves  to  heighten  its  effect.  He  has  read  little,  studied  little, 
and  reflected  much.  Unfortunately,  the  scope  of  his  reflection 
is  necessarily  limited  :  between  his  soul  and  his  intellect  there 
is  a  deplorable  disparity  and  disproportion;  it  may  be  said 
that  he  has  more  virtues  than  he  is  capable  of  controlling. 
Having  lived  among  slaves  as  the  administrator  of  a  despotic 
government,  he  has  formed  liberal  opinions  by  theorising  his 
equitable  administration.  His  generous  and  paternal  will 
effected  benefits  which  in  other  places  sound  laws  would  have 
promised  or  secured.  His  administration  in  Russia  proves  that 
the  heart  of  a  righteous  man  is  as  far  above  laws  as  kindness 
is  above  wisdom ;  but,  accustomed  to  prompt  obedience, 
directness  and  a  total  absence  of  either  rivalry,  malignity  or 
obstacles,  he  meets  any  resistance  with  impatience  or 
discouragement. 

"  His  disinterestedness  and  scorn  of  wealth  are  almost  in- 
credible. It  is  true  that,  having  the  simplest  tastes,  he  finds 
it  easy  to  do  without  anything — his  needs  being  as  simple  as 
his  tastes.  Foredoomed  by  loyalty  and  candour  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  he  is  incapable  of  dissimulation,  and  too  often  of 
silence.  He  does  not  make  himself  felt,  but  gives  himself 
away,  and  mistrust  of  everyone  and  everything  is  indeed 
the  only  flaw  in  this  fine  moral  make-up.  I  put  it  down  to 
the  limitations  of  his  intellect  and  to  his  solitary  life.  He  is 
distrustful  as  a  savage  and  even  capable  of  extending  his 
doubts  to  himself.  The  remedy  lies  in  his  perfect  kindness 
of  heart  which  is  apt  to  bring  him  to  esteem  too  highly  one  of 
whom  he  is  afraid  of  having  thought  too  ill.  Here  is  rare  and 
high  praise  ;  never  did  a  petty  passion  or  unworthy  sentiment 
touch  his  soul ;  envy,  jealousy  and  vanity  were  all  unknown 
to  him ;  his  feelings  are  never  anything  but  noble  and  pure,  for 
a  tree  only  bears  its  own  fruit.  Fortune,  by  throwing  him  into 
the  world  of  high  politics,  condemned  him  to  great  injustice. 
Perhaps  but  for  me  this  splendid  nature  would  have  found  no 
recorder,  and  history  would  have  branded  as  an  incapable 
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minister  one  who  should  be  rather  quoted  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect,  or  rather  best,  works  that  have  ever  issued  from  the 
hands  of  the  Creator. 

"  What  a  situation  was  his  when  he  took  over  at  the 
Ministry  !  The  nation  received  him  with  acclamation  as  the 
only  possible  mediator  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
His  name,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  an  emigre,  assured  to  him 
the  favour  of  the  Court,  and  the  new  France  was  astonished  at 
not  finding  in  him  any  of  the  prejudices  or  pretensions  of  his 
class.  He  brought  the  alliance  with  Russia,  the  only  one 
desired  by  the  nation  in  view  of  the  apathy  shown  towards 
England,  whose  Cabinet  and  Prince  Regent  favoured  the 
Royalist  reaction.  The  man  less  often  lacks  the  occasion  than 
the  occasion  the  man.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  not  blind  to  any 
of  the  advantages  of  his  position,  while  he  recognised  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
Thenceforward  he  took  refuge  in  passive  resistance  to  the 
extreme  measures  that  would  have  satisfied  his  conscience  ; 
he  opposed  all  that  was  bad,  and  declared  himself  incapable 
of  inventing  and  carrying  through  the  good. 

"  At  his  side  was  a  personality  less  mistrustful  of  his  own 
strength  who  took  upon  himself  everything  that  M.  de  Richelieu 
felt  himself  incapable  of  carrying  through.  The  fortune  of 
this  man  is  to  identify  itself  with  that  of  France  ;  his  role  is 
too  important  for  me  to  dispense  with  recalling  here  the 
beginnings  of  his  career,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  I 
have  already  said  of  him  in  this  book. 

"  M.  Decazes  is,  in  truth,  the  son  of  his  own  works.  His 
father,  a  small  tradesman  of  Libourne,  had  made  a  little 
fortune  there.  Decazes,  brought  up  at  Juilly,  pushed  his  way 
into  the  world  with  the  help  of  the  confusion  of  rank  brought 
about  by  the  Revolution  and  especially  that  of  a  handsome  face, 
pleasant  manners  and  a  cultured  mind.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Muraire,  first  President  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation, 
and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of 
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Napoleon.  Chance,  much  more  than  inclination,  had  made 
Decazes  a  magistrate ;  he  would  have  preferred  the  brilliant 
adventures  for  which  he  considered  himself  made.  However, 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  checked,  and  made  a  way  for 
himself  by  means  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  became  secre- 
taire des  commandements  to  Madame  mere,  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  King  of  Holland  and,  if  certain 
chronicles  are  to  be  believed,  was  well  advanced  in  the  favour  of 
the  Queen.  The  rumour  reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  who, 
never  having  had  a  high  opinion  of  Decazes,  regarded  him 
with  increased  severity.  Nevertheless,  he  was  nominated, 
while  still  young,  Councillor  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris  : 
that  is  where  I  found  him  when  I  received  for  the  first  time 
the  portfolio  of  Justice. 

' '  As  soon  as  I  became  Grand  Juge  Protecteur,  Lahoie,  the  agent 
or  accomplice  of  all  kinds  of  people,  came  to  recommend  him 
to  me  warmly.  I  confess  that  his  reputation  as  a  gallant,  his 
successes  with  princesses  and  his  complete  ignorance  swayed 
my  judgment  of  him,  and  made  me  think  he  was  good  for 
nothing.  To  appreciate  the  zeal  he  showed  on  the  20th  March 
one  must  remember  that  he  had  everything  to  fear  from 
Napoleon.  As  soon  as  he  became  Prefect  of  Police  his  whole 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  gaining  the  King's  favour,  and 
so  reaching  the  pinnacle  we  shall  see  him  attain. 

"  His  face  is  handsome  and  regular,  without  being  pleasing 
or  noble.  He  has  the  eye  of  a  hawk — large,  clear,  round  and 
piercing  ;  his  nose,  too,  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
but  the  sagging  coiners  of  his  mouth,  his  thin  lips,  his  low, 
prominent  forehead,  exclude  from  his  face  any  beauty  of 
character  or  expression.  His  glance  is  habitually  vague  and 
uncertain,  and  only  fixes  itself  furtively  as  if  he  wished  to  see 
without  being  seen.  His  figure  is  tall,  fat,  round  and  effeminate ; 
his  manners  easy,  affectionate,  impulsive,  but  radically  vulgar, 
and  when  he  tries  for  effect  become  those  of  a  parvenu.  So 
much  for  the  outward  man. 

"  As  for  the  inward  man,  I  may  say  I  have  been  studying 
him  for  three  years  and  still  fear  I  am  mistaken.     My  instinct 
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is  continually  at  war  with  my  judgment,  and  I  am  divided 
between  fear  of  being  unjust  and  fear  of  being  deceived.  I 
shall  say  then  what  I  think,  while  reserving  the  right  to  touch 
up  the  portrait  whenever  I  may  find  that  it  might  be  more 
complete  or  more  exact.  The  most  delicate  point  is  to  decide 
whether  M.  Decazes  is  sincere  or  false  :  if  I  am  to  believe  my 
own  impression,  and  that  made  by  his  face,  he  is  the  falsest  of 
men.  But  it  would  require  a  sterling  probity  to  withstand 
the  test  of  Decazes's  position.  Treachery  and  corruption,  that 
is  all  the  police  amount  to  ;  evil  is  of  necessity  their  goal  and 
instrument,  and  the  good  they  do  they  vitiate.  It  is  at  the 
cost  of  all  virtue  that  society  sometimes  owes  to  them  her 
safety.  .  .  .* 

"  His  temper  is  gentle  and  equable ;  his  manner  smooth  and 
flattering.  He  is  responsive  and  his  soul  is  sensitive,  but  all 
impressions  he  receives  are  transitory.  Incapable  of  deep 
affection,  he  forgets  insult  and  kindness  with  equal  rapidity. 
More  susceptible  as  he  is  to  rivalry  than  hatred,  his  enemies 
have  rarely  had  occasion  to  abuse  him.  I  cannot  say  the 
same  of  his  rivals.  Of  his  numerous  friends  there  is 
not  one  who  has  not  had  cause  to  congratulate  himself. 
The  science  of  government  is  to  him  a  kind  of  science  of 
seduction ;  I  have  seen  him  run  through  the  names  of 
the  eminent  men  of  France  and  wish  that  there  were  not 
a  man  of  worth  in  the  country  who  had  not  benefited 
by  his  protection  or  his  favour.  Doctor  Gall  would 
doubtless  have  found  in  him  the  organ  of  favouritism  joined 
with  that  of  patronage.  I  never  tired  of  admiring  his 
wonderful  and  consistent  aptitude  for  capturing  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  conciliating  the  small  by  raising  them 
towards  his  level;  he  succeeded  in  making  Louis  XVIII. 
regard  him  as  a  creation  of  his  own  by  identifying  himself  with 
his  school.  The  King  is  convinced  that  he  has  made  him 
what  he  is ;  that  before  knowing  him  Decazes  did  not  know 
himself,  and  that  during  his  ministry  he  developed  virtues  and 

*  Five  lines  omitted. 
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talents  which  have  been,  and  will  again  be,  responsible  for 
saving  the  dynasty  and  France  from  great  dangers. 

"  His  success  as  a  patron  is  still  more  easily  explained.  His 
rise  of  fortune,  although  the  most  rapid  and  surprising  on 
record,  excites  little  envy  because  he  lavishes  it,  so  to  speak, 
upon  all  comers.  Accessible  and  communicative,  he  wins 
over  self-esteem  by  confidences  pushed  almost  to  indiscretion, 
takes  advice  from  everybody,  and  excels  in  suggesting  his  own. 
He  neither  rebuffs  nor  disdains  anyone.  He  disregards  both 
virtue  and  talent.  He  requires  one  thing  only :  that  a  man 
should  put  himself  under  his  protection  and  become  dependent 
upon  him.  Refusal  or  hesitation  he  forgives  much  less  readily 
even  than  the  most  cruel  insult.  Everybody's  friend,  and 
what  one  might  call  a  good  fellow  towards  everybody,  never 
did  anyone  push  to  such  an  extreme  the  thirst  for  domination. 
And  yet  his  domination  is  pleasant,  and  easy  to  bear.  Will 
posterity  believe  this  ?  A  young  bourgeois  of  Libourne,  suc- 
ceeding Napoleon,  took  upon  himself  to  replace  by  his  powers 
of  seduction  the  ascendancy  of  genius  and  victory.  He 
thought  he  could  make  the  French  people  his  creatures  and 
intoxicate  them  with  his  favour  as  Napoleon  had  intoxicated 
them  with  his  glory. 

"  M.  Decazes  is  a  clever  intriguer,  enterprising  and  deter- 
mined. He  is  even  an  administrator,  but  administration  in 
a  century  like  ours  and  a  country  like  France  requires  very 
many  qualities  which  he  does  not  possess.  He  lacks  know- 
ledge and  general  ideas  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  read 
five  hundred  pages  in  his  whole  life.  In  the  matter  of  history 
he  knows  none  but  his  own ;  he  does  not  even  know  that  of 
the  Revolution.  In  times  of  ignorance,  action  guided  by 
instinct  or  routine  is  enough  :  in  times  of  enlightenment,  action 
cannot  do  without  the  illuminating  torch  of  theory.  Decazes 
is  merely  a  skilful  manipulator.  Equally  devoid  of  doctrine 
and  principle,  plan  and  system,  he  governs  solely  by  expediency. 
But  he  knows  neither  discouragement  nor  fear,  and  his  art 
consists  in  always  knowing  how  to  extricate  himself  from 
embarrassment.     For  the  tribune  he  has  a  taste  that  is  to  lead 
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him  into  more  than  one  foolish  mistake  ;  of  all  success  that 
of  oratory  pleases  him  most.  He  speaks  at  length,  often 
tediously,  without  precision  or  method.  There  is  never  an 
original  thought  or  metaphor  to  be  found  in  his  speeches.  But 
to  a  rather  remarkable  fluency  he  adds  great  assurance  and, 
like  Pasquier,  is  always  satisfied  with  what  he  has  said  or 
written  because  he  does  not  know  what  good  speaking  or  good 
writing  mean. 

M  There  are  for  me  two  kinds  of  men  on  the  earth  :  those 
who  are  sensitive  to  beauty,  and  those  who  are  not.  It  is  not 
generally  realised  how  much  one  gains  by  not  belonging  to  the 
former  class,  what  confidence  it  gives  in  life,  and  consequently 
what  success  ! 

"  The  greatest  force  in  human  affairs,  the  most  fertile 
source  of  success,  that  quality  of  the  mind  that  triumphs 
over  everything,  even  time — I  mean  consistency — was  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  M.  Decazes ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  in 
view  of  his  habit  and  love  of  high  intrigue,  how  he  failed  to 
acquire  it.  He  is  so  far  from  possessing  it  that  he  does  not 
even  realise  its  absence.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to 
converse  with  him,  nothing  rarer  than  to  see  him  follow  an 
idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  ;  his  mind,  vague  and  wandering 
like  his  glance,  seems  to  need  distraction  in  order  to  fix  itself. 
He  always  does  several  things  at  the  same  time ;  he  must 
read  while  he  talks,  and  talk  while  he  writes.  When  everything 
else  fails  he  polishes  his  nails  or  admires  his  hands,  which  are 
beautiful  and  continually  occupy  his  attention.  In  ordinary 
times  he  would  have  been  merely  a  provincial  dandy  extending 
his  sphere  of  success  from  Libourne  to  the  rue  Saint-Denis,  but 
circumstances  have  opened  for  him  all  the  paths  to  fortune. 
He  could  only  succeed  by  patronage,  and  circumstances  have 
thrown  across  his  path  a  prince  and  a  country  which,  at  that 
time,  could  only  be  saved  by  a  favourite.  It  is  the  only 
example  that  history  offers  of  a  favourite  becoming  popular, 
and  that  among  a  people  who  would  more  readily  allow  their 
kings  twenty  mistresses  than  one  favourite. 

"It  is  necessary  to  recognise  the  cleverness  and  insight 
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shown  by  Decazes  in  choosing  Barbe-Marbois  as  Keeper  of  the 
Seals.  Behind  an  outward  appearance  of  austerity  amounting 
to  boorishness  and  an  apparently  inflexible  character  Marbois 
conceals  great  depths  of  weakness.  Anything  can  be  got  out 
of  him  by  skilful  handling  and  allowing  him  to  revel  in  a 
certain  display  of  independence,  pompousness  and  power. 
At  one  time  he  is  the  simple  Pennsylvanian  planter,  at  another 
the  Chancelier  de  VHopital  at  the  King's  Court.  If  one  takes  care 
not  to  argue  with  him  about  all  this  he  becomes  very  easy  to 
deal  with,  but  the  stubbornness  and  stiffness  which  he  takes  for 
firmness  and  character  often  make  him  difficult  to  deal  with. 
His  mind  is  all  of  one  piece  and  lacks  suppleness,  like  that  wild 
animal  that  cannot  turn  its  head.  Ridiculously  tactless, 
no  advocate  ever  lost  more  causes  than  he.  From  this  one 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  he  is  a  better  man  to  have 
against  one  than  on  the  same  side.  This  would  be  a  mistake  : 
Marbois  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  been  taken  at  their  own 
valuation  and  judged  by  their  outward  appearance.  By 
getting  up  earlier  than  anyone  else  and  driving  his  clerks  to  a 
state  of  frenzy  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  austerity  which 
has  been  nourished  by  his  noble  forehead  and  venerable  face, 
and,  moreover,  a  blameless  life  and  immaculate  integrity  have 
really  made  him  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  esteem.  Marbois, 
then,  is  a  personality  whom  those  in  power  cannot  neglect,  and 
whom  it  would  be  both  singular  and  impolitic  to  choose  for  an 
adversary. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  not  crediting  M.  Decazes  with 
more  plans  and  foresight  than  he  possessed.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  he  executed  a  master  stroke  in  giving  Corvetto  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  In  a  representative  government  the 
Minister  of  Finance  is  always  an  important  man,  but  in  the 
situation  in  which  France  was  placed  at  that  time  he  became 
the  chief ;  his  position  was  unique.  Upon  him  depended 
to  some  extent  the  very  existence  of  the  country.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  public  credit,  to  free  territory  by  payment 
of  indemnities,  to  create  resources  to  meet  the  most  crushing 
burdens  that  have  ever  weighed  down  any  nation.     This  could 
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only  be  done  by  operations  and  loans  which  offered  a  vast 
field  for  the  Minister's  skill,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
him,  if  he  were  so  tempted,  with  the  means  of  secretly 
augmenting  his  own  fortune. 

"To  fill  a  post  of  this  nature  Decazes  had  to  seek  an 
administrator  whose  capacity  and  integrity  would  inspire  the 
public  with  confidence,  who  was  capable  of  making  an  im- 
pression from  the  tribune  and  yet  one  over  whom  he  himself 
could  easily  establish  an  ascendancy.  Corvetto  had  never 
had  any  special  experience  of  finance  ;  he  had  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  and  shown  unusual  capacity 
in  Napoleon's  Council  of  State.  To  rare  knowledge  and  real 
talent  for  oratory  he  added  a  most  persuasive  manner  and 
flexible  mind.  Napoleon  had  drawn  to  Paris  all  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  countries  united  to  France.  Side  by 
side  with  that  famous  museum  which  he  had  enriched  with 
masterpieces  and  spoils,  he  had  formed,  as  it  were,  a  living 
museum  comprising  all  those  of  his  new  subjects  whose 
superiority  had  made  itself  felt.  Corvetto  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  this  strange  collection, 
but  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  character  gave  M.  Decazes 
reason  to  hope  that  he  would  not  run  counter  to  his  views 
and  would  even  allow  himself  to  be  easily  led. 

"  The  three  other  ministers,  Vaublanc,  Dubouchage  and 
the  due  de  Feltre,  belonged  to  the  Court  party,  and  from  the 
first  day  found  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  colleagues. 
The  first,  stupid,  enthusiastic,  presumptuous  and  impetuous, 
undertook  to  effect  the  counter-revolution  by  himself ;  the 
second,  a  crafty,  cunning  old  man,  comfortable  in  his  Ministry 
and  afraid  of  being  disturbed,  took  little  part  in  general  affairs 
and  set  about  quietly  revolutionising  his  own  department.  As 
for  the  due  de  Feltre,  he  proved  himself  under  the  King  what 
he  had  been  under  the  Emperor,  incompetent — I  had  almost 
said  devoid  of  intelligence — hard  and  haughty,  worshipping 
arbitrariness  and  despotism  because  they  avoid  the  necessity 
of  giving  reasons  or  having  ideas. 

"  Weakness  has  long  been  the  bane  of  France  :   it  lost  her 
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Louis  XVI.  and  brought  about  the  disasters  of  the  Revolution. 
The  weakness  of  Louis  XVIII.'s  ministers  led  to  the  20th 
March ;  in  181 5,  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  his  Ministry  lost 
the  opportunity  of  putting  a  final  end  to  the  Revolution. 

"  Finally,  M.  de  Richelieu,  in  his  turn,  is  by  his  weakness 
about  to  bring  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  once  more 
within  an  ace  of  their  ruin.  Happily  he  will  wake  up  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  we  shall  see  him  apply  with  his  own 
hands  a  decisive  remedy  for  the  evils  for  which  he  is  responsible. 
Later  he  will  recoil  from  this  salutary  remedy  and  will  once 
more  compromise  our  country's  fate.  Let  us  begin  this 
melancholy  story." 


CHAPTER  II 

Talleyrand's  opposition  to  the  new  Ministry — M.  Mole  and  M.  de 
Vaublanc — An  audience  of  the  due  d'Angouleme — Opening  of 
the  session — State  of  mind  and  situation  of  the  Ministry  with 
respect  to  the  Nation  and  the  Chambers — First  acts — The  Jules 
de  Polignac  incident — The  addresses  to  the  King — The  parties  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers — Decazes's  cabinet — His  relations  with 
Louis  XVIII. — The  due  de  Richelieu's  day — The  sedition  law — 
An  order  of  the  due  de  Feltre — The  Royalists'  error — Discussion 
of  Decazes's  individual  liberty  law — Intervention  of  Royer  and 
Deseze — M.  Mole's  tactics — Chateaubriand  and  M.  Mole  in  the 
tribune — They  finally  break  off  relations. 

"Of  all  the  ex-ministers  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  only  one 
who  joined  the  Opposition.  He  has  a  weakness  for  ministerial 
power  and  will  never  find  himself  shut  out  without  experiencing 
a  violent  longing  to  be  in  again.  What  a  strange  destiny  is  his  ! 
Passing  from  treachery  to  treachery,  from  perjury  to  perjury, 
he  finds  himself  once  more  under  the  banner  of  loyalty.  After 
betraying  the  Bourbons,  the  nobility  and  the  Church  for  the 
Revolution  and  Mme.  Grand,  he  had  betrayed  the  Revolution 
and  abandoned  Mme.  Grand,  sold  the  Directory  to  Bonaparte, 
and  Bonaparte  to  the  Bourbons,  for  whom  he  found  a  crown 
for  the  second  time,  and  instead  of  thanking  God  or  the  devil, 
in  whom  he  believes  much  more  than  in  God,  for  so  many 
miracles,  instead  of  enjoying  with  dignity  retirement  and  his 
immense  wealth,  instead  of  occupying  his  leisure  and  old  age 
in  mentally  renewing  the  past,  he  became  the  centre  of  every 
intrigue  and  offered  himself  successively  to  all  parties. 

"  One  of  his  vilest,  most  despicable  agents,  Giamb  .  .  .* 
had  started  for  Italy  charged  with  the  secret  mission  of  uniting 
his  party,  if  possible,  with  M.  de  Blacas,  whom  he  had  driven 
out  of  the  Council.  At  the  same  time  he  was  negotiating  with 
Monsieur,  whom  he  had  also  excluded  from  it,  and  his  house 

*  Sic. 
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henceforward  never  ceased  to  swarm  with  courtiers  from  the 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  and  women  from  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain.  M.  de  Blacas,  Chateaubriand  and  all  those  who,  since 
the  return  of  Gand,  had  been  the  objects  of  his  continual 
ridicule  were  now  subjected  to  his  emphatic  and  inexhaustible 
praise.  On  the  other  hand  there  were  no  insults  that  he  did 
not  hurl  against  his  successors ;  never  did  the  name  of 
M.  de  Richelieu  or  M.  Decazes  pass  his  lips  without  a  scowl 
twisting  his  otherwise  always  impassive  countenance.  He 
said  that  the  former,  weak  and  imbecile,  had  swallowed  the 
shame  of  the  treaty  which  he,  Talleyrand,  would  never  have 
signed.  ...  I  will  not  soil  my  pen  with  the  epithets  with  which 
he  villified  the  name  of  Decazes  whenever  he  had  cause  to 
mention  him.  The  King  himself  was  not  immune  from  his 
sarcasm  ;  sometimes  he  would  represent  him  as  a  model  of 
duplicity,  sometimes  as  a  sort  of  Cassandra  or  old  dotard, 
duped  by  an  ambitious  young  man. 

"  Pasquier  and  Louis,  far  from  imitating  him,  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  Ministry.  Gouvion 
and  Jaucourt  held  aloof.  The  King  nominated  them  all 
Ministers  of  State,  and  gave  Louis  and  Pasquier  the  grand 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

"  A  fortnight  after  the  downfall  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
Ministry,  it  issued  a  posthumous  work  :  the  list  of  the  Privy 
Council,  so  long  awaited.  This  was  dated  the  15th  September, 
although  the  date  of  issue  was  the  7th  October,  and  it 
was  countersigned  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Such  fantastic 
choices  as  Alexis  de  Noailles  and  Oudinot,  as  shameful  as 
Bourienne  and  Vitrolles,  would,  moreover,  have  left  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  its  authorship.  This  list  of  Ministers  of  State 
was  M.  de  Talleyrand's  last  will  and  testament  or  valediction 
to  the  Ministry  of  France.* 

*  The  King  struck  out  only  one  name  from  the  list  of  Ministers 
of  State  submitted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  :  it  was  that  of  the  due  de 
Lavauguyon.  He  drew  his  pen  through  it  angrily,  and  said  :  "  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  what  the  due  de  Lavauguyon 
is  ?  He  is  a  blister,  and  when  you  prick  him  out  come  two  sons  like 
himself." — Note  by  Count  Mole. 
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"  Each  of  the  new  Ministers  hastened  to  trace  out  a  line 
for  himself  and  publish  his  manifesto.  Vaublanc,  rushing 
from  Marseilles,  where  he  was  Prefect,  began  by  removing 
Barante  from  his  place  as  Secretary  General,  and  lost  no  time 
in  proclaiming  the  full  extent  of  his  imbecility  in  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  Prefects.  The  nomination  of  Tabarie  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  General  for  War  and  several  other  appoint- 
ments signalised  in  the  same  way  the  arrival  of  the  due  de 
Feltre.  Marbois,  for  his  part,  hoisted  his  colours  with  a 
circular  to  the  Courts  in  which  he  nobly  eulogised  his  pre- 
decessor and  avowed  strictly  constitutional  principles. 

"As  soon  as  the  Allied  Sovereigns  had  returned  to  their 
capitals,  the  Ministry  found  itself  in  a  position  of  rather  more 
independence.  In  this  respect  M.  de  Richelieu's  position  was 
superior  to  that  of  Talleyrand.  His  character  and  principles 
inspired  Europe  with  complete  confidence.  It  only  remained 
for  him  to*  prove  to  the  nation  that,  while  serving  a  foreign 
power,  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  a  Frenchman.  One  of  his 
first  mistakes  was  to  confide  important  appointments  to  men 
he  did  not  know  and  from  whom  he  should  have  exacted  at 
least  a  declaration  of  their  principles  to  serve  as  a  guarantee. 
It  was  thus  that  he  had  such  reason  to  regret  having  given 
the  Posts  to  M.  d'Herbouville. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
de  Richelieu.  The  strange  thing  is  that  I  cannot  remember 
where  or  how  ;  nor  can  he.  The  sort  of  alliance  that  became 
established  between  us  was  so  much  the  natural  result  of  a 
certain  sympathy  of  soul  and  ideas  that  it  seems  to  us  now 
as  though  it  had  always  existed.  He  was  capable  of  under- 
standing that  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  give  up  seeing, 
and  even  frequently  seeing  M.  de  Talleyrand.  In  fact  since 
his  disgrace,  in  spite  of  the  disgust  with  which  his  intrigues 
and  declarations  inspired  me,  I  saw  him  every  day,  as  did 
Pasquier,  who,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  thought  beyond  making 
a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  Ministry  by  the  services  he 
rendered  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

"  The  administration  of  Bridges  and  Roads  placed  me  in  close 
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contact  with  Vaublanc,  whose  hatred  for  me  was  of  long  stand- 
ing. One  of  the  first  Prefects  to  be  appointed  under  Napoleon, 
he  had  been  unable  to  contain  his  envy  at  seeing  me  arrive  so 
rapidly  and  so  young  at  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Ministry. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  insistent  of  my  calumniators,  spreading 
the  rumour  that  I  only  owed  the  Emperor's  favour  to  my  taste 
for  despotism  and  his  weakness  for  historic  names.  Never- 
theless he  was  afraid  of  me,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  remove  me  from  my  post.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  I  paid  the  customary  call  and  asked  him  at  what 
times  he  would  like  us  to  work  together.  '  You  know  much 
more  about  Bridges  and  Roads  than  I  do,'  he  answered,  '  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  you  to  move.  We  should  only  get  in  each 
other's  way.  Send  your  work  to  me  and  I  will  return  it 
approved  without  delay.' 

"  This  frank,  straightforward  way  of  saying  '  Let  us  see  as 
little  of  one  another  as  possible  '  struck  me  as  in  much  better 
taste  than  was  natural  to  him,  and  I  left  him  quite  satisfied. 
I  soon  heard,  however,  that  he  was  working  hard  to  get  rid  of 
me  and  that  my  ruin  was  sworn  at  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan. 
I  was  extremely  displeased  to  learn  that  Mmes.  Pastoret  and 
de  Duras,  who  were  intimate  with  Vaublanc,  had  thought  fit 
to  speak  to  him  strongly  in  my  favour.  Finally  he  proposed 
my  dismissal  to  the  Council.  Marbois  and  Decazes  opposed  it 
but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  postponement. 

"  Vaublanc  then  tried  a  method  that  only  just  failed.  He 
collected  information  against  the  engineers  and  officials  of  my 
Department  and  demanded,  through  the  Princes  themselves, 
that  I  should  take  drastic  measures.  This  I  refused  point- 
blank  to  do.  Thereupon  Monsieur  and  the  due  d'Angouleme 
clamoured  for  my  resignation.  The  abbe  de  Montesquiou, 
whose  passing  whim  at  the  moment  it  was  to  take  an  interest  in 
me,  had  a  long  conversation  about  me  with  each  of  them.  He 
defended  me  by  urging  that  allowance  should  be  made  for 
circumstances  and  explaining  away  things  for  which  I  shall 
always  claim  credit.  He  made  no  impression  on  Monsieur  but 
inspired  the  due  d'Angouleme  with  a  desire  to  make  my  acquaint- 
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ance  in  order  to  clear  the  position  up.  I  received  from  his 
First  Gentleman  in  Waiting  a  note  announcing  that  His 
Royal  Highness  desired  to  give  me  an  audience  at  two  o'clock. 
I  had  with  this  Prince  a  conversation  lasting  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  during  which,  I  admit,  I  was  less  occupied  in  converting 
him  in  my  favour  than  in  judging  the  man  himself.  As  is 
known,  his  external  appearance  is  of  incredible  shabbiness  ; 
his  movements  and  perpetual  fidgetiness  amount  almost  to 
disease  and  remind  one  of  certain  animals.  His  politeness  and 
simplicity,  however,  make  themselves  felt  through  it  all.  He 
made  me  sit  beside  him,  and  received  me  with  ease,  though 
coldly. 

"  *  I  have  wanted  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,'  he 
said.  '  Many  people  are  always  speaking  ill  of  you.  You 
have  also  friends  who  defend  you,  among  others  the  abbe  de 
Montesquiou.' 

"  '  Monseigneur,   you  could  not  do  better  than  apply  to 
me  to  clear  up  your  doubts,  for  you  will  find  no  one  speak  of 
me  with  more  impartiality  and  candour  than  myself.     If  your 
Royal  Highness  permits,  I  will  tell  you  frankly  my  story.' 
'  Certainly,  I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  it.' 

And  so  I  began  the  story  of  my  life  from  my  father's 
death,  i.e.,  from  the  time  I  was  thirteen.  I  told  him  every- 
thing, omitting  nothing,  glossing  nothing  over  ;  I  insisted  rather 
on  what  would  displease  him  with  that  sort  of  pride  that  I 
often  cany  to  excess.  He  listened  well  and  attentively,  but 
without  giving  any  sign  of  approval  or  of  disapproval.  When  I 
reached  the  20th  March  I  went  on,  raising  my  voice  :  •  I  have 
remained  in  France,  Monseigneur,  not  because  of  the  injustice 
with  which  I  was  treated  in  1814,  but  because  my  conscience 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  follow  the  King.  Nothing  imposed 
upon  me  the  duty  of  submitting  to  banishment,  of  exposing  my 
wife  and  children  to  misery,  in  order  to  go  and  wipe  out  the 
humiliations  of  Coblentz  which  were  being  renewed  at  Gand.' 

"  He  made  no  reply,  although  a  faint  cloud  passed  over  his 
face.  His  attention  redoubled  when  I  told  him  of  the  threats 
I  had  defied  in  not  signing  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
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State  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Here  he  interrupted  me 
sharply  : 

"  *  Is  it  quite  certain  that  you  did  not  sign  ?  ' 

"  '  What,  Monseigneur,  have  you  not  already  heard  all  I 
have  just  told  you  ?  That  document  contained  political 
principles  which  were  never  mine,  and  nothing  would  have  made 
me  sign  it,  as  I  hope  to  have  proved/ 

"  '  Then  you  did  not  sign  ?  ' 

"  I  showed  him  that  I  was  wounded  by  his  insistence,  and 
at  last  he  seemed  convinced  and  satisfied. 

"  '  Your  associates  also  are  brought  up  against  you,'  he 
went  on. 

"I  fell  from  the  clouds,  I  admit.  '  I  only  see  my  friends/ 
I  replied,  '  and  chance  has  willed  that  many  of  them  should 
be  among  your  most  devoted  servants.'  I  told  him  that  I 
was  sorry  for  him  in  being  thus  deceived,  and  thereupon  he 
joined  me  in  deploring  the  fate  of  princes.  The  conversation 
became  general.  He  overwhelmed  me  writh  questions,  always 
listening  attentively  to  my  answers.  '  What  do  you  think/ 
he  said,  'of  the  line  we  are  pursuing?  My  own  opinion  is 
that  we  must  remove  from  their  posts  all  who  have  been  sincere 
followers  of  another  cause.'  This  was  a  direct  hit  at  me.  I 
pretended  I  did  not  understand.  '  They  are  always  saying 
that  there  are  no  brains  or  talent  on  the  Royalist  side,  but  have 
they  ever  tried  them  ?  ' 

'*  I  gave  him  my  views  as  to  the  results  of  such  a  system  with 
all  the  greater  freedom  since  I  had  been  in  no  way  personally 
concerned  in  the  question.  They  evidently  made  no  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  appeared  to  have  no  conception  of  the 
condition  of  France,  or  of  the  danger  of  the  situation ;  nor 
did  he  understand  that  these  things  frightened  me.  Finally, 
he  questioned  me  about  the  new  Ministers,  and  wanted  my 
opinion  upon  each  of  them.  Barbe-Marbois  had  been  de- 
picted to  him  as  a  Republican,  and  Corvetto  as  a  devotee  of 
Napoleon.  This  latter  description  was  too  much  for  me,  and 
I  begged  him  once  more  to  be  on  his  guard  against  all  his 
entourage.     With  that  we  separated.     He  shook  hands  warmly, 
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and  from  that  day  always  spoke  in  my  favour,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 

"  Three  days  after  this  the  session  opened.  The  King's 
speech  contained  this  phrase,  so  often  quoted  since  :  "  The 
advantages  of  improvement  involve  the  danger  of  innovation  "  : 
a  phrase  which  already  implied  regret  at  having  submitted  for 
examination  by  the  Chambers  several  articles  of  the  Charter. 
On  the  whole  it  did  not  impress  the  Deputies ;  some  would 
have  been  only  too  pleased  to  have  a  constitution  to  destroy, 
the  others  a  constitution  to  make. 

"  After  leaving  the  royal  session  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  which  the  King  had  just  commanded  to 
assemble.  There  I  found  old  Senators  whom  I  had  not  met 
since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  and  noblemen  whom  I  did  not 
know.  The  former  affected  not  to  know  me  for  fear  of  com- 
promising themselves  ;  the  latter,  if  I  had  allowed  it,  would 
have  gathered  round  to  stare  at  me  as  at  some  strange  animal. 
They  seemed  to  hate  and  fear  me.  Certain  old  dukes  I  might 
name  seemed  to  look  uneasily  to  see  if  I  had  a  cloven  hoof. 
I  had  anticipated  this  reception  and  was  not  abashed.  I 
amused  myself  by  addressing  all  the  Senators  by  their  names 
and  assumed  an  air  of  acquaintance  quite  without  foundation, 
since  I  had  not  spoken  to  more  than  four  of  them  in  my  whole 
life.  As  for  the  Court  people,  I  saw  well  enough  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  make  them  either  fear  or  admire  me,  and  that 
I  could  only  act  on  them  in  one  of  these  two  ways. 

"The  Commission  on  the  address  having  been  nominated, 
the  Chamber  divided  into  committees,  my  lot  leading  me  to 
that  of  the  due  d'Orleans.  The  Senators,  now  responding  to 
my  reminiscences,  then  elected  me  by  ballot  to  the  Committee 
of  Petitions.  They  were  already  beginning  to  sing  my  praises 
and  talk  to  the  great  nobles  of  the  capacity  and  talent  they 
had  seen  me  display  in  the  old  days.  The  Chamber  nominated 
its  secretaries,  choosing  Pastoret,  the  due  de  Choiseul,  Deseze 
and  Chateaubriand.  The  two  first  were  prominent  in  the 
ministerial  ranks,  the  two  others  were  oracles  of  the  Court. 
The  parties  were  not  yet  defined ;  the  less  so  since  each  peer 
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had  chosen  his  seat  at  random,  so  that  there  was  in  this  Chamber 
neither  Left  nor  Right.  In  that  of  the  Deputies,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  parties  took  up  their  battle  positions  from  the  first 
day — the  Aristocratic  Party  taking  the  right,  the  Constitutional 
the  left.  Laine,  who  in  1814  had  shown  himself  at  once  a 
distinguished  orator  and  capable  President,  was  again  sum- 
moned to  the  chair  by  the  wish  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
choice  of  the  King. 

"Meanwhile  the  Ultra- Royalists  were  visibly  gaining 
strength  and  every  day  the  ministerial  benches  were  thinned 
by  fresh  desertions.  To  understand  what  follows  it  is  neces- 
sary here  to  analyse  the  prevailing  state  of  mind  and  that  of 
the  Ministry  towards  the  Nation  and  the  Chambers. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  in  1815  fallen  back  into  all  the  old 
mistakes  of  1814.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  not  the  man  either  to 
understand  or  remedy  them.  In  the  Revolution  he  saw  only 
its  immoral,  repulsive  elements,  and  its  results  he  regarded  as 
inevitable  evils  to  which  one  had  to  resign  oneself  lest  greater 
should  befall.  While  protecting  interests  against  reaction  he 
could  not  forget  their  origin,  and  the  reassurance  his  support 
provided  was  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  support  took  the 
form  of  a  pardon.  His  esteem  and  affections  were  all  with  the 
other  side  and  he  never  resisted  or  attacked  them  without 
sympathising  with  and  even  excusing  them  in  his  heart. 

"  The  patronage  he  extended  to  new  interests  therefore  only 
served  to  humiliate  them  and  reveal  how  dangerous  he  thought 
them,  just  as  the  sentiments  with  which  he  regarded  the  other 
party  were  only  met  on  their  part  with  the  reproach  of  weak- 
ness and  even  cowardice.  It  was  continually  being  said  that 
he  ought  to  have  leaned  on  one  party  or  the  other,  that  no 
minister  can  do  without  a  party  in  a  representative  govern- 
ment. That  was  not  to  the  point.  M.  de  Richelieu  should 
have  flown  higher  and  recognised  that  revolutions  end  only 
with  victory,  that  a  struggle  is  only  over  when  one  of  the 
combatants  acknowledges  defeat.  This  truism  was  ap- 
preciated by  Napoleon  alone  ;  he  alone  had  realised  what 
might  have  been  the  denouement  of  this  great  drama.     He,  as 
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much  and  more  than  anyone  else,  detested  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  but,  forced  to  endorse  its  results,  his  one 
thought  was  to  justify  them.  Knowing  that  force  cannot  be 
created,  that  it  must  be  accepted  where  it  is  to  be  found,  he 
concentrated  on  legitimising  it.  Instead  of  reproaching 
some  with  their  crimes,  he  devoted  himself  to  explaining  them 
to  them ;  instead  of  commiserating  the  misfortunes  of  others,  he 
told  them  they  were  what  they  deserved,  if  only  by  reason  of 
their  stupidity,  and  with  a  skilful  hand  he  healed  or  soothed 
these  same  wounds  without  alarming  those  who  had  inflicted 
them. 

"  In  a  word,  he  did  not  allow  the  victims,  under  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  conquered  men  to  whom 
clemency  had  been  extended.  Since  the  return  of  the  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  everything  had  been  once  more  brought  into 
question ;  everything  and  everybody  was  in  a  false  position, 
neither  men  nor  things  passed  under  their  true  names.  The 
emigres  and  priests,  imposed  on  the  nation  at  the  point  of 
foreign  bayonets,  assumed  the  role  of  conquerors  and  pn> 
claimed  their  intention  of  castigating  or  pardoning  the  Re- 
volution. The  latter,  powerful  and  straining  at  the  leash,  was 
already  meditating  vengeance,  reproaching  itself  with  not 
having  been  ruthless  enough.  The  future  is  big  with  its 
menacing  resentment ;  deep  muffled  groans  are  already  issuing 
from  the  side  of  the  volcano  as  I  write.  May  my  fears  prove 
vain  and  the  eruption  less  terrible  than  I  may  have  thought. 

"  The  20th  March  was  sufficient  proof  for  the  King  and  his 
Ministers  of  what  was  to  be  done.  The  Aristocratic  Party,  cowed 
and  humiliated,  at  first  was  loud  in  confessing  its  mistakes ; 
it  was  they  who,  in  reparation,  forced  the  King  to  appoint 
Fouche  his  minister.  Advantage  should  have  been  taken  of 
this  first  moment  to  make  clear  their  defeat,  for  in  this  way 
alone  they  might  perhaps  have  recovered  most  of  the  property 
for  which  they  never  cease  to  hanker.  Doubtless  the  harm 
was  done  before  M.  de  Richelieu  succeeded  to  the  Ministry, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  consummated  it.  He  allowed 
the  absurd  blot  of  the  Hundred  Days,  which  he  would  have 
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been  as  incapable  of  inventing  as  he  was  powerless  to  abolish  it, 
to  persist.  Like  M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  did  not  see  that,  since 
the  Revolution  could  not  approach  legitimacy,  it  was  necessary 
for  legitimacy  to  make  advances  to  the  Revolution,  deserting 
as  it  were  its  own  standards. 

"  What  in  moral  issues  is  often  rightly  called  moderation  is 
frequently  only  weakness  in  politics,  where  uncompromising 
determined  decision  is  nearly  always  the  best,  and  therefore  the 
most  merciful  course.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  a  creature  of  morality ; 
Napoleon  of  politics.  Thus  we  shall  see  the  former  substitute 
everywhere  his  moral  qualities  for  Napoleon's  talents,  and 
perhaps  thereby  reopen  a  revolution  that  Napoleon  would 
have  brought  to  a  definite  end  had  not  his  ambition  dragged 
him  into  the  abyss  in  which  he  was  swallowed  up. 

"  It  is  characteristic  of  our  Royalists  to  pass  rapidly  from  fear 
to  arrogance,  from  abasement  to  temerity.  Since  the  dismissal  of 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand  they  have  resumed  all  their  claims  and 
hopes.  Every  day,  in  both  Chambers,  their  party  was  swollen 
by  those  men  so  aptly  known  as  "  ventres,"  who  are  always  on 
the  side  of  success.  All  those  on  the  look-out  for  appointments 
or  favour  associated  themselves  all  the  more  eagerly  with  the 
plans  of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  since  they  suspected  that  the 
Monarch  himself  and  his  first  Minister  regretted  that  politics 
condemned  them  to  oppose  these  same  plans.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Minister  were  such  as 
to  confirm  these  suspicions.  The  National  Guard  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  Dessoles  and  given  to  Oudinot,  who  made 
the  due  de  Mortemart  Chief  of  Staff,  while  at  the  same  time 
Vaublanc  dismissed  those  Prefects  whose  resistance  to  reaction 
was  known  and  replaced  them  by  keen  but  incapable  Ultra- 
Royalists. 

"The  discussion  of  the  address  brought  about  a  fairly  lively 
debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  The  Anti-Revolution  Party 
unfurled  their  colours  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  in  which 
the  King  was  to  be  asked  for  a  purging  of  the  Administration 
and  punishment  of  the  guilty,  which  meant  the  exclusion  or 
proscription  of  all  those  who  had  held  office  or  taken  the  oath 
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during  the  Hundred  Days.  Delicate  as  was  my  position  in 
speaking  for  the  first  time  on  a  question  that  touched  me  so 
nearly,  I  did  not  hesitate.  I  have  always  observed  that  the 
best  way  of  preventing  others  from  remembering  the  em- 
barrassment of  one's  position  is  to  appear  to  be  oblivious  of 
it  oneself.  I  said  a  few  words  from  my  place  with  an  ease  and 
assurance  that  I  could  see  impressed  my  audience. 

"  I  required  no  further  data  to  guess  what  my  parliamentary 
career  would  be.  I  could  foresee  that  in  this  Chamber,  where 
practically  no  one  spoke  extempore,  I  should  win  success  and 
influence  in  debate,  but  I  felt  at  the  same  time  that  the  medita- 
tive character  of  my  mind,  the  difficulty  I  always  find  in 
expressing  my  thoughts,  and  finally  and  especially  the  physical 
strain,  the  mental  and  nervous  disturbance  always  produced 
in  me  by  the  act  of  speaking  in  public  and  seeing  so  many  eyes 
and  ears  hanging  on  my  words  would  ever  prevent  me  from 
making  a  long  speech  with  fluency  and  self-possession. 

"  MM.  de  Labourdonnaye  and  Jules  de  Polignac  having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Charter,  the 
Chamber  was  forced  to  exclude  them.  The  latter,  the  aide- 
de-camp  and  most  intimate  confidant  of  Monsieur,  who  de- 
fended him  with  warmth,  maintained  that,  his  refusal  arising 
entirely  out  of  his  deep  attachment  to  our  holy  religion,  the 
Chamber  ought  to  allow  him  to  take  the  oath  with  reservations. 
M.  le  due  d'Orleans  rose  to  reply  to  Monsieur.  He  did  so  with 
moderation  and  courtesy  but  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
separating  himself  from  the  other  Princes  and  to  make  it  clear 
from  the  outset  that  he  was  following  a  totally  different  line 
from  theirs.  The  consequences  of  these  incidents  would  have 
been  incalculable  had  the  Princes  continued  to  sit  with  us,  but 
this  was  forbidden  by  the  Ministry  on  behalf  of  the  King. 

"  The  two  addresses  were  submitted  the  same  day  to  the 
King ;  that  of  the  Deputies  was  remarkable  for  its  depth  and 
form,  and  Laine  increased  its  effect  by  his  solemn  delivery. 
Ours  bore  the  seal  of  Lally,  its  chief  author  ;  it  was  long,  flabby 
and  bombastic.  Moreover,  the  Chancellor,  who  had  dined  well, 
intoned  it  in  such  a  piping  voice,  with  gestures  so  grotesque,  and 
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such  a  tender,  sentimental  accent,  that  I  foresaw  a  time  when 
the  noble  peers  would  have  to  ask  the  King  to  let  them  laugh 
or  die,  like  the  servant  in  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

"  While  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  preparing  for  im- 
portant work  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  having  nothing  to  do, 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  themselves.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  them  was  the  way  in  which  their  system  deprived 
them  of  importance  and  popularity.  They  decided  to  revise 
their  method  of  procedure,  and  a  commission  composed  of  M. 
de  Talaru,  who  was  responsible  for  the  proposal,  the  abbe  de 
Montesquiou,  MM.  Pastoret  and  Gamier  and  myself  were 
appointed  to  consider  how,  without  prejudicing  the  secrecy 
prescribed  by  the  Charter,  the  public  eye  might  be  attracted 
to  our  deliberations.  In  its  name  I  drew  up  a  report,  the  only 
result  of  which  was  an  arrangement  for  the  reports  of  our 
dreary  discussions  to  be  published  in  the  Moniteur. 

"  In  spite  of  the  infrequency  of  our  sittings  and  their  lack  of 
interest,  the  parties  amongst  us  had  had  time  to  find  them- 
selves and  organise.  A  fate,  as  disastrous  as  it  was  strange, 
willed  that  the  Opposition  should  be  composed  of  the  highest 
aristocracy,  that  is  to  say  the  greatest  noblemen,  the  closest 
servants  of  the  King,  his  old  companions  in  exile  and  misfortune, 
all  those  who  filled  offices  connected  with  his  person  or  who  had 
appointments  at  Court ;  the  senators,  the  generals,  a  few  ex- 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  like  Liancourt,  Crillon, 
Lilly,  and  a  few  moderate  emigres  such  as  Choiseul,  Bonivay,  or 
sycophants  of  nominal  power  like,  and  especially,  Caraman  and 
Verrac,  formed  the  Ministerial  Party.  The  advantage  of 
numbers  was  on  our  side,  but  the  difference  was  so  slight  that 
at  any  moment  chance  might  turn  the  tables. 

"  Meanwhile  the  state  of  effervescence  which  prevailed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  made  it  clear  that  the  salvation  of  France 
was  to  depend  upon  the  wits  and  courage  of  the  Peers.  We 
soon  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
among  ourselves.  Every  Sunday  we  met  at  the  house  of  one 
of  our  number  to  prepare  for  the  combat,  agree  as  to  a  uniform 
vote    and   the   formation   of    commissions.     Our   opponents 
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followed  our  example,  but  our  meetings  were  too  frequent,  and 
I  soon  saw  that  they  would  fail  in  their  object  unless  they 
were  surreptitiously  guided  and  controlled. 

"  Choiseul  and  I  then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  committee 
which  would  arrange  everything  in  advance  and  be  con- 
tinually engaged  in  recruiting  and  swelling  our  ranks.  Choiseul 
was  a  man  above  the  average,  meddlesome,  intriguing  and 
full  of  energy.  Experience  had  taught  me  that  men  of  this 
stamp  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised.  In  the  multitude 
of  petty  expedients  that  take  shape  in  their  minds  there 
are  some  that  contribute  effectively  to  success  but  which 
would  never  occur  to  a  higher  type  of  mind.  We  resolved  to 
co-opt  five  colleagues  and  chose  Marshal  Marmont,  General 
Dessoles,  Pastoret,  Gamier  and  Castellane.  The  last-named 
proved  a  disastrous  choice.  We  dined  together  every  Satur- 
day at  each  member's  house  in  turn.  We  spent  the  evening 
discussing  business,  sharing  any  information  we  had  obtained 
and  agreeing  upon  what  was  to  be  done  and  said  at  the  general 
meeting  on  the  following  day.  Marmont  had  influence  with 
several  generals,  Dessoles  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Liberals,  Pastoret  and  Gamier  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
ex-Senators,  and  Choiseul  made  himself  agreeable  to  all  by 
his  open  manner,  his  good  little  dinners,  his  compliments,  his 
handshakes  and  bows,  which  he  distributed  indiscriminately. 

"The  greatest  influence  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  owing 
to  my  connection  with  Decazes  and  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  this 
influence  reacted  in  its  turn  upon  the  Ministers  owing  to  the 
importance  it  gave  me  in  their  eyes.  My  relations  with  them 
increased  and  became  daily  more  intimate.  Decazes  over- 
whelmed me  with  favour  and  seemed  to  have  no  secrets  I  did 
not  share.  As  his  favour  and  credit  with  the  King  were  con- 
tinually increasing  it  was  upon  me  that  all  our  hopes  were 
fixed.  He  appeared  destined  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Restoration  by  giving  the  King  a  favourite  who  belonged  to, 
and  was  in  a  position  to  make  him  understand  the  new  France. 
Perhaps  all  that  was  required  was  to  provide  Louis  XVIII. 
with  light,  for  he  had  too  much  intelligence  to  turn  his  eyes 
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away  and  was  too  anxious  to  reign  not  to  profit  by  all  the 
light  revealed.  It  is  really  prodigious,  a  miracle,  that  a  little 
bourgeois  of  thirty-three,  with  the  manners  of  a  parvenu,  un- 
educated and  without  any  established  reputation,  should  have 
succeeded  in  captivating  a  prince  who  esteems  above  every- 
thing else  birth,  good  taste,  experience  and  literary  merit. 

"  I  often  called  on  Decazes  in  the  morning.  His  room  was 
much  less  like  that  of  a  minister  or  statesman  than  a  sort  of 
political  cafe  where  anyone  might  go  and  air  his  opinions  who 
bore  him  no  ill-will  and  was  willing  to  allow  him  all  the  honour 
of  his  success.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  surround  himself 
with  authors  and  orators  of  the  Constitutional  Party  like 
Royer-Collard,  Guizot,  Barante,  Pasquier,  Portal,  Monnier 
and  Saint-Cricq  and,  in  addition,  his  room  was  open  to  all  those 
he  called  his  friends,  i.e.  all  the  men  upon  whom  he  thought 
he  exercised  influence.  There  I  used  to  see  him  distribute 
lavishly  the  resources  he  used  for  bribery;  money,  appointments, 
confidences ;  the  last  being  the  most  important,  for  they 
brought  him  the  greatest  return.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he 
had  turned  one  of  his  faults,  indiscretion,  into  one  of  the 
chief  factors  of  his  success.  Nothing  so  effectively  soothes 
envy,  consoles  vanity  or  reconciles  others  to  a  great  success  as 
confidences.  To  all  this  Decazes  added  the  skill  to  make  the 
whole  set  think  that  they  controlled  him.  Seated  at  his  desk, 
he  read  or  wrote  letters,  revised  and  wrote  comments  on  the 
work  of  his  clerk,  while  at  the  same  time  sustaining  with  the 
company  an  intermittent  debate. 

"  It  was  as  difficult  to  see  him  alone  as  it  was  to  hold  his 
attention  for  five  consecutive  minutes.  As  I  regarded  it  as 
important  to  speak  with  him  in  private,  I  had  to  resign  myself 
to  waiting  two  or  three  hours  for  the  favourable  moment. 
About  noon  the  appearance  of  his  lunch  added  yet  another 
item  to  the  multitude  of  things  he  was  doing  simultaneously. 
An  usher,  followed  by  a  valet  de  chambre,  placed  among  his 
papers  a  tray  on  which  were  peas  and  strawberries  in  the  month 
of  January.  At  the  same  moment  the  double  doors  opened 
and  the  announcement  was  heard  '  De  la  pari  du  Roi.'    Then 
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there  entered  a  footman,  who  handed  to  the  Minister  a  locked 
portfolio.  These  were  the  police  reports  which  Decazes  took 
every  evening  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  which  the  King  returned 
to  him  each  morning,  accompanied  by  an  autograph  letter. 
After  the  ordre  at  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the  monarch  had 
retired  and  was  no  longer  accessible,  Decazes  would  be 
introduced  and  would  remain  talking  with  him  until  late  in 
the  night. 

"  It  was  during  these  audiences  that  he  managed  to  impress 
the  King  as  a  young  man  full  of  devotion  for  the  royal  person, 
veneration  for  his  virtues  and  admiration  for  his  wisdom.  Even 
kings  have  their  chimeras  ;  they  are  anxious  to  be  loved  for 
themselves.  When  they  have  neither  wife  nor  child  nor 
mistress  and,  like  Louis  XVIII. ,  find  themselves  deprived  of  all 
natural  affection,  they  try  to  find  what  they  call  an  ami. 
Decazes  offered  Louis  XVIII.  a  still  dearer  hope.  This  Prince 
saw  in  him  a  pupil  to  instruct,  a  child  to  adopt,  an  artless 
nature  to  mould.  Decazes  encouraged  him  in  these  ideas  by 
naive  evidence  of  an  affection  which  he  tried  to  make  appear 
filial  and  by  an  apparently  unreserved  confidence.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  usual  custom  of  submitting  to  the  King 
an  abstract  or  analysis  of  the  police  reports  ;  he  gave  him  the 
reports  themselves  to  read  :  intercepted  letters,  secrets  of 
every  kind  revealed  by  spies. 

"  The  King  was  not  long  in  persuading  himself  that  his 
Minister  had  no  secrets  from  him  ;  but  what  touched  him  more 
was  that  he  thought  he  could  read  the  man's  heart  in  the  same 
way  as  he  could  probe  into  the  contents  of  the  Minister's 
portfolio.  Soon  all  Decaze's  interests  became  his  own  ;  the 
sister,  brother,  father,  mother  and  that  multitude  of  uncles, 
aunts  and  cousins  who  filled  the  favourite's  house  and  besieged 
his  table  became  objects  of  special  attention  to  the  Monarch, 
who,  daily  more  impressed  with  his  Minister's  capacity  and 
vigilance,  never  ceased  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  his  safety  and  that  of  the  state  depended  upon  the 
son  he  had  chosen  to  adopt  and  the  talents  he  had  himself 
discovered. 
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' '  But  Decazes  had  other  resources  :  the  fermier  des  jeux 
paid  over  to  the  police  ...  *  monthly,  making  an  annual 
revenue  of  .  .  .*,  for  which  no  account  had  to  be  rendered  as 
it  did  not  appear  in  the  State  budget.  Under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  always  in  the  limelight  of  publicity,  and  in 
which  the  inevitable  criticism  spares  nothing,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  considerable  sums  from  such  a  doubtful  source  should 
be  long  respected.  To  prolong  its  existence  Decazes  thought 
of  a  way  of  legitimising  its  use  and  placing  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  King.  He  made  it  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
the  Civil  List,  out  of  which  the  King  financed  a  number  of  good 
works  and  gave  a  good  deal  of  help. 

"  In  this  way  Decazes  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  this  money 
as  a  powerful  means  of  government,  which  to  him  was  synony- 
mous with  corruption.  With  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
King,  he  drew  upon  the  revenue  of  the  jeux  what  was  required 
to  keep  open  house  and  to  maintain  his  costly  establishment. 
The  same  disorder  reigned  in  his  expenditure  as  in  his  ideas. 
His  income,  like  that  of  his  colleagues,  was  fixed  at  300,000 
francs,  and  he  spent  at  least  double.  This  extravagance  was 
not  so  much  personal  as  due  to  the  innumerable  relations  who 
fattened  themselves  at  his  expense.  He  constantly  enter- 
tained at  his  table  the  influential  members  of  one  Chamber 
or  the  other,  distinguished  foreigners,  ambassadors,  scholars, 
men  of  letters  and  artists.  Once  a  week  he  gave  a  concert  at 
which  the  best  musicians  of  the  capital  performed. 

"  But  he  put  the  gambling  money  to  another  even  more 
valuable  use.  The  King,  who  believed  all  he  said  and  refused 
him  nothing,  allowed  him  to  finance  agents  in  all  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  foreign  Embassies  in  Paris.  Never 
before  his  time  had  this  kind  of  corruption  been  carried  so 
far ;  never  had  Bonaparte's  police  propagated  so  much 
treachery  or  unearthed  so  many  secrets.  Moreover,  all  the 
pensions  or  bounties  granted  by  the  King  out  of  these  funds 
were  made  only  at  his  request.     As  he  was  the  sole  dispenser 

*  Sic. 
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of  all  graces  and  favours,  those  who  detested  him  at  the  Court 
were  still  forced  to  seek  his  help,  for  without  his  intercession 
they  would  obtain  nothing.  I  have  seen  old  Emigres,  who  had 
returned  with  the  King  and  were  hard  driven  by  hunger,  come 
and  ask  the  favourite  whom  they  hated  to  provide  them  with 
bread.  Woe  to  the  administrator,  magistrate  or  soldier 
who  shunned  his  patronage  !  Police  reports,  drawn  up  with 
every  appearance  of  impartiality,  silently  prepared  their  ruin, 
and  the  Minister  to  whose  Department  the  official  belonged 
would  be  surprised  by  a  request  from  the  King  for  his  dismissal 
or  transfer.  Anyone  who  wanted  an  appointment  therefore 
had  to  assure  himself  of  the  protection  of  Decazes  before 
approaching  the  Minister  of  the  Department  in  which  he  wished 
to  serve. 

"  Louis  XVIII.  was  the  less  willing  to  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  police  since  he  justified  them  to  himself  by  regarding  them 
as  the  only  method  of  discovering  the  truth  and  guarding 
himself  against  deception.  No  refuge  is  safe  from  them  ; 
they  insinuate  themselves  into  lovers'  arms,  they  spy  upon 
the  confidences  of  friendship,  they  watch  over  the  conjugal 
couch,  just  as  they  buy  the  secretary  of  an  ambassador  and 
the  valet  de  chambre  of  a  statesman.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  satisfying  the  Prince's  curiosity.  The  police  reports 
determine  his  opinion  of  his  principal  subjects  and  by  them 
are  regulated  his  favour  and  esteem.  And  so  when  Louis  XVIII. 
addressed  to  someone  at  his  Court  one  of  those  friendly  words 
which  fall  so  graciously  from  his  lips,  the  man,  if  he  was  prudent, 
would  at  once  go  and  tender  his  thanks  to  Decazes,  protesting 
his  devotion.  Even  the  women,  as  they  passed  before  the 
King,  were  only  favoured  with  a  look  or  a  cordial  greeting  if 
Decazes  suggested,  or  refrained  from  discouraging  it. 

"  I  find  I  am  anticipating.  We  were  only  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  At  that  time  Decazes  was  still  counting  the 
duration  of  his  Ministry  by  days,  and  he  required  two  months 
to  reach  his  position  of  omnipotence.  I  hear  the  reader  ask 
what  was  M.  de  Richelieu's  role.  I  see  him  ready  to  over- 
whelm with  his  disdain  a  man  who,  combining  the  title  of 
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Prime  Minister  with  the  name  of  Richelieu,  allowed  a  young 
parvenu  to  take  possession  ol  France  and  the  King.  But  why 
should  the  reader  be  more  severe  than  his  contemporaries  ? 
I  speak  here  with  authority  because  I  saw  everything  and  am 
determined  to  tell  everything.  M.  de  Richelieu  stands  out 
as  a  strange  phenomenon  among  the  men  placed  around  him 
on  the  world's  stage.  The  violence  that  had  been  done  him 
in  making  him  Prime  Minister,  his  despair  of  filling  the  position 
apparent  in  his  every  action,  to  some  extent  made  it  difficult 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  his  own  faults,  which  were  regarded 
as  merely  an  addition  to  his  unfortunate  circumstances.  He 
was  pitied  and  men  did  justice  to  his  nobility  of  character,  the 
appeal  of  his  personality  which  shone  out  with  such  vivid 
brilliance.  The  habits  and  manners  of  these  two  ministers 
were  as  directly  opposed  as  their  characters. 

"When  I  used  to  arrive  at  Decazes's  office  before  eleven 
o'clock  an  usher  would  hurry  forward  to  tell  me  that  it  was 
too  early.  I  used  to  go  to  see  M.  de  Richelieu  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  find  him  dressed  and  seated  in  his  office  in  front 
of  a  little  table  covered  with  moth-eaten  serge,  writing  des- 
patches with  his  own  hand.  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion 
to  recall  these  long  early-morning  interviews  which  extended 
over  such  a  long  period  of  time  and  in  which  I  acquired,  together 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  character,  a  veneration  and 
affection  for  his  personality  which  will  endure  until  the  end 
of  my  life.  A  handsome  oriental  pipe  at  his  side  was  the  only 
ornament  of  the  simple  den  in  which  he  worked,  and  the  only 
trophy  he  had  brought  back  from  his  governorship  of  Odessa. 
At  ten  o'clock  a  round  table  was  laid  in  his  drawing-room, 
where  he  lunched.  The  meal  would  consist  of  a  dish  of  cutlets, 
a  piece  of  pastry,  a  little  cheese  and  ended  with  coffee.  Five 
places  were  laid  in  addition  to  his  own — two  for  guests,  one  for 
Reyneval,  who  under  his  supervision  looked  after  the  details 
of  his  Department,  whilst  the  two  others  were  for  those  who  were 
on  terms  of  sufficient  intimacy  to  invite  themselves  to  lunch, 
for  he  did  not  permit  any  of  his  friends  to  interrupt  him  during 
the  course  of  the  morning. 
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"  He  gave  a  dinner  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
and  on  those  days  was  "  At  Home  "  all  the  evening.  Instead  of 
the  tall  footman  resplendent  in  gold  lace,  who  alone  had  the 
privilege  of  waiting  on  M.  Decazes  at  table,  behind  the  chair  of 
M.  de  Richelieu  stood  a  little  valet  de  chambre  he  had  brought 
back  from  Russia,  dressed  in  a  blue  dress  coat  rather  like  the 
one  he  wore  himself.  Instead  of  the  crowd  of  lackeys  in  splendid 
livery  who  in  Decazes'  establishment  obstructed  the  ante- 
rooms and  kept  out  the  servants  of  the  guests,  two  modest 
servants  in  frayed  red  coats  busied  themselves  round  M.  de 
Richelieu's  table,  inviting  the  servants  of  the  guests  to  help 
them  during  the  meal.  The  meal  itself,  though  unstinted,  was 
at  least  frugal,  and  everything  was  served  at  once.  M.  de 
Richelieu  himself  did  the  honours ;  he  would  never  allow 
one  of  his  sisters  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him. 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  his  repugnance  to  a  course  which 
would  have  been  so  convenient  and  useful  to  him  arose  from 
the  fact  that  Mmes.  de  Montcalm  and  de  Jumilhac  were 
deformed,  like  his  own  wife,  and  that  his  sad  marriage  had 
given  him  an  aversion  to  hunchbacks.  No  woman  was  ever 
received  at  his  house,  but  he  invited  again  and  again  the  peers, 
deputies,  officials  and  people  of  the  Court.  On  these  occasions 
his  embarrassment  was  obvious.  He  had  a  horror  of  any 
kind  of  etiquette  or  ceremony  and,  lest  there  should  be  any 
doubt  about  it,  he  said  so  himself.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
coolness  of  his  welcome,  his  mediocre  dinners,  the  expression 
with  which  he  greeted  every  comer  and  in  which  it  was  plain  to 
read,  '  What  have  I  done  that  heaven  should  have  put  me 
in  this  galley  ? '  not  only  did  one  go  to  visit  him  again,  but  one 
felt  drawn  towards  him.  The  most  malevolent,  his  most 
ardent  opponents,  the  most  implacable  of  party  men  could  not 
withhold  from  him  their  confidence  and  esteem.  All  yielded, 
for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  to  the  inevitable  power  that 
is  wielded  by  a  handsome  appearance,  honesty  and  justice,  even 
over  those  who  do  not  believe  in  them. 

"  I  had  the  reputation  of  controlling  M.  de  Richelieu.  He 
is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  controlled.     His  desire  to  know 
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the  truth  and  his  perfect  modesty,  it  is  true,  lead  him  to  listen 
to  advice  given  in  good  faith,  but  the  suspicion  that  is  natural 
to  him  and  is  one  of  his  limitations  rarely  allows  him  to 
follow  it  completely.  Besides,  one  must  be  careful.  It  may  be 
possible  to  influence  this  or  that  decision  of  a  man  in  power,  but 
how  can  one  make  him  grasp  a  whole  system,  understand  all  the 
factors  of  a  vast  plan,  if  his  type  of  mind  is  unequal  to  them  ? 
How  could  one  give  him  the  method  and  persistence  he  lacks, 
and  especially  that  breadth  of  view  which,  stretching  to  the 
full  sweep  of  the  horizon,  grasps  with  one  glance  past,  present 
and  future  ?  Although  his  confidence  in  me  was  not  without 
reserve,  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  he  accorded  as  much. 
The  march  of  events  and  my  account  of  them  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  nature  of  our  friendship  and  the  influence 
we  exerted  one  over  the  other,  for  I  was  influenced  by  him  too. 

"The  first  important  discussion  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  sedition  law  introduced  by 
Marbois,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  This  bill  was  the  first 
noteworthy  concession  made  by  the  Ministry  to  the  partisans 
of  reaction.  It  removed  the  accused  from  the  juris- 
diction of  their  natural  judges,  created  new  misdemeanours 
and  new  crimes  ;  it  increased  the  severity  of  the  penalties.  It 
was  known  that  the  Ministry  responsible  for  it  did  not  believe 
in  its  necessity  and  thought  it  objectionable,  and  that  the 
Minister  in  charge  of  it,  the  austere,  the  supposedly  inflexible 
Marbois,  condemned  it.  At  once  the  disposition  of  the  Chamber 
underwent  a  change. 

"  This  Chamber  and  its  representatives  have  been  at  once 
overpraised  and  over-disparaged.  It  might  have  consolidated 
the  work  of  the  Restoration  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
dynasty  if  it  had  been  led  by  a  firm,  enlightened  Ministry.  In 
times  of  party  government  the  relationship  of  the  political 
organisations  with  respect  to  governments  is  that  of  schoolboys 
with  their  masters.  If  they  cease  for  a  single  instant  to  feel 
themselves  the  weaker  party,  if  they  see  any  possibility  of 
successful  resistance,  their  audacity  and  enterprise  know  no 
bounds.     Under  Napoleon,   I  had  been  connected  with  the 
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most  passionate  orators  of  the  Right  and  I  had  seen  them  full 
of  docility  and  compliance  in  their  attitude  towards  the  least 
important  Ministers  of  the  time.  Since  the  Restoration  their 
character  and  principles  remained  unchanged.  They  had 
merely  ceased  to  be  controlled.  It  would  have  been  quite 
easy  to  make  them  as  docile  to-day  as  they  were  formerly 
servile 

"  Marbois'  law  therefore  met  with  no  success,  the  Right  con- 
sidering it  inadequate  and  ridiculous  and  the  Left  seeing  in  it 
merely  a  humiliating  bargain  with  a  party  they  detested. 
Marbois  himself  lost  prestige  by  it ;  the  Ultras  still  swore  to 
overthrow  him,  and  the  Constitutionalists  began  to  lift  the 
mask  of  inflexibility  under  which  so  much  weakness  was 
hidden.  This  first  step  involved  the  Ministry  in  taking  many 
others.  In  the  same  Chamber  appeared  the  due  de  Feltre's 
law  proposing  a  commission  to  classify  army  officers  into 
categories  according  to  the  degree  of  loyalty  and  devotion  they 
had  shown  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Clarcke,  Vaublanc  and 
Dubouchage  represented  the  Right  in  the  Ministry  and  came 
to  an  understanding  with  it. 

"  It  might  seem  surprising  that  the  first  two,  one  a  docile 
prefect,  the  other  a  blind  executor  of  Napoleon's  orders,  should 
dare  to  deviate  from  the  line  traced  out  for  them  by  the 
master  they  were  now  serving.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  and  point  out  the  source  of  so  many 
dangers.  Clarcke,  Vaublanc  and  all  the  Royalists,  seeing 
Monsieur  and  the  Princes  openly  express  other  opinions  and 
other  principles  than  those  of  the  Ministry,  could  not  persuade 
themselves  that  the  King  was  acting  freely  or  in  good  faith 
when  he  manifested  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  his  family 
and  to  the  prejudices,  inclinations  and  habits  that  were  imputed 
to  him. 

"  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  those  addresses  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges  which  filled  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur, 
that  shower  of  pamphlets  and  periodicals  in  which  there  was 
an  outcry  for  the  counter-revolution  in  all  its  forms.  Affilia- 
tions and  secret  societies  corresponded  among  themselves  from 
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end  to  end  of  France.  In  the  south  they  displayed  publicly 
the  colours  of  Monsieur,  who  was  supposed  to  be  encouraging 
them  and  to  be  their  leader.  On  all  sides  arbitrary  dismissals 
delivered  the  local  administrations  into  the  hands  of  the  same 
party.  Vexations,  humiliations  of  every  kind  sowed  the 
seeds  of  hatred  and  resentment.  The  words  legitimacy, 
purity,  fidelity  served  as  a  veil  or  pretext  for  every  kind  of 
excess.  The  free  exercise  of  all  legitimate  rights  involved 
reparation  for  all  the  injustices,  even  for  all  the  misfortunes 
caused  by  the  Revolution,  i.e.  abolition  of  all  the  new  interests 
that  the  Revolution  had  created.  The  cult  of  purity,  the 
enthusiasm  for  fidelity  rendered  honours,  appointments  and 
all  preferment  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
had  come  back  with  the  King.  All  the  men  whose  existence 
or  self-esteem  were  threatened  rallied  at  once  under  a  common 
banner,  the  only  one  that  could  offer  them  protection  ;  the 
Charter  became  the  rallying  cry  and  refuge  of  all  who  were 
opposed  to  reaction  ;  it  was  not  a  single  party  but  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation  that  at  this  time  invoked  its  help  and  protection. 
11  Peaceable  citizens  and  uneasy  revolutionaries  alike  placed 
themselves  under  its  aegis.  The  downright  Royalists  took  the 
opportunity  of  insulting  this  mass  of  interests  against  which 
they  wished  to  react  and  called  it  the  Revolution.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  a  foreigner  passing  through  France  at  this  time 
might  have  fallen  into  complete  error  as  to  the  true  state  of 
public  opinion.  Administrators,  magistrates,  commandants  of 
our  provinces  would,  on  being  questioned,  all  have  represented 
the  facts  in  the  most  favourable  light  to  the  dominant  party. 
The  addresses  of  the  municipal  bodies,  departmental  councils 
and  electoral  colleges,  where  he  might  have  sought  the 
expression  of  public  opinion,  would  confirm  the  impression ; 
and  yet  this  evidence  would  have  been  misleading.  The 
silent  party  is  often  neither  the  weakest  nor  the  least  numerous. 
There  are  certain  situations  which  encourage  talk,  others 
which  close  men's  mouths.  The  triumph  of  Europe  over 
Napoleon,  followed  by  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  had  given 
to  counter-revolutionary  interests  the  honours  and  fruits  of 
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victory.  The  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  indignant  at  allega- 
tions of  its  defeat,  swallowed  insult  in  silence  and  feigned  sleep 
for  fear  of  deferring  the  time  when  evacuation  of  its  territory 
would  permit  of  revenge.  The  Princes  and  emigres,  dazzled 
by  their  triumph,  mistook  noise  for  numbers,  and  while 
counting  voices  forgot  those  who  were  silent. 

"  Bowing  to  the  storm  in  his  turn,  Decazes  brought  forward 
at  the  end  of  October  a  law  to  suspend  that  article  of  the  Charter, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all,  which  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  his  own  liberty.  This  law  gave  to  the  Government, 
temporarily  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  right  to 
arrest  and  exile  anyone  they  pleased.  Although  directed 
against  the  malcontents  and  opponents  of  the  Restoration  it 
was  not  simply  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  like 
that  of  the  sedition  law.  Decazes  thought  it  necessary.  He  had 
even  declared  that  without  it  he  could  not  be  answerable  for 
the  King's  safety  and  public  tranquillity.  He  asked  Guizot 
to  make  the  speech  for  him  and  in  this  way  it  was  more 
effective  than  the  proposal  and  sometimes  in  contradiction 
to  it. 

"The  Chamber  formed  a  commission  on  behalf  of  which 
Belart  made  a  pitiable  report  and  involved  himself  in  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  heat  and  the 
talent  it  revealed,  but  also  for  the  opinions  of  the  different 
parties  that  were  expressed.  Opinions  having  their  source 
in  the  same  interests  or  in  common  ambitions  do  not  admit  of 
shades  of  difference,  so  that  the  Right  presented  a  solid  front. 
It  rose,  sat  down,  spoke,  and  was  silent  like  one  man.  It 
surpassed  its  rivals  in  violence  and  unity,  but  not  in  talent.  In 
this  the  palm  went  to  the  Left,  who  attacked  the  Bill  defended 
by  the  Right.  But  between  the  Right  and  the  Left,  i.e.,  in 
the  Centre  of  the  Chamber  a  third  party  was  forming,  raising 
the  colours  of  moderation.  The  ventre,  as  it  was  called,  was 
composed  of  somewhat  heterogeneous  elements  whose  weakness 
was  their  only  bond.  Its  principal  orators  were  at  that  time 
Royer-Collard,  de  Serre  and  Pasquier,  who  attacked  the  Bill 
with  conspicuous  skill  but  confined  themselves  to  proposing 
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its  amendment,  whereas  the  pure  Liberals,  with  Argenson  at 
their  head,  called  for  its  rejection. 

"  Decazes's  position  was  embarrassing,  though  not  yet  as 
much  so  as  he  appeared  to  feel.  He  was  distressed  at  having 
for  auxiliaries  the  Ultra-Royalists.  He  had  used  them  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  power  and  favour,  but  was  anxious  to  shake 
them  off  in  order  to  ally  himself  with  the  new  France,  with  which 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  been  associated  and  on 
which  alone  he  reckoned  for  further  support.  The  discretion 
that  Pasquier  observed  in  the  eulogy  which  always  characterised 
his  indulgent  criticism  soon  revealed  him  as  a  man  without 
strength  of  character  intent  only  on  success.  De  Serre 
and  Royer  hampered  him  still  more,  especially  the  latter, 
who  was  full  of  pride  though  without  ambition,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  abstract  theories,  and  opposed  him  with  a  force 
of  logic  and  precision  of  reasoning  to  which  Decazes  could 
only  offer  a  weak  defence.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  with 
his  insinuating  manner,  his  confidences  and  amiability 
manoeuvring  round  this  bristling  pedant  who  only  replied  with 
cold  disdain  or  inexorable  logic.  What  follows  will  show  the 
piquancy  of  recalling  to-day  the  scorn  that  Royer  then  felt  for 
Decazes.  He  refused  to  credit  him  with  anything,  either 
morals,  intelligence  or  talent.  '  To  me,'  he  used  to  say, 
'  he  looks  like  one  of  Galba's  wretched  emancipated  slaves. ' 
Doubtless  he  has  forgotten  how  I  used  to  defend  Decazes  and 
tried  to  convince  him  of  the  extravagance  and  even  injustice 
of  his  judgment  of  Decazes  at  that  time  ;  but  Royer,  so  opinion- 
ated and  haughty,  is  at  bottom  so  vacillating  that  he  forgets 
his  hatreds,  his  friendships,  and  even  his  own  oracles.  It  was 
nevertheless  surprising  to  see  a  man  of  his  age  leave  the  retreat 
in  which  he  had  spent  his  life  and  appear  with  success  in  the 
tribune.  Henceforward  he  exercised  over  the  Assembly  an 
ascendancy  which  he  owed  in  part  to  those  very  manners  that 
made  him  detested  and  partly  to  a  lofty,  nervous  power  of 
reasoning  and  a  severe,  laboured  and  sustained  eloquence 
illuminated  at  long  intervals  by  occasional  felicities  of 
expression. 
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"  De  Serre  occasioned  little  surprise  ;  his  intellect  was  not 
on  so  high  a  plane,  but  he  was  further  equipped  with  a  talent 
trained  in  affairs  and  nurtured  by  his  work  at  the  Bar.  As 
to  Pasquier,  he  could  be  summed  up  at  once  :  mediocrity  has 
no  tentative  beginnings.  Pasquier  was  all  that  he  could 
ever  be  from  the  first  day.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
tribune  with  assurance  and  set  to  work  to  skim  over  the  surface 
of  questions  with  the  agility  and  ease  which  are  his  sole  assets. 
He  pleases  because  he  is  within  everybody's  reach,  because  he 
humiliates  and  outshines  no  one,  and  finally  because  he  per- 
suades all  men  that  he  is  quite  prepared  to  think  as  they  do. 
In  this  discussion  he  always  avoided  committing  himself,  for 
fear  of  offending  either  the  Ministry  or  one  of  the  parties.  The 
law  was  passed  by  a  considerable  majority.  Decazes  sent  it 
to  the  Peers,  while  the  Deputies  listened  to  M.  Hyde's  pro- 
posal to  suspend  the  irremovability  of  judges.  M.  Hyde,  as 
is  known,  had  been  compromised  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  3 
Nivose  and  was  long  wanted  by  Napoleon's  police  ;  now  he  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Assembly. 

"  The  object  of  his  law  was  to  set  aside  another  article  of  the 
Charter,  that  guaranteeing  to  French  subjects  independent 
judges.  It  was  all  the  more  important  for  the  party  that  this 
should  be  carried,  because  the  Chief  Justice,  in  spite  of  all 
his  condescensions  and  weakness,  did  not  belong  to  them,  and 
the  tribunals  were  generally  composed  of  men  who  had  carried 
out  the  duties  of  judge  under  the  last  government.  The 
Assembly,  indeed,  listened  to  it  with  eager  attention  and,  after 
referring  it  back  to  a  commission,  opened  a  discussion  on  the 
sedition  law. 

"  Hitherto  the  Right  had  maintained  a  certain  restraint,  but 
at  this  juncture  they  threw  all  restraint  aside  and  succeeded 
in  inspiring  France  with  fear  of  seeing  her  soil  bristle  with 
as  many  scaffolds  as  under  the  Convention.  Humbert  de 
Sesmaisons,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  showered  abuse  upon  the 
army  and  attributed  the  catastrophe  of  the  20th  March  to  the 
indulgence  displayed  in  1814,  maintained  that  every  man  who 
had  followed  the  flag  of  the  usurper  deserved  death,  and  asked 
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for  an  amendment  that  would  extend  the  application  of  this 
penalty  to  all  cries  and  speeches  in  the  slightest  degree  factious. 
Piet,  Brugeret,  Salaberry,  Kergorlay,  and  Brenner  vied  with 
him  in  violence.  I  was  in  the  tribune  reserved  for  the  peers, 
and  I  confess  I  seemed  to  be  assisting  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Convention.  Pasquier,  who  with  Guizot's  help  had  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  quite  an  able  report,  replied  to 
Kergorlay  with  ease  and  skill.  On  that  day  he  scored  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  and  best  deserved  oratorical  successes. 
One  by  one  all  the  blood-thirsty  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Right  were  set  aside  and  the  law  was  passed. 

"  That  dealing  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  had  the  same 
success  in  the  Peers.  It  had  been  framed  with  all  the  careless- 
ness that  is  characteristic  of  its  author.  Instead  of  submitting 
it  to  the  Committee  of  Legislation,  and  the  Council  of  State, 
Decazes  had  contented  himself  with  talking  it  over  with  his  own 
circle  and  used  as  its  final  form  what  had  been  drafted  for  him 
by  young  clerks  with  no  specialised  knowledge.  This  obscure 
and  slipshod  drafting  increased  its  arbitrariness  of  principle 
and  the  fears  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  best  brains  of  our 
Chamber  united  in  asking  the  Minister  of  Police  to  make  his 
proposals  more  precise  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  exorbitant 
power  should  at  least  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
ministers  and  high  officials. 

u  I  backed  their  efforts  with  my  own  entreaties  and  tried 
to  persuade  Decazes  that  he  ought  to  give  way,  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  his  popularity  and  credit  as  out  of  respect  for 
principles  which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  But 
Decazes  thought  it  due  to  his  dignity  to  refuse  the  Peers 
what  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  Deputies.  Fortunately  the 
Chamber  was  wiser  and  felt  that  the  safety  of  France  depended 
upon  its  union  with  the  minister  who  had  been  skilful  enough 
to  bring  the  King  on  to  the  side  of  the  Nation  in  opposition  to 
his  family ;  it  therefore  allowed  Decazes  the  victory  and 
passed  his  law.  For  my  part  I  forewent  a  speech  which  would 
inevitably  have  broken  off  my  relations  with  the  favourite  : 
in  it  I  criticised  not  only  his  law  but  all  these  extraordinary 
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laws  which  do  not  strengthen  the  hand  of  a  minister  who 
cannot  do  without  them  what  he  would  do  with  them. 

"  Meanwhile  both  within  and  outside  the  Chambers  the 
party's  audacity  increased  with  their  hopes.  At  Nimes, 
General  de  Lagarde,  an  emigre'  who  had  returned  with  the  due 
de  Richelieu  and  commandant  of  the  Department  of  Gard, 
had  been  assassinated.  The  secret  societies  were  spreading 
disorder  through  the  west  and  south,  where  the  King  was 
spoken  of  with  hatred  and  scorn,  and  the  hope  was  openly 
expressed  that  he  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Seeing  the  King  of  Spain  confiscate,  proscribe,  constantly 
change  Ministers,  abandon  himself  to  all  the  excesses  of 
despotism,  all  the  caprices  of  a  tyrant,  people  flattered 
themselves  that  the  same  thing  was  to  happen  in  France. 

"  Some  of  the  foreign  Ministers  resident  in  Paris,  but  not  the 
Russian  representative,  were  inclined  to  favour  the  counter- 
revolution. Their  birth  and  habits  caused  them  to  live  amongst 
the  old  nobility,  and  several  had  instructions  to  keep  alive  the 
germ  of  our  dissensions  and  support  a  party  that  would  govern 
France  in  such  a  way  as  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  her  prosperity 
and  greatness.  The  Prussian  Minister,  Baron  Humbolt, 
brother  of  the  traveller,  and  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  pursued  this  machiavellian  policy.  Malevolent  and 
scheming  by  nature,  Stuart  did  not  need  the  encouragement  of 
his  Cabinet  to  do  all  the  harm  he  could  to  France,  which  he 
detested.  The  sound  section  of  the  Ministry  had  only  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  rely  upon  to  stop  a  reaction,  the  mere 
attempt  at  which  might  bring  about  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  and  a  change  of  dynasty. 

"  Not  a  single  day  passed  without  my  conferring  with  the 
due  de  Richelieu  or  Decazes.  The  committee  of  seven  peers 
which  I  have  mentioned  and  over  which  I  presided  had  so 
successfully  established  its  influence  that  it  was  controlling 
the  Chamber  unsuspected.  The  Ministers,  who  were  unaware 
of  its  existence,  did  not  understand  how  I  managed  to  have 
such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Assembly  and  was  able 
to  foresee   the  issue  of  the  debates.     Even  if   I   had   told 
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Decazes  he  probably  would  not  have  understood.  The 
methods  which  I  had  found  so  successful  both  with  the  com- 
mittee and  among  all  my  colleagues  were  not  of  his  kind  and 
were  beyond  his  understanding. 

"  It  was  not  by  dint  of  dinners,  promises,  presents,  small 
appointments,  that  I  had  won  consideration  and  built  up 
considerable  credit.  I  had  done  this  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
by  giving,  without  deliberate  intention,  a  favourable  idea  of 
my  insight  and  judgment  and  by  the  moderation  of  my  views, 
the  impartiality  of  my  speeches  and,  above  all,  by  great  frank- 
ness in  openly,  though  with  discretion,  expressing  my  own 
opinions  and  making  no  concession  to  any  party.  Men's 
confidence  is  to  be  won  much  more  readily  by  resisting  them 
than  by  giving  way,  by  reason  than  by  flattery,  by  respecting 
them  rather  than  by  trying  to  bribe  them. 

"  One  thing  certain  is  that  those  who  were  most  prejudiced 
against  me,  all  those  old  courtiers  who  had  returned  with  the 
King,  sought  me  out  and  asked  me  for  information  and  ex- 
planations ;  in  a  word,  consulted  me  and  rarely  left  me  without 
expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to  number  me  in  their 
ranks.  Yet  I  did  not  show  them  any  sympathy.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  day  when  the  death  of  Murat  became  known 
they  indulged  in  my  presence  in  transports  of  delight,  ex- 
aggerating the  expression  of  their  feelings  as  if  to  oblige  me 
to  join  them.  I  regarded  them  with  pity  and  did  not  allow 
them  to  draw  from  me  a  single  word.  Perhaps  Murat  had 
deserved  his  fate,  but  I  was  painfully  moved  by  this  deplorable 
end  of  one  of  our  most  intrepid  soldiers  ;  a  Frenchman  who, 
even  if  he  had  no  right  to  the  crown,  at  least  showed  by  the 
very  audacity  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  perished  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  making  use  of  it  nor  entirely  unworthy 
to  wear  it. 

"  The  King  had  appointed  me,  with  Marbois,  to  a  commission 
to  defend  the  sedition  law  in  our  Chamber.  Our  Ultras  found 
it  too  lenient,  our  Liberals  too  arbitrary  ;  even  the  Minis- 
terialists, not  convinced  of  its  necessity,  did  not  want  it.  The 
consequences  of  its  rejection  would  have  been  incalculable,  for 
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the  loss  of  their  majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber  would  have 
meant  for  the  Ministry  forfeiture  of  their  only  means  of  support. 
There  was  even  reason  to  fear  that  the  King  would  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  dissolve  it,  for  in  the  matter  of  Ministers 
Louis  XVIII.  only  favoured  those  who  made  his  government 
smooth. 

"  My  task  therefore  was  no  less  important  than  it  was  delicate. 
Marbois,  by  his  lack  of  tact,  missed  no  opportunity  of  losing 
votes  for  us.  It  was  he  who  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  present 
the  law  and  explain  its  motives  :  "  We  present  this  law, 
gentlemen,"  he  concluded,  "  so  that  you  in  your  turn  may 
amend  or  adopt  it."  As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  im- 
prudent words  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Assembly  left 
who  was  willing  to  vote  for  the  law  as  it  stood  :  the  most 
favourably  disposed  thought  that  we  were  consenting  to  its 
amendment.  I  did  not  lose  a  moment,  but  spoke  individually 
to  all  who  were  within  hearing,  impressing  upon  them  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  trap  our  enemies  had  set 
for  us.  Indeed,  the  slightest  amendment  meant  sending  the 
law  back  to  the  Deputies,  and  there  it  was  certain  not  to  survive 
a  second  test.  I  decided  to  confine  myself  to  these  private 
conversations,  which  I  multiplied  and  renewed  unceasingly, 
reserving  myself  to  appear  towards  the  close  of  the  debate. 

"  The  Right  were  violent  but  clumsy  in  their  attack.  They 
concentrated  their  attention  on  Article  8,  which  made  synony- 
mous with  seditious  crimes,  threats,  abuse  and  violence  offered 
against  those  who  had  acquired  national  domains.  Chateau- 
briand seemed  to  be  our  most  formidable  opponent.  Although 
the  first  steps  in  his  career  as  an  orator  had  not  been  happy, 
he  was  reinforced  by  the  prestige  of  his  name  and  the  fame  of 
his  talent.  He  read  a  long  speech,  full  of  invective,  portions 
of  which  recalled  the  author  of  Rene  and  Atala.  The  way  in 
which  he  marshalled  all  his  colours  and  all  his  resources  made 
clear  the  value  he  placed  upon  success.  Success,  however,  he 
had  none  ;  when  he  had  finished  he  was  seen  to  return  to  his 
place  with  that  bitter  smile  which  shows  pride  taking  refuge 
in  scorn  of  the  applause  he  has  failed  to  win.      Lally  replied 
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to  him  with  all  the  superiority  of  an  athlete  trained  in  such 
conflicts.  His  gestures,  accent,  voice  and  face  sometimes  give 
him  great  advantages.  He  was  neither  a  greater  man  of 
affairs,  nor  statesman,  nor  a  better  logician  than  Chateaubriand, 
but  he  knew  how  to  throw  a  glamour  over  public  affairs  as 
Chateaubriand  does  over  nature,  solitude  or  love. 

"  The  debate  was  protracted  and  hitherto  we  had  made  a 
poor  defence.  When  Marbois  got  up  to  reply  I  knew  that  if 
he  did  so  the  law  was  lost.  I  besought  him  to  leave  it  to  me 
and,  not  daring  to  risk  a  full  reply  both  to  our  friends  and 
enemies,  I  held  it  over  until  the  opening  of  the  morrow's 
sitting.  I  composed  it  between  seven  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  going  to  the  Chamber.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  or  explain  impressions  made  on  assemblies  of  this 
kind.  Never  did  I  speak  with  greater  misgiving,  never,  it 
seems  to  me,  less  effectively,  yet  never  did  I  obtain  a  more 
unquestionable  success.  When  I  came  down  from  the  tribune 
a  crowd  of  members  of  both  parties  overwhelmed  me  with  praise 
and  declared  that  I  had  converted  them.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Right  hurled  at  me  furious  glances  which  permitted  me  to 
hope  that  I  had  snatched  victory  from  their  grasp. 

"  But  Chateaubriand  presented  a  painful  spectacle  ;  he  was 
almost  convulsed  with  rage.  I  heard  him  complaining  that  I 
had  outraged  him,  though  there  was  nothing  in  my  speech  to 
give  the  least  pretext  for  such  a  reproach.  I  realised  that  the 
real  outrage  lay  in  my  having  got  the  better  of  him.  I  had 
long  known  his  excessive  vanity,  I  knew  him  to  be  envious  and 
jealous,  but  I  did  not  know  and  could  never  have  believed  that 
his  face,  so  disarming  and  so  gentle,  his  eyes  which  had  expressed 
for  me  so  much  affection  and  sympathy,  could  have  looked  at 
me  with  such  an  expression  of  hatred.  Here  ended  without  hope 
of  renewal  our  fourteen  years  of  friendship,  or  rather  intimacy, 
strewn  with  vicissitudes  and  so  often  broken  and  renewed. 

"  The  sitting  was  suspended  for  a  moment.  Groups  were 
formed  among  which  Chateaubriand  passed,  threatening  to 
denounce  me  from  the  tribune  for  my  conduct  during  the 
Hundred  Days.     Several  times  I  looked  at  him  fixedly  and 
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in  such  a  way,  I  venture  to  say,  as  might  have  recalled  him  to 
himself  and  reminded  him  of  our  old  friendship.  He  saw  it  and 
understood  and  yet  there  remained  in  his  face  nothing  but 
inflexible,  demoniacal  pride. 

"  The  sitting  began  again  and  the  law  was  soon  put  to  the 
vote,  article  by  article.  Articles  8  and  9  raised  a  veritable 
uproar.  With  unprecedented  vehemence  the  Right  demanded 
their  suppression  or  amendment.  They  saw  clearly  that  they 
would  not  have  their  way  and  concentrated  upon  postponing 
the  moment  of  defeat.  Fifteen  members  got  up  to  demand  a 
vote  on  the  preliminary  question  which  we  were  invoking.  It 
was  late  and  the  Chamber  was  weary.  Chateaubriand  dashed 
to  the  tribune  to  obtain  a  new  hearing.  The  Assembly  refused 
to  listen.  He  strode  about  gesticulating  amid  the  tumult. 
The  more  he  felt  himself  being  overwhelmed  the  more  his  fury 
increased.  At  last  he  went  back  to  his  place  and  together  with 
his  party  suffered  the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  law  accepted  in  its 
entirety.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  I 
held  my  evening  reception,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Ministry 
took  the  opportunity  to  come  and  thank  and  congratulate  me. 


CHAPTER  III 

Trial  of  Marshal  Ney. 

"  The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Chamber  of  Peers  was 
to  exercise  for  the  first  time  its  functions  as  a  judiciary  court. 
While  the  Court  of  Assize  was  occupied  with  the  trial  of 
Lavalette,  an  enquiry  was  being  held  into  the  case  of  Marshal 
Ney  before  a  court-martial.  When  Ney  had  committed 
treason  he  was  a  marshal,  a  duke  and  a  peer  of  France,  and  he 
could  obviously  only  be  tried  by  the  Chamber ;  but  the  Ministry, 
on  the  strength  of  the  ordinance  which,  in  defiance  of  the 
Charter,  had  degraded  a  certain  number  of  peers,  thought  to 
give  it  retrospective  effect  and  treat  Ney  as  an  ordinary  general 
so  that  he  might  be  tried  by  military  law. 

"  The  trouble  was  to  find  judges,  as  became  apparent 
during  the  court-martial.  Its  members  were  Marshals  Jourdan, 
Massena,  Augereau,  Mortier,  and  Generals  Villate,  Claparede 
and  Graudler.  The  last  named,  who  was  not  devoid  of  shrewd- 
ness and  ability,  was  judge  advocate.  It  was  apparent  that, 
like  the  four  marshals,  he  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of  incompetency  to  avoid  having 
to  participate  in  a  sentence  which  would  render  them  all  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  their  old  brothers  in  arms. 
Graudler  worked  for  a  long  time  on  his  report.  I  never  met 
him  without  his  mentioning  the  painful  task  which  he  had  been 
made  to  undertake,  and  the  necessity  of  eventually  handing 
over  Ney  to  the  judges  provided  for  him  by  the  Charter.  I 
warned  the  Ministers,  whose  blindness  was  such  that  they  were 
only  enlightened  by  the  outcome. 

"  Ney  appeared  before  the  court-martial  with  the  bearing, 
less  of  an  accused  man  than  of  an  accuser.  He  replied  proudly 
to   the   questions   addressed   to  him,   protested   against   his 
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arbitrary  arrest,  and  summoned  the  court-martial  to  send  him 
before  the  Peers  if  they  would  not  restore  him  to  liberty.  He 
underwent  three  long  cross-examinations.  All  the  articles  of 
procedure  were  read  in  his  presence  and  the  court-martial, 
after  hearing  the  conclusions  of  its  judge-advocate,  declined  to 
pass  judgment  by  a  majority  of  five  to  two. 

"  The  Ministers,  instead  of  recognising  their  mistake  and 
doing  their  best  to  repair  it,  gave  way  to  anger.  Armed  with 
an  ordinance  which  they  had  shewn  to  no  one,  they  came  in  a 
body  on  the  nth  November  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  M.  de 
Richelieu  acted  as  spokesman.  Completely  ignorant  of 
questions  of  competence  and  criminal  legislation,  he  could  not 
understand  that  the  court-martial  had  declined  to  pass  judg- 
ment. He  only  saw  the  necessity  of  promptly  punishing  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  convinced  that  France  and  Europe 
demanded  chastisement.  His  speech  was  strangely  inept  and 
I  could  not  believe  my  ears  as  I  listened. 

"It  is  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  King,  gentlemen,'  he 
said,  '  that  we  fulfil  this  office ;  it  is  in  the  name  of  France  so 
long  indignant  and  now  stupefied.  It  is  even  in  the  name  of 
Europe  that  we  come  to  conjure  you  and  demand  of  you  to 
judge  Marshal  Ney.  It  is  useless,  gentlemen,  to  follow  the 
method  of  the  accusing  magistrates,  and  enumerate  in  detail 
all  the  charges  which  are  brought  against  the  accused ;  they 
will  be  seen  in  the  report  which  will  be  submitted  to  you. 
We  venture  to  say  that  the  Chamber  of  Peers  owes  the  world 
signal  reparation.  It  must  be  prompt,  for  it  is  important 
to  restrain  the  indignation  which  is  rising  on  every  side.  .  .  . 
The  King's  Ministers  are  obliged  to  tell  you  that  this  decision 
of  the  court-martial  is  becoming  a  triumph  for  faction.  We 
conjure  you  then,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  we  demand  of 
you  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  judgment  of  Marshal  Ney, 
following  for  this  procedure  the  forms  observed  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  laws,  save  for  the  modifications  provided  for  in  His 
Majesty's  ordinance  which  will  be  read  to  you.' 

"  This  passionate  insistence  on  our  judging,  or  rather  con- 
demning Marshal  Ney  at  once,  this  method  of  declaring  him 
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in  some  degree  outside  the  privileges  and  protection  that  the 
law  extends  to  accused  persons,  this  censure  of  the  decision  of 
the  court-martial,  lastly  this  picture  so  entirely  imaginary  of 
France  ready  to  revolt,  suddenly  changed  the  feeling  of  the 
Chamber  and  roused  indignation  in  every  mind.  In  vain  the 
ordinance  was  scanned  for  a  method  of  procedure  :  it  stated 
that  the  Marshal  should  be  judged  by  the  Chamber,  and  that 
was  all. 

"It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  embarrassment  caused  in  the 
minds  of  men,  ignorant  for  the  most  part  of  legal  formalities, 
who  had  never  in  their  liyes  sat  in  a  court  of  justice.  They 
wondered  how  a  magistrate  like  Decazes,  an  ex-president  of 
the  Court  of  Assize,  could  have  seen  fit  to  allow  a  step  at  once 
so  frivolous  and  so  revolting.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  questions 
to  which  the  Minister  had  not  provided  me  with  any  basis 
for  reply  :  '  How  will  the  functions  of  the  public  prosecutor  be 
fulfilled  ?  How  and  by  whom  will  the  witnesses  be  examined  ? 
Will  the  proceedings  be  public  ?  By  whom  will  the  indict- 
ment and  warrant  of  arrest  be  drawn  up  ?  Will  the  Chamber 
first  have  to  accept  the  indictment  ?  '  Dissatisfaction  rose  to 
the  breaking-point ;  '  Is  this  the  way  to  address  judges  ?  ' 
'  Does  the  Government  take  us  for  hangmen  ?  '  Several 
members  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country  or  going  to  bed.  I 
managed,  however,  to  calm  them. 

"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  join  them  in  condemning  the  speech  of 
the  due  de  Richelieu,  but  I  reminded  them  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issue  and  the  influence  we  might  exercise  on  the  destiny  of 
France.  Before  this  fatal  speech  all,  or  almost  all,  recognised 
the  necessity  for  a  striking  example,  and  they  would  have 
willingly  joined  in  making  it,  but  now  they  were  afraid  of 
appearing  to  yield  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  of  acting  as  its 
tool  in  the  pursuit  of  vengeance. 

"  As  for  the  ordinance,  I  excused  the  Ministry  by  saying  that 
they  had  merely  wanted  to  impress  the  Chamber  immediately 
the  court-martial  had  refused  judgment,  to  prevent  public 
opinion  from  being  diverted,  and  I  promised  them  that  a 
second  ordinance  would  remove  all  their  doubts  by  supplying 
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all  the  omissions  of  the  first.  Indeed,  I  hurried  to  the  due  de 
Richelieu's  house.  I  did  not  mention  his  speech  ;  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell  on  the  mistakes  of  an  honest  man  when  they  are 
irreparable.  But  I  hid  from  him  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on  among  the  peers.  It  frightened  him,  even  though  he  could 
not  understand  it,  and  he  begged  me  to  meet  the  Procurator- 
General,  Belart,  and  the  King's  Procurator  that  evening  at 
Decazes's  house  to  draw  up  the  new  ordinance. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  simpler.  Before  midnight  we 
had  finished  it,  and  on  Monday  the  13th  the  Ministers  submitted 
it  to  the  Chamber.  Its  effect  was  magical.  Everyone  read 
in  it  clearly  what  he  had  to  do  ;  minds  were  set  at  rest  and 
consciences  reassured.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  thanking 
me  for  what  I  had  done. 

"  At  the  same  session  Belart  read  his  charge,  which  was 
simply  a  paraphrase  of  the  due  de  Richelieu's  speech.  It  was 
marked  neither  by  the  dignity  nor  the  calm  and  impartiality 
that  never  deserts  the  true  magistrate.  That  day  Belart 
began  to  lose  a  reputation  almost  entirely  usurped.  The  first 
motion  that  he  proposed  was  in  the  end  adopted,  and  it 
remained  for  the  President  to  nominate  a  peer  to  act  as 
commissaire  instructeur.  M.  Dambray  told  me  he  had 
thought  of  me,  but  I  begged  him  to  spare  me  this  melan- 
choly honour,  pointing  out  that  it  was  more  fitting  to  select  a 
magistrate  such  as  M.  Seguier,  first  President  of  the  Cour 
Royale.  For  him  it  was  the  occasion  of  no  little  pleasure  and 
pride.  Seguier,  who  thought  he  could  never  do  enough  to 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  his  servility  under  the  Emperor  and 
who  was  terrified  lest  all  his  cowardice  during  the  Hundred 
Days  should  come  to  light,  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  zeal  and  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  Court.  When  he 
heard  his  nomination  he  could  not  contain  his  delight ;  ges- 
tures, expression  and  words  all  betrayed  it.  Hungry  hounds 
at  a  kill  show  less  avidity  than  he  showed  impatience  to  send 
Ney  to  his  death. 

"  It  was  on  the  16th  that  the  Chamber  heard  the  report  of 
its  commissaire  instructeur.     M.  Seguier,  seated  at  a  desk  which 
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had  been  substituted  for  the  tribune,  submitted  to  us  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  based  on  the  preliminary  proceedings. 
The  secretaire  archiviste  read  the  depositions  and  the  in- 
terrogatory. Everything  passed  off  with  calm  and  dignity. 
A  large  crowd  struggled  for  the  places  which  had  been  reserved 
for  the  public,  but,  following  closely  the  smallest  details  of  this 
great  scene,  they  did  not,  during  the  whole  proceedings,  allow  a 
single  sign  of  approval  or  disapproval  to  escape  them.  This 
sitting  lasted  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Finding  the 
hour  so  far  advanced  we  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

"On  the  17th  at  ten  o'clock  the  Chamber  reassembled. 
The  Procurator-General  presented  the  indictment,  offering  to 
obtain  the  warrant  of  arrest  and  to  open  the  case  on  the  earliest 
day  possible.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  sitting  as  a 
secret  committee,  the  Chamber  approved  the  indictment  and 
the  warrant  of  arrest,  and  fixed  the  opening  of  the  case  for 
the  2 1  st. 

"  Outside  our  own  circle  the  trial  of  Marshal  Ney  was  pro- 
ceeding before  a  much  more  formidable  tribunal,  that  of  public 
opinion.  No  one  raised  any  doubts  as  to  the  treason  committed 
by  the  accused.  Everyone  was  agreed  on  the  facts ;  the 
only  thing  on  which  opinion  was  divided  was  the  question  of 
the  consequences  that  were  to  follow.  The  Ultras  declared  that 
if  Ney  escaped  execution  there  was  no  justice  left  on  earth 
and  clamoured  for  his  death,  already  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  inevitable  protraction  of  the  proceedings.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  those  who  had  served  or  acknowledged 
Bonaparte  during  the  Hundred  Days  saw  themselves  exposed 
to  menace  or  humiliation  if  Ney's  head  were  to  fall. 

"  As  I  have  already  said  and  shall  often  repeat,  one  of  the 
gravest  mistakes  in  which  the  King  was  involved  was  that  of 
not  separating  on  his  arrival  the  real  instigators  of  20th  March 
from  the  Nation  which  saw  itself  placed  on  its  trial  with  the 
appearance  of  the  Marshal  on  the  prisoners'  bench.  As 
things  stood,  and  especially  after  the  time  that  had  elapsed, 
politics  carried  the  day  over  austere  justice,  and  instead  of 
arresting  Ney  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  allow  him  to 
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leave  France.  It  was  Decazes  who,  to  gain  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Court  and  ruin  the  due  d'Otronte,  had  had  the 
Marshal  arbitrarily  seized  in  the  mountains  where  he  was 
hiding.  I  say  arbitrarily  because  as  Prefect  of  Police  he  had 
no  authority  outside  Paris.  Ney,  once  captured,  had  to  be 
judged  and  his  condemnation  became  inevitable. 

"  On  the  21st,  before  daybreak,  a  vast  crowd  thronged  the 
approaches  to  the  Chamber.  The  guard  was  doubled.  The 
Marshal  was  to  appear  in  person.  At  ten  o'clock  we  entered 
the  Council  Hall.  There  the  President  made  a  short  speech 
in  which,  recapitulating  his  responsibilities  and  our  own,  he 
counselled  us  to  maintain  the  calm  and  impartiality  that  all 
upright  men  should  preserve  in  fulfilling  the  high  and  terrible 
functions  with  which  we  were  faced.  It  must  be  confessed,  to 
the  shame  of  certain  members,  that  this  recommendation  was 
not  superfluous.  Several  peers,  of  whom,  in  consideration  for 
the  living,  I  will  only  name  one  who  is  dead,  M.  de  Frondeville, 
had,  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  betrayed  an  impatience  that 
almost  amounted  to  cruelty.  The  Chamber  therefore  readily 
adopted  the  proposal  made  by  the  Chancellor  that  no  member 
should  challenge  a  witness  or  question  the  accused  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  President.  Then,  headed  by  the 
Chancellor,  we  entered  the  scene  of  our  usual  sittings. 

"  The  tribunes  were  packed  to  overflowing  with  spectators 
deeply  impressed  by  what  was  for  them  such  a  novel  situation. 
The  peers  filed  in  in  silence,  each  one  going  to  his  place  with 
religious  solemnity.  The  eyes  of  the  public,  but  not  those  of 
the  judges,  were  turned  impatiently  to  the  door  by  which  the 
accused  was  to  enter.  It  opened  and  the  Marshal,  followed 
by  his  guards  and  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  was  seen  ad- 
vancing with  deliberate  step  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him. 
Respectfully  saluting  the  Assembly  he  took  his  seat.  He  was 
wearing  all  his  orders  on  his  marshal's  uniform.  His  bearing 
was  assured  and  soldierly.  I  fell  to  studying  the  expression  of 
his  face.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  saying  to  himself :  '  I  have 
played  my  cards  badly  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  am  used  to 
looking  Death  in  the  face.' 
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"  In  his  presence  the  formal  calling  of  the  roll  was  carried 
out ;  161  peers  answered  it.  Never  had  there  been  such  a  large 
attendance  in  the  Chamber.  Then  the  indictment  was  read. 
Ney  listened  impatiently  and  even  interrupted  hotly.  Before 
opening  the  case,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  carried 
in  the  session  of  the  17th,  the  President  invited  him  to  put 
forward  his  grounds  of  objection.  It  was  precisely  upon  these 
that  his  defending  counsel  Berryer  and  Dupin  had  based  all 
their  hopes.  The  principal  plea  was  a  protest  that  the  trial 
could  not  legally  be  proceeded  with  until  the  mode  of  procedure 
before  the  Chamber  in  a  criminal  case  had  been  regularised  by 
formal  legislation.  Berryer  spoke  at  length,  and  with  legal 
technicality.  He  bored  his  audience  to  extinction  and  so 
weakened  the  interest  that  the  appearance  of  the  Marshal  had 
aroused.  Belart  replied  with  great  facility  and  method.  We 
withdrew  to  the  Council  Hall  where,  after  ripe  deliberation,  the 
first  plea  raised  by  the  accused  was  set  aside ;  in  addition  he 
was  requested  to  present  all  his  other  pleas  of  the  same  type  at 
the  next  sitting  which  the  Chamber  fixed  for  the  following  day. 

"  On  the  23rd  Berryer  and  Dupin  attacked  the  first  articles 
of  the  procedure,  representing  them  as  null  and  void  Belart 
was  in  a  strong  position  to  reply  and  did  so  successfully.  All 
objections  having  been  successfully  quashed  the  accused  was 
reduced  to  asking  for  time  to  hear  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  This  gave  rise  to  shameful  discussion.  The  Ultras 
were  adamant  in  refusing  any  delay ;  they  seemed  afraid  lest 
Ney  should  escape.  I  tried  to  put  shame  into  several  of  them  : 
'  Just  consider  the  matter  carefully,'  I  said.  '  Is  an  accused 
man  ever  refused  a  hearing  for  the  witnesses  who  attest  his 
innocence  ?  Are  we  judges  or  hangmen  ?  '  Although  I 
certainly  cannot  boast  of  having  converted  a  single  one,  a 
respite  of  eleven  hours  was  granted  to  Ney  by  a  majority  of 
106  to  50,  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  adjourned  until 
4th  December. 

"  Those  who  were  afraid  of  calling  down  vengeance  on  their 
own  heads  by  condemning  Ney,  and  their  number  was  in- 
creasing daily,  found  in  the  Convention  an  excellent  pretext 
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for  not  judging  him,  while  at  the  same  time  the  violence  and 
absurdity  of  the  Ultras  played  into  the  hands  of  their  op- 
ponents. I  could  see  the  moment  coming  when  the  Chamber 
would  accept  the  plea,  though  it  had  the  least  foundation  of 
any  of  those  put  forward.  When  the  question  was  put  to  me 
I  could  not  resist  the  reply  that  the  point  in  question  was  a 
capitulation  concluded  between  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
two  armies ;  that  the  foreign  generals  who  had  signed  it  could 
not  have  committed  the  King  of  France  nor  have  acted  in 
his  name  ;  that  in  stipulating  the  conditions  under  which  Paris 
would  open  her  gates  to  him  they  had  admitted  the  condition 
that  no  political  misdemeanour  could  be  investigated  or 
punished  either  by  them  or  their  sovereigns  ;  that  the  Provisory 
Government  had  also  accepted  this  since  the  due  d'Otrante, 
its  President,  had  not  hesitated  to  sign  the  ordinances  of 
banishment  of  24th  July. 

"  Lastly  I  gave  the  details  asked  of  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
Neuilly  Conference,  at  which  it  will  be  remembered  I  was 
present,  and  I  proved  by  the  facts,  which  unfortunately  were 
unanswerable,  that  none  of  the  contracting  parties,  i.e.,  neither 
the  Allies  nor  the  French  generals,  nor  the  Provisory  Govern- 
ment had  intended  to  bind  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  Convention  of 
3rd  July  or  impose  any  rule  or  limit  either  to  his  justice  or 
clemency.  After  this  information  no  one  spoke  further,  and 
the  Chamber  decided  almost  unanimously  that  its  President 
should  oppose  the  reading  of  the  Convention  and  its  invocation 
by  Berry er  and  Dupin  for  the  defence. 

u  At  ten  o'clock  the  session  became  public.  It  was  to  be  the 
last,  and  judges  and  spectators  all  seemed  a  prey  to  the  same 
emotion.  With  several  exceptions,  very  few  but  very  revolt- 
ing, the  peers  deplored  in  their  hearts  these  judicial  functions 
that  had  been  forced  upon  them  and  which  a  sane  policy  would 
have  spared  them.  The  formal  roll-call  revealed  the  presence 
of  160  peers  ;  a  few  witnesses  were  heard  and  Berry  er  opened 
his  speech  for  the  defence.  He  spoke  without  interruption 
until  three  o'clock,  when,  his  strength  exhausted,  he  asked  for 
a  rest,  and  the  hearing  was  suspended  until  four. 
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"  This  was  the  moment  Ney's  counsel  had  been  waiting  for 
to  invoke  the  Convention  of  3rd  July.  Belart  at  once  in- 
terrupted them  to  state  that  he  opposed  the  use  of  a  plea  that 
had  no  bearing  on  the  case,  that  the  Military  Convention  of 
3rd  July  had  nothing  in  common  with  our  law  nor  with  the 
indictment,  and  that  it  could  not  bind  the  King  who  had  not 
been  a  party  to  it.  He  concluded  by  ruling  in  the  name  of  the 
King's  ministres  commissaires  that  it  should  not  be  read,  and 
that  the  accused  should  not  be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

"  The  President  observed  that,  by  virtue  of  the  discretionary 
powers  invested  in  him,  he  might  have  opposed  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plea  so  completely  foreign  to  the  defence  of  the 
accused,  but  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  the  Chamber, 
which  had  agreed  by  a  large  majority  that  a  purely  military 
convention  which  the  King  had  never  consented  to  or  ap- 
proved could  not  be  argued  before  it,  and  consequently  the 
defence  were  forbidden  to  employ  it.  Dupin  then  submitted 
that  by  the  Treaty  of  20th  November,  the  town  of  Sarrelouis 
where  the  Marshal  was  born  having  ceased  to  be  a  part  of 
French  territory,  the  Marshal  himself  was  no  longer  a  Frenchman. 

"  At  these  words  Ney  rose  and,  proudly  laying  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  declared  that  he  would  never  cease  to  be  a  French- 
man. '  But  you/  he  said,  firmly  addressing  his  defending 
counsel,  '  add  nothing  to  my  defence  if  it  is  not  to  have  the 
latitude  you  thought.'  '  Far  from  limiting  the  defence  of 
the  accused,'  replied  Belart,  '  the  Court  will  recognise  that  the 
King's  commissaries  have  been  anxious  to  allow  it  all  the 
latitude  possible.' 

"  The  President  invited  the  advocates  to  continue,  keeping 
within  the  bounds  prescribed.  '  I  forbid  it,'  cried  Ney  in  a 
loud,  angry  voice.  This  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  accused 
sent  a  shudder  through  the  Assembly.  I  do  not  know  what 
passed  in  the  minds  of  others,  but  I  shall  never  forget  what 
passed  through  mine.  The  more  absurd  the  advantage  that 
Ney  and  his  defenders  wanted  to  derive  from  the  Convention 
of  3rd  July  appeared  to  me,  the  more  odious  it  seemed  that  he 
should  be  prevented  from  trying  to  avail  himself  of  it.     Pleas 
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outside  the  case  after  all  are  only  objectionable  in  so  far  as 
they  prolong  the  defence  and  weary  the  judges.  Surely  that 
is  better,  especially  in  political  cases,  than  to  allow  the  accused 
to  complain  that  he  is  being  murdered. 

"The  Procurator-General  then  placed  on  the  desk  the  final 
charge  summoning  the  Chamber,  in  view  of  the  proofs  revealed 
by  the  trial,  to  condemn  to  death  Michel  Ney,  Marshal  of 
France,  due  d'Elchingen,  prince  de  la  Moskova,  ex-peer 
of  France,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  decree  of 
12th  May,  1793.  It  was  five  o'clock.  We  went  into  secret 
committee.  The  commissaries,  the  accused  and  his  defending 
counsel  withdrew.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  questions  should  be  put.  It  was  decided  that 
each  should  be  voted  upon  separately,  first  the  fact,  then  the 
nature  of  the  fact,  and  then  the  penalty.  As  the  conclusion 
of  this  great  trial  approached  the  judges  showed  ever-increasing 
impartiality,  nay  more,  it  must  be  said  that  their  hearts  seemed 
touched  with  pity. 

"The  first  question  was  this:  Is  the  accused  convicted  of 
having,  on  the  night  of  i^th-iqth  March,  1815,  received  emissaries 
of  the  usurper  ?  The  order  of  the  roll  was  then  followed  ; 
each  peer,  upon  his  name  being  called,  rose  in  turn  and,  placing 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  replied  aloud  :  On  my  honour  he  is  {or 
is  not)  guilty.  Out  of  161  votes  113  were  for  the  affirmative 
and  47  for  the  negative. 

"  The  second  question  ran  thus  :  Is  the  accused  convicted 
of  having  read  on  the  said  14th  March,  1815,  in  the  public  square 
of  Lons-le-Saunier  in  the  Department  of  Jura,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  a  proclamation  tending  to  excite  to  rebellion  and  deser- 
tion to  the  enemy  ;  of  having  immediately  given  the  order  to  his 
troops  to  rally  to  tJie  usurper  and  of  having  himself  at  their  head 
effected  this  reunion. 

"  The  affirmative  was  unanimously  pronounced. 

"  The  third  question  was  :  7s  the  accused  convicted  of  having 
thus  committed  a  crime  of  high  treason  and  an  attempt  against 
the  safety  of  the  State  with  the  object  of  destroying  or  changing 
the  Government  and  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  ? 
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"  The  affirmative  was  carried,  again  unanimously. 

"  We  now  came  to  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.  The  roll 
was  twice  formally  called,  in  order  that,  the  second  time,  any 
peer  who  had  at  the  first  voted  for  the  extreme  penalty  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  revoke  his  vote  in  favour  of  a  more 
merciful  sentence. 

"At  the  first  voting  142  votes  were  in  favour  of  death, 
thirteen  of  deportation  and  five  peers  abstained  from  voting. 

"  The  second  time  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  range  myself 
with  those  who  had  voted  for  deportation  ;  the  majority 
would  have  been  obtained  just  the  same  for  the  extreme 
penalty  and  I  should  have  spared  myself  the  pain  of  voting 
for  death  ;  I  who  had  always  wished  that  public  morality  could 
justify  the  abolition  of  this  penalty.  But  this  would  have 
meant  putting  myself  above  the  law  and,  as  a  judge,  I  should 
have  been  setting  a  dangerous  example.  I  searched  my  inmost 
soul ;  I  examined  myself  before  the  tribunal  of  my  ancestors 
and  I  realised  that  my  relenting  in  favour  of  the  less  severe 
penalty,  which  would  have  no  effect  on  the  accused,  was  of 
importance  to  none  but  myself.  It  would  restore  my  popu- 
larity with  the  Bonapartist,  military  party  which  had  not 
ceased  to  pursue  me  with  threats  since  the  opening  of  the  trial. 
I  hesitated  no  longer  and  voted  as  the  first  time.  Three 
peers  joined  the  thirteen  who  had  voted  for  deportation,  139 
spoke  in  favour  of  death,  and  the  same  five  peers  as  before 
refused  to  vote. 

"  At  half -past  eleven  the  public  were  readmitted  and  the 
sentence  was  read  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  accused. 

■'  Nothing  could  depict  the  solemnity  of  that  tragic  night. 
It  could  be  seen  in  the  faces  of  all  the  judges  that  their  con- 
sciences were  tranquil  and  their  hearts  rent.  Death  silenced 
hatred,  and  party  spirit  was  hushed  in  the  presence  of  the 
scaffold.  We  had  touched  no  food  since  the  morning,  and  the 
aged  peers,  who  were  very  numerous  in  the  Chamber,  could 
hardly  sit  upright  in  their  places.  When  we  withdrew  we 
passed  into  the  hall  where  a  supper  had  been  prepared.  Stand- 
ing and  in  silence,  everyone  took  whatever  refreshment  was 
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nearest  to  hand  that  would  give  him  strength  to  reach  his 
home. 

"  The  following  day  Ney  was  executed.  He  sent  for  a  con- 
fessor and  showed  the  same  courage  to  the  end.  He  fell  giving 
the  order  to  fire  and  indicating  to  the  soldiers  the  place  at 
which  to  aim. 

"  People  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  what  the  Em- 
peror thought  of  him.  '  Marshal  Ney/  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  '  has  a  hard  heart  and  a  limited  intelligence  ;  he  is 
especially  fond  of  money,  greedy  and  envious.  He  hates  the 
nobility  and  feels  his  lack  of  education.  He  is  a  good  divisional 
general  and  nothing  more.  His  greatest  merit  is  that  he 
never  loses  his  head  and  never  lets  himself  be  cast  down  by  a 
reverse.  This  is  how  he  rendered  me  such  great  services  in 
the  retreat  from  Moscow/ 

"  There  would  have  been  no  end  to  the  details  I  have  entered 
into  if  I  had  recorded  everything  I  observed  during  this  trial. 
The  courage  and  weakness,  the  spirit  of  reaction  and  the 
impartiality,  the  fear  of  self -injury  in  the  present  and  that  of 
danger  in  the  future  assumed  every  aspect  around  me  and 
varied  in  expression  according  to  individual  character.  Among 
the  five  peers  who  abstained  from  voting,  contrary  to  all  rule 
and  duty,  not  one,  in  my  opinion,  was  prompted  by  conscience 
or  principle,  but  did  so  as  a  way  out  of  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. The  due  de  Choiseul  said,  when  his  turn  came,  that  hav- 
ing been  himself  condemned  and  having  looked  death  closely 
in  the  face,  the  aversion  with  which  it  still  inspired  him 
did  not  allow  him  to  inflict  it  on  another.  The  due  de 
Montmorency  declared  that,  Ney  being  a  neighbour  of  his 
and  having  often  hunted  with  him,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  do  him  such  an  ill  turn." 


CHAPTER  IV 

Weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  Ministry — Proposed  amnesty — The 
treaty  of  1815 — The  Emperor  Alexander — Views  of  Austria  and 
England — Pozzo  di  Borgo — The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

"  I  take  up  again  the  story  of  the  session  which  I  had  sus- 
pended in  order  not  to  interrupt  my  narrative.  The  Ministry 
was  every  day  losing  respect  and  influence  both  within  and  out- 
side the  Chambers.  The  majority  of  its  acts  were  marked  by 
weakness  and  incapacity.  Hardly  had  the  Peerage  been 
declared  hereditary  than  the  Ministry  itself  violated  this 
principle  by  making  exceptions  which  were  motiveless  and 
sometimes  scandalous.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Semonville 
succeeded  in  passing  on  his  peerage  to  M.  de  Montholon,* 
whose  brother  had  followed  Napoleon  to  Saint  Helena.  Vau- 
blanc  continued  to  fill  the  administration  with  partisans  of 
reaction  ;  d'Houdetot,  one  of  the  best  prefects  in  France, 
after  narrowly  escaping  assassination  by  the  Royalists  at  Caen 
within  his  prefecture,  was  obliged  to  resign  and  was  replaced 
by  a  certain  Berthier,  a  veritable  fanatic. 

"  Marbois,  carried  away  by  the  stream,  signed  ordinances  on 
which  one  would  never  have  expected  to  find  his  name.  He 
gave  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of  State  to  Balainvilliers, 
formerly  Chancellor  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  who  in  himself 
represented  all  the  stupidity  and  empty  importance  of  the  old 
regime.  Meanwhile  the  due  d'Angouleme  was  sent  to  appease 
the  restless  spirits  of  the  south.  Attempts  were  made  to  seize 
the  assassins  of  General  de  Lagarde,  and  troops  were  gar- 
risoned in  Nimes  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  until  these 
assassins  and  their  accomplices  should  have  been  delivered 
to  the  tribunals.     It  is  from  this  time  that  dates  the  separation 
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of  the  due  d'Angouleme  from  his  family  and  his  close  union 
with  the  King,  his  uncle,  and  the  Constitutional  Party. 

"  The  due  de  Richelieu  had  given  him,  on  his  departure, 
instructions  upon  which  I  was  consulted  and  which  were 
closely  followed  by  the  Prince.  Full  of  wisdom,  they  were 
such  as  to  set  him  irrevocably  at  variance  with  the  Ultra- 
Royalists  of  the  south.  Why  did  not  M.  de  Richelieu  continue 
thus  personally  to  direct  this  Prince,  the  hope  of  his  race  ? 
Why  did  he  let  Decazes  get  hold  of  him  and  assume  with  him 
almost  as  much  importance  as  with  the  King  ?  It  was  without 
a  doubt  one  of  his  most  serious  mistakes  and  one  which  was 
to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  subsequent  events. 

"  The  extraordinary  laws  followed  one  another  rapidly  :  the 
due  de  Feltre  presented  the  one  which  instituted  Cours  Pre- 
votales  for  the  hearing  of  certain  political  crimes.  It  met  with 
little  opposition  in  either  Chamber.  I  had  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  its  drafting  in  the  comite  de  legislation,  and 
succeeded  in  making  it  as  mild  as  possible  and  as  little  dero- 
gatory to  common  justice.  Meanwhile  it  became  urgent  that 
an  end  should  be  put  to  the  severity  of  sentences.  The  number 
of  death  sentences,  mostly  pronounced  by  default,  which 
were  ringing  and  re-echoing  throughout  France  were  less 
successful  in  inspiring  fear  than  in  causing  irritation.  The 
Ministry  perceived  this  and  conceived  the  idea  of  an  amnesty 
by  means  of  which  the  past  would  be  at  last  forgotten. 

"  The  Right  were  quicker  still  and,  regarding  the  amnesty 
proposed  by  the  King  as  impossible  to  refuse,  they  wished  to 
be  the  first  to  ask  for  it  so  that  they  might  arrange  its 
conditions  and  cover  the  lists  of  proscription  with  a  veil  of 
clemency.  Consequently  Bouville  and  Duplessis-Grenedan 
proposed  in  secret  committee  an  alleged  general  amnesty,  with 
exceptions  arranged  in  categories  and  so  numerous  that  they 
far  outweighed  the  rule  and  included  almost  all  those  whom 
party  rancour  was  then  persecuting  as  Men  of  the  Hundred 
Days.  The  Ministers  entered  into  negotiations  with  them 
and  two  conferences  were  held  at  M.  de  Richelieu's,  to  which  I 
was  summoned,  together  with  the  most  influential  members 
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of  both  Chambers,  MM.  de  Villele,  de  Corbieres,  de  Bouville, 
de  Kergorlay,  de  Grosbois,  de  Chateaubriand  representing  the 
Ultras,  and  Laine,  Pasquier,  Royer-Collard,  de  Serre,  Gamier, 
Pastoret  and  myself  the  Constitutionalists. 

"  We  began  by  considering  a  question  of  principle,  on  which 
it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement,  as  to  whether  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chambers  was  necessary  and  whether  the 
right  of  clemency  included  that  of  amnesty.  My  opinion  was 
definite  and  I  put  it  forward  at  considerable  length.  Clemency 
consists  in  remitting  a  penalty  stipulated  by  law  and  inflicted 
by  judges;  amnesty  in  remitting  a  crime  before  it  has  even 
been  proved  and  the  guilty  party  branded  by  the  sentence. 
In  the  first  case  justice  is  already  three  parts  accomplished, 
society  reassured  and  morality  satisfied ;  in  the  second  the 
course  of  justice  is  arrested  and  the  man  whom  justice  might 
have  condemned  is  reinstated  with  all  the  rights  of  an  innocent 
man. 

"  Now,  I  ask,  could  such  an  act  dispense  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  two  Chambers  when  no  article  of  the  Charter  has  included 
it  in  the  sphere  of  the  royal  prerogative  ?  In  a  government  in 
which  the  legislative  power  exists  separately  from  the  executive 
power  it  is  already  much  that  the  latter  should  be  able  to 
dispense  with  carrying  out  the  law  by  remitting  the  penalty 
that  the  law  has  pronounced ;  but  it  would  be  contrary  to 
its  nature  to  raise  itself  above  the  law  to  the  extent  of  an- 
ticipating its  decision  and  acting  to  some  degree  as  though 
the  law  did  not  exist.  The  Ultras  supported  me  because 
they  feared  that,  if  the  King  were  to  act  alone,  the  amnesty 
would  not  be  full  and  complete.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  this  party,  with  unmitigated  opportunism  and 
frequently  in  contradiction  to  their  own  opinions,  profess  and 
will  continue  to  profess  extreme  Liberal  or  Absolutist  doctrines 
according  as  one  or  the  other  may  serve  as  the  instrument  of 
their  passions  or  a  protection  for  their  interests. 

"  The  only  result  of  this  conference,  and  the  one  which  fol- 
lowed it,  was  to  reveal  the  weakness  of  the  Ministry.  Without 
showing  even  a  semblance  of  having  made  up  its  own  mind, 
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it  urged  the  Right  not  to  be  exacting  and  to  allow  the  King 
to  exercise  his  clemency.  The  language  and  attitude  of  the 
due  de  Richelieu  were  remarkable.  He  bore  with  impatience 
the  yoke  of  his  own  weakness,  or  rather  impotence.  It  was 
obvious  that  this  excellent  man  would  have  liked  to  be  strong, 
but  had  not  the  intelligence  to  discover  how  to  set  about  it. 
He  was  always  unequal  to  his  destiny,  always  inadequate 
to  his  position  and  the  obligations  it  imposed,  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  expression  of  bitterness  and  constraint  which 
was  ever  imprinted  on  his  face  and  manner  so  long  as  he  held 
his  high  office. 

"  He  had  just  completed  his  negotiations  with  the  Allies. 
He  had  still  to  announce  to  France  the  sacrifices  that  Europe 
exacted  of  her,  to  unroll  before  the  eyes  of  the  Chambers  that 
series  of  treaties  in  which  the  language  of  the  highest  philosophy 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  most  odious  abuse  of  force,  actuated 
by  the  most  sordid  interests.  I  saw  him  alone  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  nation  this  melan- 
choly tribute  to  his  nights  of  labour.  Never  was  there  a  more 
unhappy  man.  '  Who  will  do  me  justice  ?  '  he  said.  '  Who 
will  give  me  credit  for  my  devotion  ?  Who  will  realise  the 
evils  I  have  spared  the  country,  the  scourges  I  have  turned 
from  her  breast  by  signing  these  deplorable  treaties  ?  ' 

M  It  was  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  that  he  first  betook  himself, 
accompanied  by  his  colleagues.  *  Gentlemen/  he  said  with 
emotion,  '  the  King  has  charged  us  to  communicate  to  you  the 
act  so  long  announced,  so  impatiently  awaited,  by  which, 
after  eight  months  of  disorder,  alarms  and  calamities  beyond 
measure  that  have  frightened  Europe  and  desolated  France, 
the  system  of  our  political  relations  with  the  foreign  states 
and  their  sovereigns  is  definitely  established/  He  then  read 
this  famous  treaty,  an  analysis  of  which  I  cannot  dispense  with 
here. 

"  The  Allied  Powers,  after  extolling  the  services  they  claimed 
to  have  rendered  to  France,  Europe  and  civilisation,  announced 
their  intention  of  exacting  from  the  French  people  a  just 
indemnity  for  their  sacrifices,  and  the  guarantees  that  they 
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judged  necessary  and  prudent  before  readmitting  them  into 
the  great  Concert  of  Europe.  In  consequence  France,  back 
again  within  the  boundaries  of  1790,  also  ceded  Landau  and 
demolished  Huningue.  In  addition  she  was  to  pay  700  millions 
and  maintain  and  pay  150,000  foreign  soldiers  who  for  five 
years  were  to  occupy  her  frontiers  and  fortresses.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  this  army  of  occupation  was  to  withdraw  and 
hand  over  the  occupied  areas,  unless  after  the  first  three  years 
the  allied  sovereigns  recognised  that  reciprocal  interests  and 
the  process  of  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  tranquillity 
in  France  allowed  of  hastening  the  evacuation  of  our  territory 
and  anticipating  the  time  fixed  for  our  liberation.  By  an 
additional  article  the  high  contracting  powers  pledged  them- 
selves to  renew  their  combined  efforts  and  adopt  the  most 
efficacious  methods  of  effecting  the  entire  and  absolute  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade. 

"  Having  finished  his  reading  of  the  treaty,  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  before  reading  the  supplementary  conventions,  made 
a  speech,  the  effect  of  which  was  modified  by  the  accent  of  the 
speaker,  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes  and  the  general  air  of 
grief  that  characterised  his  bearing.  In  this  speech  his  tact- 
lessness went  so  far  as  to  defend  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon 
us  by  representing  them  as  a  debt  owed  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  their  subjects.  He  then  read  four  conventions.  The  first 
determined  the  method  and  dates  of  payment  of  the  700 
millions,  the  second  stated  the  conditions  and  fixed  the  boun- 
dary of  the  area  to  be  occupied  on  our  frontiers  by  150,000 
foreigners,  the  third  and  fourth  dealt  with  the  examination 
and  liquidation  of  claims  amounting  to  an  enormous  sum  that 
threatened  almost  to  double  the  burden  we  were  to  bear. 

"  The  treaty  of  30th  May  1814  had  admitted  them  at  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reject  them  finally  ; 
but  M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  a  levity  and  lack  of  foresight  that 
in  England  would  at  the  least  have  ensured  his  impeachment, 
admitted  the  principle  without  regard  to  the  consequences  and 
thereby  came  within  an  ace  of  inadvertently  signing  the  ruin 
of  France.     M.  de  Richelieu,  finding  the  principle  admitted, 
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merely  made  the  mistake  of  not  first  trying  to  discover  to  what 
sum  the  total  of  these  foreign  liquidations  would  amount. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  the  Powers  would  have 
consented  to  reduce  them  ;  they  were  not  yet  aware  of  the 
secret  of  our  resources ;  they  were  far  from  foreseeing  with 
what  ease  France  would  be  able  to  meet  her  obligations,  and 
they  would  have  been  afraid  of  her  inability  to  meet  them  if 
some  limit  were  not  fixed  to  their  amount. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  left  the  tribune  after  once  more  expressing 
his  grief  at  the  inevitable  necessity  which  alone  could  have 
forced  the  hand  of  a  French  minister  to  sign  such  conditions. 
The  Assembly  maintained  silence  and  looked  calm  and  im- 
pressive. No  one  thought  of  accusing  the  negotiators  of  the 
evils  in  which  each  was  to  bear  a  part. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  the  treaties  themselves  and  study  the 
interplay  of  interests  and  influences  that  led  to  their  drafting. 

"  The  20th  March  had  furnished  the  Cabinets  inimical  to 
France  with  a  powerful  argument.  It  is  nothing,  they  said,  to 
have  brought  down  Napoleon.  The  spirit  that  has  shown  itself 
in  the  country  during  the  Hundred  Days  is  sufficient  proof  that 
France  has  lost  nothing  of  her  pride  and  that  she  will  avenge 
her  injuries  and  raise  again  her  standards  as  soon  as  she  can. 
This  time  then  it  must  be  made  impossible  for  her  to  under- 
take anything  that  may  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Con- 
sequently the  secondary  powers  like  Holland  and  Prussia 
proposed  to  exact  from  France  such  tribute  as  would  cripple  her, 
while  England  and  Austria  proposed  to  force  her  to  demolish 
her  fortresses  and  cede  Lorraine,  Flanders,  Alsace  and  Franche- 
Comte.  Russia  alone  defended  against  the  rest,  I  will  not  say 
the  interests  but  the  existence  of  our  unhappy  country. 
France  owes  the  fact  that  she  is  still  France  to  three  men 
whose  names  she  must  always  bless :  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  his  two  ministers,  Capo  dTstria  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

"It  will  be  opportune  here  to  explain  the  situation  as  it 
affected  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  estimate  of  their  different  degrees  of  disinterestedness  and 
nobility  of  sentiment.     England,  Prussia  and  Austria,  governed 
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or  represented  by  ordinary  men,  regarded  the  question  from 
the  commonplace  point  of  view,  and  thought  only  of  weakening 
us  as  much  as  possible  and  grasping  the  lion's  share  of  the 
spoil.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  greatly  to  Russia's  interest 
that  France  should  remain  a  first-class  power.  Having 
nothing  to  fear  from  her  herself,  she  had  much  to  expect  from 
her  in  her  quarrels  with  Austria  and  Prussia  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  her  designs  in  the  East.  She  regarded  France  as  her 
natural  ally  and  her  strongest  support  in  disputing  with 
England  the  domination  of  the  world ;  but  her  politics  had 
less  influence  on  our  destiny  than  the  character  of  her  sovereign. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  not  included  in  the  gallery  of 
portraits  that  my  connection  with  the  celebrated  men  of  my 
time  has  allowed  me  to  make.  My  education  also  suffers  from 
my  not  having  known  him.  However,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  I  have  seen  all  the  documents  of  negotiations  from  the 
second  Restoration  down  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
armies,  that  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with  the  two  men 
who  knew  Alexander  best,  Pozzo  and  Richelieu,  and  that  for 
two  years  these  two  men  showed  me  all  their  official  and 
secret  correspondence  with  Alexander  and  Capo  d'Istria,  some 
confidence  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  remarks  I  am  going 
to  make. 

"  There  are  men  who  are  destined  to  be  dupes :  those 
who  combine  limited  intelligence  and  ardent  imagination 
with  immoderate  lust  for  glory.  This  is  the  impression  I  have 
formed  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He  seems  to  me  always  to 
have  been  in  pursuit  of  some  dazzling  chimera  or  abandoning 
himself  to  some  ecstatic  infatuation.  Deceived  in  his  youth 
by  Napoleon,  whose  judgment  of  him  was  similar  to  mine,  he 
imagined  that  he  would  share  all  his  fame,  and  that  together 
they  would  offer  to  the  world  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  two 
heroes  united  for  its  happiness  by  the  closest  friendship. 

"  Napoleon  had  exercised  over  him  that  fascination  it  was 
difficult  to  escape,  but  in  his  case  the  charm  acted  so  completely 
that  it  required  nothing  less  than  invasion  of  his  own  territory 
and  the  burning  of  Moscow  to  open  his  eyes.    Wounded  then 
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in  his  pride  that  cannot  forgive,  the  target  of  ridicule,  which 
he  fears  above  everything,  there  happened  to  him  what  happens 
to  the  loftiest  minds.  He  sought  consolation  only  in  the 
exaltation  of  his  thoughts  and  saw  no  other  hope  of  forgetting 
his  weakness  and  mistakes  than  in  the  glory  with  which  he 
might  gild  them.  A  sort  of  pious  illuminism  took  possession 
of  his  mind  which  was  less  endowed  with  wisdom  than  with 
virtue.  He  believed  himself  called  upon  to  redress  all  the  evil 
of  which  Napoleon  was  the  cause,  and  henceforward  his  whole 
mind  was  concentrated  on  meriting  the  title  of  benefactor  of 
mankind  by  recalling  all  the  nations  to  religious  ideas, 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  true  Christianity  and  finally 
bringing  about  a  general  reconciliation  between  peoples  and 
kings  by  means  of  institutions  which  would  guarantee  the 
rights  of  the  former  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  latter 
merely  that  they  might  take  up  and  carry  through  beneficent 
work.  Such  was  the  dream  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
type  of  universal  reform  that  had  germinated  in  his  mind. 

"  France  therefore  owed  her  preservation  much  more  to 
moral  than  political  forces.  It  was  chiefly  because  she  was 
oppressed  that  he  extended  to  her  his  protection.  It  is 
noticeable  in  the  treaties  that  the  Bourbons  are  never  referred 
to  without  reference  being  made  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Charter,  and  that  the  Charter  is  no  less  guaranteed  by  the  Allied 
Powers  than  the  throne  which  they  have  twice  restored.  All 
the  passages  of  this  kind  were  dictated  or  written  by  Alexander. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  representative  government  could 
alone  defend  the  Bourbons  against  themselves  and  keep  them 
from  rousing  the  interests  that  were  always  ready  to  overthrow 
them.  He  felt  that  his  honour  and  self-respect  were  at  stake 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  from  whom  he  had  only  torn  her  prey 
by  answering  for  the  tranquillity  of  France,  once  institutions 
in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  should  protect  the  nation 
against  the  prejudices  and  memories  of  her  old  masters. 

"  The  Allied  Powers,  moreover,  had  less  faith  in  his  promises 
and  foresight  than  they  pretended ;  they  gave  way  to  him 
simply  because  he  was  the  strongest,  whereas  he  thought  it 
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was  because  he  was  the  most  just.  This  is  also  the  secret  of 
his  influence  over  several  cabinets.  Predestined  to  be  a  dupe, — 
after  being  the  dupe  of  Napoleon,  Alexander  is  to-day  his 
own.  He  deludes  himself  as  to  his  role,  mistakes  power  for 
glory,  attributes  to  his  own  genius  and  a  mission  from  on  high 
an  ascendancy  which  he  owes  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  who,  with  their  backs  to  the  pole,  threaten  unceasingly 
to  hurl  themselves  upon  Europe,  while  Europe  cannot  reach 
them  behind  the  rampart  which  the  climate  has  built  around 
them. 

"  Ancient  Austria  on  the  other  hand,  less  benevolent  towards 
France,  was  much  more  so  towards  the  Bourbons.  She  would 
willingly  have  seen  them  re-establish  the  old  regime  while 
taking  from  them  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

"The  French  Revolution  numbered  many  partisans  in 
England,  but  the  Cabinet,  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  whole 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  in  agreement  with  Austria,  would 
have  liked  to  weaken  France  and  restore  to  her  as  far  as 
possible  her  old  government.  In  all  the  negotiations  it  was 
easy  to  detect  in  the  methods  of  these  ancient  Monarchies,  in 
spite  of  their  efforts  to  conceal  it,  a  natural  antipathy  to  our 
revolution.  Russia  alone,  herself  a  parvenu,  with  no  traditions 
and  no  ancestors,  had  no  repugnance  to  dealing  as  equal  with 
equal,  power  with  power,  with  new  men  and  interests.  Indeed, 
who  were  her  representatives  ?  Capo  dTstria,  a  young  Greek 
doctor  equally  devoid  of  birth  and  fortune,  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  philosopher  seated  in  the  Council  of  Kings,  and 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  whose  acquaintance  we  shall  make  and  whom 
Alexander  left  in  France  to  aid  M.  de  Richelieu  in  defending 
the  constitutional  throne  of  the  Bourbons  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Court. 

"  It  would  be  worth  while  to  give  a  picture  of  Pozzo,  even  if 
he  had  not  played  such  an  important  role  in  our  affairs. 
Among  this  prodigious  variety  of  men  that  the  course  of  events 
has  brought  on  to  the  world's  stage  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  his  face  is  distinguished  by  such  originality  that  it  calls 
for  the  brush  of  a  painter  as  much  as  for  the  attention  of  an 
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observer.  He  is  the  very  type  of  the  adventurer.  No  one  else 
has  so  effectively  taught  me  how  great  is  the  distance  that 
separates  the  true  adventurer  from  the  parvenu.  The  former 
has  no  origin,  the  latter  is  redolent  of  his ;  the  former,  fallen 
straight  from  the  skies,  shines  amid  events  which  seem  to 
have  given  him  birth ;  the  second  reveals  whence  he  came  and 
lets  you  see  whither  he  is  bound,  climbing  to  the  summit 
noiselessly  and  without  display.  The  adventurer  swoops  in 
where  the  parvenu  slips  unperceived,  he  carries  by  assault 
what  the  parvenu  furtively  snatches,  but  the  progress  of  the 
latter  is  more  sure,  as  we  shall  see  clearly  when  Decazes  gets 
the  better  of  Pozzo. 

"  Born  in  the  mountains  of  Corsica  where  his  family  is  said 
to  be  of  some  standing,  Pozzo  played  a  noteworthy  part  in 
the  little  revolution  in  that  country.  He  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocratic  party  against  Bonaparte,  who  led  the 
people.  It  was  there  that  these  two  men  conceived  for  one 
another  that  implacable  hatred  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
on  their  destinies  and  our  own.  Pozzo  sprang  from  a  noble 
family  of  Tuscan  origin  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Pisa.  From  his  childhood  he  was  intimately  connected  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  family,  also  of  Tuscan  origin,  had 
been  established  in  Corsica  for  two  hundred  years. 

"  At  about  eighteen  years  of  age  these  two  young  men,  full 
of  patriotism  and  audacity,  desired  to  free  their  island  from 
the  yoke  of  Genoa.  After  fighting  long  for  the  liberty  of  their 
country  they  saw  themselves  about  to  be  overwhelmed,  when 
they  decided  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  and 
recall  Paoli,  whom  the  opposing  party  had  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  England.  They  had  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  authorising  Paoli  to  return  to  Corsica  and 
Pozzo  went  to  Lyons  to  meet  him. 

"  The  presence  of  this  Corsican  '  Mahomet,'  as  Pozzo  still 
called  him,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  Party  of  Liberty  and 
of  France.  Pozzo  came  with  another  deputy  to  demand  at 
the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly  the  reunion  of  Corsica  with 
the  Kingdom  of  France.     His  proposals  were  promptly  accepted 
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and  in  spite  of  the  lively  opposition  of  the  Right  the  two 
deputies  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  session.  Young 
Pozzo,  instead  of  returning  to  his  mandatories,  remained  in 
Paris,  allied  himself  with  Mirabeau  and  lived  for  three  months 
among  men  whose  society,  combined  with  the  events  of  which 
he  was  a  witness,  exalted  his  ambition  and  developed  his  mind. 

"  Back  again  in  Ajaccio,  he  continued,  under  the  authority 
of  Paoli,  to  share  the  dominant  influence  with  Bonaparte,  but 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  offering  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  great  theatre  he  had  reluctantly  left, 
he  had  himself  nominated  Corsican  deputy  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  his  difficulty  in 
expressing  himself  in  French  or  some  other  reason  prevented 
his  playing  any  part  in  this  Assembly,  where  he  contented 
himself  to  the  end  with  voting  with  the  Right. 

"  He  went  back  to  Corsica  just  as  the  National  Assembly 
was  about  to  meet  and  found  his  country  agitated  by  all  the 
passions  and  dissension  that  were  rending  France.  He  became 
more  intimately  associated  with  Paoli  who  admitted  him  to  the 
important  functions  of  Procureur  Syndic,  and  both  undertook 
the  task  of  protecting  the  island  from  the  evils  and  excesses 
of  our  revolution.  It  was  in  this  that  he  quarrelled  with  the 
friend  of  his  childhood,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  his  whole 
life,  young  Napoleon.  The  latter  had  not  hesitated  for  a  single 
instant  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party. 
When  the  commissaries  of  the  Convention,  Lacombe,  Saint 
Michel  and  Salicetti  arrived,  Bonaparte  welcomed  them  and 
supported  them  with  the  whole  energy  of  his  party.  After  a 
prolonged  civil  war  in  which  Bonaparte  and  Pozzo  brought  all 
their  energies  and  courage  to  bear,  Paoli  gained  the  upper  hand, 
with  the  help  of  English  influence,  and  Napoleon  found  himself 
and  all  his  family  driven  out  of  his  native  country  by  his 
friend  Pozzo.  He  was  even  a  prisoner  in  his  hands  twice,  and 
might  perhaps,  in  spite  of  their  former  friendship,  have  lost 
his  life  had  he  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison.  From 
that  time  the  two  men  swore  against  one  another  a  hatred 
that  onlv  ended  with  death. 
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"  But  while  Pozzo  was  reigning  in  Corsica  under  the  shadow 
of  Paoli's  name,  Bonaparte,  whom  higher  destinies  were 
calling,  conquered  Italy  and  dictated  peace  to  Austria.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  these  victories  was  to  force  the 
Corsicans  to  seek  the  influence  of  England  and  drive  out  Paoli, 
who  withdrew  once  more  to  London,  as  also  did  Pozzo  who 
moreover  had  quarrelled  with  him. 

"  Pozzo  was  twenty-eight  when  he  came  to  put  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  the  English  Ministry  and  began  that  diplomatic 
career  which  took  him  through  adventure  after  adventure  to 
the  post  we  see  him  occupy  to-day.  It  is  from  his  own  lips 
that  I  have  these  details,  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  add 
nothing.  A  deputy  in  our  Legislative  Assembly,  Pozzo  there 
defended  the  expiring  monarchy  with  his  vote.  Soon  he 
emigrated  and  sought  a  fortune  and  a  fatherland  among  foreign 
peoples.  Later  Napoleon  encountered  him  everywhere,  in 
Germany,  Russia  and  England,  preaching  a  crusade  against 
him  and  leaving  no  corner  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  not 
tried  to  stir  up  enmity  against  him. 

M  Pozzo  became  the  moving  spirit  of  the  last  Coalition.  It 
was  he  who  gave  the  Allies  the  bold  advice  to  march  on  Paris 
while  Napoleon  was  manoeuvring  to  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
making  for  Saint  Didier.  Knowing  France  and  thinking  of  her 
with  regretful  longing,  beloved  of  the  high  nobility  among 
whom  he  had  lived  during  the  emigration,  he  defended  the 
Bourbon  cause  in  foreign  councils. 

"  In  1 8 14  he  had  more  influence  than  any  other  in  deciding 
Alexander  in  their  favour  when  that  monarch  so  nearly  chose 
Napoleon's  son  in  preference  to  the  descendant  of  Saint  Louis. 
It  was  not  that  Pozzo  had  any  very  great  faith  in  the  dogma  of 
legitimacy  nor  that  he  felt  any  very  sincere  devotion  for  the 
ancient  lineage  of  our  kings,  but,  finding  his  position  precarious 
in  Russia,  where  his  rapidly  acquired  fortune  and  foreign 
origin  had  aroused  much  envy,  he  had  formed  the  plan  of 
winning  an  important  position  in  France  through  the  re- 
establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  That  is  the  basis  of  his  religious 
respect  for  legitimacy  and  his  horror  of  Napoleon  II. 
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"  Moreover,  he  was  too  intelligent  and  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  France  not  to  understand  how  difficult  it 
was  to  reconcile  her  to  the  Bourbons.  He  devoted  himself 
however  to  this  perilous  task  and,  perhaps  rather  boldly,  guaran- 
teed its  success  to  his  Sovereign.  His  intimacy  with  the  due 
de  Richelieu  put  him  in  a  position  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
smallest  detail  of  administration  and  to  concern  himself  with 
our  internal  government  as  his  impatient  energy  urged.  Thus 
did  the  guardian  angel  of  France  fling  into  the  midst  of  our 
affairs  this  adroit  and  restless  Corsican  who  enjoyed  at  the  same 
time  the  confidence  of  Alexander  and  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and 
who  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  ours  so  that  his  inexhaustible 
skill  and  untiring  ardour  were  used  in  our  defence. 

"  Pozzo  combines  with  much  mother-wit  a  knowledge  of, 
and  taste  for  classical  authors,  to  whose  beauties  he  is  keenly 
sensitive.  His  manners  and  habits  are  perfectly  aristocratic. 
If  there  is  any  career  that  supplements  birth  it  is  that  of 
diplomacy,  because  it  makes  a  man  live  in  exclusive  contact 
with  the  upper  classes  of  all  countries.  His  politeness  and 
polished  manners  therefore  raise  him  above  the  parvenu,  but 
nevertheless  the  adventurer  peeps  through  in  many  places. 
He  is  a  political  Figaro  and  a  great  noble.  Although  he  calls 
himself  a  Frenchman,  his  accent,  his  gaiety,  his  picturesque 
pantomime,  quick  and  changing  like  his  expression,  will  always 
stamp  him,  to  his  own  despair,  as  an  Italian. 

"  To  obtain  an  idea  of  his  courage,  resource,  and  talent  for 
narrative  he  must  be  heard  relating  his  adventures.  Napoleon 
made  his  banishment  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Continental 
Europe  refused  him  a  home  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  in  vain 
an  asylum  in  Turkey.  But  what  does  Pozzo  most  harm  is 
his  incapacity  for  self-control.  He  has  no  idea  of  waiting  or 
holding  his  tongue.  His  indiscretion  is  sometimes  pushed  so 
far  that  people  who  do  not  know  him  take  it  for  cunning. 
Self-willed  and  impatient,  he  grows  exasperated,  loses  his 
head  and  works  himself  up  to  a  frenzy  that  is  beyond  all 
reason.  He  is  too  noisy  in  triumph  and  too  ill-tempered  in 
defeat. 
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"  I  have  often  wondered  why,  while  he  was  counted  on  so 
much, he  was  so  little  esteemed;  why,  while  exercising  such  great 
influence,  he  impressed  people  so  little.  It  is  because  a  man  who 
cannot  control  himself  too  easily  becomes  the  dupe  of  others. 
Calm,  gravity  and  a  certain  reserve  of  manner  alone  win 
esteem.  He  is  never  called  '  Monsieur  '  or  '  General '  Pozzo, 
but  simply  Pozzo.     This  is  an  almost  infallible  sign. 

"  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Pozzo's  skill  and  Alex- 
ander's protection  would  not  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the 
partition  of  France  had  it  not  been  for  a  man  whose  great 
accomplishments  made  him  the  natural  arbiter  of  all  negotia- 
tions and  whose  nobility  of  character  and  moderation  no  one 
could  challenge.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  had  set  the  seal  on 
the  glory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  appeared  before 
Europe  as  her  liberator  and  all  the  kings  were  conscious  of 
owing  to  him,  to  greater  or  lesser  extent,  their  crowns.  Not 
only  was  the  command  of  the  armies  of  occupation  accorded 
to  him  by  common  agreement,  but  all  conferences  were  carried 
through  in  his  presence  and  his  advice  almost  always  prevailed. 
History  will  record  the  succession  of  exploits  that  raised  him 
to  this  pinnacle  of  greatness.  Here  I  will  confine  myself  to 
saying,  with  my  customary  sincerity,  what  I  thought  of  this 
great  personage   at  the  risk  of  displeasing  all  parties. 

"I  knew  him  well  and  he  even  honoured  me  with  some 
degree  of  friendship.  I  have  just  called  him  a  great  personage, 
having  some  scruples  about  calling  him  a  great  man.  I  think 
I  have  said  elsewhere  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this  century 
always  to  produce  men  inferior  to  events,  inferior  to  their  own 
works.  The  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  have 
sufficed  to  suggest  to  me  this  reflection  and  Napoleon  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  apply. 

11  Before  seeing  the  Duke  of  Wellington  I  tried  to  imagine 
him.  I  thought  of  the  deliverer  of  Portugal,  the  restorer  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  and  finally  of  Napoleon  himself.  I 
thought  of  the  man  who  never  abused  victory  and  always 
showed  himself  so  sparing  of  his  soldiers'  blood,  of  the  illustrious 
captain  who  had  deserved  that  all  the  generals  of  allied  Europe 
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should  recognise  him  as  their  master  and  all  the  kings  ask  his 
advice.  My  imagination  could  not  combine  sufficient  tran- 
scendant  faculties  and  imposing  qualities  to  explain  this 
colossal  being,  so  much  more  extraordinary  in  that  he  was  so 
untypical  of  the  century.  What  was  my  surprise  then  when 
from  a  position  that  enabled  me  to  observe  him  at  my  leisure, 
I  discovered  the  following. 

"  His  intelligence  is,  if  anything,  below  the  average,  and  his 
education  even  inferior  to  his  intelligence.  He  can  neither 
talk  nor  write.  Add  to  that  a  taste  for  women,  continual 
amours  of  extreme  ardour  and  equally  extreme  frivolity,  all 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  thirst  for  the  pettiest 
amusements ;  this  at  the  first  glance  was  my  impression  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  one  must  get  beneath  the 
surface  to  the  character  and  will  of  the  man  to  find  the  secret 
of  his  glory  and  his  life.  He  possesses  that  imperturbable  will 
which,  calm  and  constant,  wears  down  all  resistance.  No 
obstacle  surprises  him,  no  difficulty  deters  him.  Never  in- 
toxicated by  victory  or  blinded  by  success,  he  is  fond  of  praise, 
even  undiscerningly  so.  With  him  pride  does  not  exclude  vanity, 
but  his  judgment  seems  to  stand  at  the  centre  of  a  triple  barrier 
which  separates  and  protects  it  from  any  disturbing  influence. 

"  His  good  sense  is  almost  infallible.  Seeking  after  truth, 
loving  justice,  he  repels  the  evil  and  the  false  even  as  instru- 
ments of  success.  He  sees  things,  so  to  speak,  face  to  face, 
less  by  superiority  of  intelligence  than  by  clear-sightedness. 
He  does  not  dominate  them  but  he  sees  them  as  they  are. 
Men  would  have  less  scorn  for  uprightness  and  good  sense  if 
they  knew  how  they  make  for  success.  How  many  times 
have  I  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  elude  a  trap  set  for  him, 
outwit  the  most  cunning,  disconcert  the  cleverest  ?  Born 
under  a  Government  in  which  all  men  invested  with  power  are 
answerable  for  their  actions  and  all  glory  subject  to  dis- 
cussion, the  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  live  in  the  constant 
expectation  of  seeing  his  own  attacked.  An  Englishman 
holds  himself  ready  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  as  a  Christian  before  that  of  God. 
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"  I  have  often  wondered  what  England's  hero  would  have 
been  in  another  century  or  another  country,  if  he  had  com- 
manded, for  example,  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  A  proud 
conqueror,  the  hardest,  most  absolute  of  chiefs.  Now  it  can 
be  seen  what  is  the  strength  of  institutions  that  can  thus  tame 
and  reform  nature ! 

"  As  for  the  due  de  Richelieu,  he  brought  to  all  his  negotia- 
tions from  the  first  moment  a  frank  and  open  character  which 
imbued  them  with  an  atmosphere  all  their  own.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
never  failed  to  thunder  against  the  treaties  as  soon  as  he  knew 
of  them  and  to  reiterate  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  he 
would  rather  have  his  hands  cut  off  than  sign  them.  He  even 
had  the  impudence  to  spread  abroad,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  could  deny  it,  that  he  had  refused  much  less  onerous 
conditions  for  France.  His  inconsolable  vexation,  especially 
that  the  great  business  of  the  foreign  liquidations  should  be 
settled  without  him,  gave  good  reason  to  all  who  remembered 
the  origin  of  his  immense  fortune  to  think  that  he  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  opportunity  to  double  it." 


CHAPTER  V 

Corvetto's  proposal  to  raise  16  millions  revenue — Vaublanc's  mistakes 
— Presentation  of  the  amnesty  law — The  electoral  law — Trial  and 
flight  of  Lavalette — The  budget — The  irremovability  of  judges 
law — M.  Mole  moves  the  law  concerning  the  methods  of  procedure 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  as  a  judiciary  court — M.  de  Corbieres' 
report  on  the  amnesty  law — The  National  Guard — The  amnesty 
law  passed. 

"  Scarcely  had  M.  de  Richelieu  left  the  tribune  of  the  Deputies 
than  Corvetto  got  up  to  propose  the  raising  of  16  million  francs 
revenue  to  meet  the  obligations  and  guarantee  the  carrying 
out  of  the  treaties.  This  augmentation  of  our  debt  at  first 
raised  the  price  of  public  securities ;  the  bankers,  stock- 
brokers and  speculators  promised  themselves  incalculable 
benefits  from  the  loans  and  deals  of  all  kinds  to  which  the 
Treasury  would  resort.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it ; 
the  level  of  securities  is  much  less  representative  of  the  true 
financial  situation  than  it  is  the  specific  expression  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  capitalists  and  men  of  business  in  the  operations 
of  the  Government.  The  more  advantageous  the  conditions  of 
a  loan  to  the  lenders,  and  the  more  quickly  it  is  subscribed,  the 
more  the  price  of  the  stock  will  improve.  Eagerness  would 
only  cease,  capital  hold  aloof  and  the  price  of  stock  decline  if 
the  conditions  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  doubtful 
the  State's  ability  to  fulfil  them  ;  in  short,  the  price  of  stock, 
which  nowadays  people  persist  in  taking  as  an  index  of  the 
country's  prosperity,  is,  of  all  symptoms,  the  most  deceptive. 
A  State  might  march  to  its  ruin  and  a  Minister,  by  his  opera- 
tions, make  bankruptcy  inevitable  and  stock  go  up  rapidly  ; 
that  would  last  until  the  moment  when  the  speculators  realised 
their  profits  and  ran  away  from  the  catastrophe. 

"  Let  these  reflections  be  remembered  :  there  will  be  only  too 
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many  opportunities  of  applying  them  while  honest,  gentle 
Corvetto  timidly  tries  his  wings  in  his  new  office. 

"  Vaublanc,  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  daily  gave  fresh 
proofs  of  his  crass  stupidity.  This  intrepid  courtier  was  to  be 
seen  despoiling  his  Ministry  of  the  control  of  the  National 
Guard  and  handing  it  over  to  Monsieur  and  three  Inspectors- 
General  chosen  from  among  his  friends  or  in  this  prince's  ante- 
chambers. Jules  de  Polignac  and  de  Bruges,  the  first  to  be 
chosen,  added  Allent  to  their  number  to  supplement  their 
incapacity  and  inexperience.  Kensinger,  another  of  Monsieur's 
confidants,  was  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  secretary.  The 
object  was  not  to  leave  in  the  whole  National  Guard  a  single 
active  officer  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Party  and  to  stretch 
over  France  a  network  of  repression.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  a  responsible  Minister  should  dare  to  place  such  a  formid- 
able power  into  irresponsible  though  august  hands.  The  most 
surprising  and  most  guilty  party  was  Decazes  who,  foreseeing 
all  the  consequences  of  the  ordinance  that  Vaublanc  caused 
to  be  submitted,  did  not  dissuade  the  King  from  signing  it 
for  fear  of  alienating  Monsieur. 

"  The  amnesty  law  was  presented  on  the  morning  following 
the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney.  The  Government,  thinking  it 
had  made  an  impression  by  this  drastic  example,  wished  to 
reassure  the  country.  Again  it  was  M.  de  Richelieu  who, 
accompanied  by  all  his  colleagues,  acted  as  spokesman. 

1  A  great  example,'  he  said,  '  has  just  been  made.'  These 
first  words  clearly  indicated  the  dramatic  effect  that  was 
sought ;  they  roused  the  opposition  of  the  audience.  It  is 
less  important  that  those  who  govern  should  make  convincing 
the  purity  of  their  intentions  than  their  ability ;  that  is  a 
thing  the  due  de  Richelieu  has  never  grasped.  With  the 
Chambers  power  is  the  attribute  only  of  ability  ;  a  Minister 
requires  to  justify  himself  every  day  by  showing  himself  more 
skilful  and  stronger  than  his  opponents.  M.  de  Richelieu's 
speech,  instead  of  displaying  plan  and  system  and  dealing 
with  principles  in  a  way  that  might  have  rallied  opposition, 
was  merely  a  mixture  of  weakness  and  severity,  clemency  and 
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threats  like  the  proposal  itself.  He  repeated  the  vast  mistake 
of  confusing  the  delinquents  of  20th  March  with  those  who 
had  carried  out  obscure  but  useful  functions  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  The  nation,  indignant,  spurned  a  pardon  that 
it  took  for  an  insult,  and  every  party  in  the  Chambers  prepared 
itself  to  attack  the  proposal  with  violence. 

"  It  was,  however,  received  with  applause  and  the  cries 
of  *  Vive  le  Roi ! '  which  form  a  sort  of  obligatory  chorus  to  all 
amnesties  published  in  the  name  of  a  Sovereign.  The  Ministers 
were  simple  enough  to  be  deceived  by  it  and  retired  convinced 
of  their  triumph.  It  is  true  they  had  had  no  reason  to  expect 
an  incident  which  was  to  add  to  their  embarrassment  and  set 
alight  so  many  combustible  elements.  I  refer  to  the  flight  of 
Lavalette,  but  before  relating  what  I  know  about  this  I  must 
give  an  account  of  a  few  sittings  too  important  to  be  passed  over. 

"  The  treaty  of  the  20th  November  was  being  carried  out. 
The  Allies  were  gradually  withdrawing  from  French  soil  to  the 
frontiers  they  were  to  occupy.  But,  like  the  ebbing  tide,  they 
were  leaving  deep  and  painful  traces  of  their  sojourn.  The 
English  formed  the  rearguard.  The  headquarters  of  their 
last  division  under  General  Brandford  was  established  at  my 
house  at  Champlatreux.  In  spite  of  their  strict  discipline  and 
the  consideration  they  showed  me,  I  greeted  the  day  of  their 
withdrawal  as  a  day  of  deliverance. 

M  The  Ministry  was  weak  enough  to  let  the  Moniteur  publish 
an  ordinance,  dated  from  Gand  and  hitherto  happily  unknown, 
instituting  an  Order  of  Fidelity  destined  for  the  faithful  among 
the  faithful,  those  who  had  followed  the  King  in  his  flight  or 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  resistance  to  the  Usurper. 
This  publication  was  soon  followed  by  a  proposal  brought  in 
by  the  journalist  and  poet  Michaud  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  who  had 
defended  the  King  and  royalty  during  the  interregnum.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Michaud's  proposal  was  not  adopted,  but  his 
speech  and  those  to  which  it  gave  rise  propounded  the  dogma 
of  legitimacy  and  defined  fidelity  in  such  a  way  as  to  indict 
nine-tenths  of  France.     One  of  the  effects  of  these  declama- 
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tions  was  to  embolden  the  secret  societies,  royal  volunteers 
and  Young  Franks  who  were  sowing  terror  far  and  wide,  and 
in  the  south  were  abandoning  themselves  to  every  excess. 

"  It  was  during  this  phase  that  Vaublanc  moved  his  electoral 
law,  which  was  awaited  by  all  parties  with  equal  anxiety.  Their 
present  existence  and  whole  future  were  at  stake.  In  a 
representative  monarchy  such  a  law  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
edifice  ;  it  defines  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  limits  of  the 
democracy  and  aristocracy  ;  upon  it  the  Government  depends 
for  support  or  defeat.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  far  from  grasping 
its  full  importance.  Decazes,  completely  absorbed  in  his  own 
position  and  intrigues,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enlighten  him. 
Marbois  had  no  influence  and  Vaublanc  undertook  the  whole 
responsibility  of  drafting  it. 

"  He  thought,  however,  that  he  ought  to  consult  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  State  attached  to  his  Ministry.  He 
sent  to  the  committee,  for  their  information,  all  the  proposals 
prepared  since  the  King's  return,  including  my  own.  The  result 
surpassed  my  expectations ;  nothing  so  absurd  ever  saw  the 
light.  Vaublanc,  armed  with  his  proposal,  appeared  proudly 
in  the  Chamber.  '  In  a  monarchy,'  he  said,  '  the  electoral 
power  should  be  subordinate  and  dependent.'  According  to 
this  principle  the  law  would  make  the  King  the  only  real  elector 
by  composing  the  colleges  almost  entirely  of  functionaries 
nominated  and  paid  by  the  Crown.  Further,  there  were  to  be 
two  stages  of  election  ;  the  annual  renewal  by  a  fifth  being 
maintained,  as  also  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  13th  July, 
which  had  augmented  the  number  of  deputies  provided  for  by 
the  Charter  and  had  fixed  twenty-five  as  the  eligible  age. 

"  My  proposal  having  attracted  the  attention  of  a  large 
number  of  deputies,  who  had  asked  me  for  copies  of  it,  Vaublanc 
felt  obliged  to  mention  it.  'A  system  providing  for  a  single 
degree  has  been  proposed.  This  system,  even  if  the  name  of 
its  author  were  its  only  recommendation,  ought  to  be  examined 
with  care.'  Instead  of  examining  it  with  care  he  dismissed 
it  with  a  few  words  and  left  the  tribune  as  pleased  with  himself 
as  with  the  effect  he  thought  he  had  produced. 
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"  I  had  made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  the  Ministry  from 
putting  forward  this  law  ;  I  was  only  anxious  to  ensure  that  all 
the  responsibility  for  it  should  lie  with  Vaublanc,  its  ingenious 
author.  I  could  certainly  have  arranged  with  M.  de  Richelieu 
and  Decazes  that  certain  clauses  should  be  admitted  or  sup- 
pressed, but  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  them  under- 
stand or  adopt  a  system,  and  still  less  infuse  into  them  the 
necessary  energy  to  set  aside  Vaublanc  and  his  proposal. 

"The  two  Chambers  then  were  examining,  one  the  election 
proposal,  the  other  that  moved  by  M.  Hyde  to  suspend  the 
irremovability  of  judges,  when  the  news  of  Lavalette's  flight, 
crashing  suddenly  like  a  thunderbolt  in  their  midst,  set  fresh 
passions  alight  and  suspended  their  labours.  On  the  day  the 
news  came  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  assembled.  I  went  to 
the  Chamber  knowing  nothing.  I  found  such  consternation 
in  the  faces  of  the  members,  such  terror,  despair  and  anger  in 
those  of  the  Ultras  that  I  might  have  believed  that  Bonaparte 
had  returned  once  more.  I  soon  learned  that  all  the  excite- 
ment was  due  to  the  flight  of  Lavalette.  Men  were  openly 
accusing  Decazes  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  among  others,  of 
having  shown  him  favour.  I  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  Deputies 
the  storm  was  raging  with  even  greater  violence,  but  before 
relating  what  passed  there  I  must  give  an  account  of  Lavalette's 
trial  and  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused,  his  character  and 
my  former  relations  with  him. 

"  It  has  been  seen  with  what  integrity  he  had  filled  under 
Napoleon  the  position  of  Director  of  the  Posts ;  never  will 
the  secrets  of  letters  be  entrusted  to  more  honourable  hands 
or  to  a  man  more  determined  to  prevent  their  violation  by 
the  Sovereign.  Related  through  his  wife  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  the  Viceroy  and  Queen  Hortense,  he  had  regarded 
the  divorce  and  second  marriage  of  the  Emperor  with  extreme 
displeasure.  Discontented  besides  with  his  position  and 
reproaching  Napoleon  with  not  having  done  enough  for  him, 
he  regarded  the  Emperor  as  lost,  and  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  became  one  of  his  severest  censors.  The  first  return 
of  the  King  then,  I  can  affirm,  caused  him  neither  great  surprise 
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nor  serious  chagrin  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  only  waiting 
to  rejoice  for  assurance  that  his  self-respect  was  not  going  to 
suffer. 

"  Lavalette  was  a  man  of  mediocre  intelligence  and  excessive 
vanity.  He  thought  himself  at  least  the  equal  of  everyone  in 
capacity  and  solid  merit,  but  the  first  and  chief  thing  on  which 
he  prided  himself  was  good  breeding  and  good  taste,  to  pass  as 
a  model  and  be  the  delight  of  the  best  company.  Passing  his 
life  at  the  Courts  of  Queen  Hortense  and  the  Empress  Josephine, 
where  he  reigned  supreme,  intimate  with  many  minor  authors, 
reading  everything  that  appeared,  he  was  convinced  that  he 
might  have  been  the  Maecenas  or  Saint  Evremond  of  the 
Imperial  court  had  Napoleon  been  willing  to  content  himself 
with  the  role  of  Louis  IV.  or  attained  to  that  of  Augustus. 
But  what  flattered  him  more  than  anything  was  the  approba- 
tion of  the  men  of  the  old  regime  when  he  could  win  it.  Though 
too  proud  to  seek  it  openly,  he  neglected  nothing  that  might 
attract  it.  His  uneasiness  in  their  presence  was  obvious,  and 
the  care  he  then  took  over  his  manners  made  them  more  than 
ever  those  of  a  provincial  or  parvenu. 

"  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.  Lavalette  faced  the  new 
situation  with  full  confidence,  persuaded  that  his  charm,  his 
fine  manners,  and  above  all  his  well-known  coolness  towards 
the  Emperor  would  maintain  him  in  his  appointment.  This 
was  where  his  miscalculations  began :  he  met  with  nothing 
but  rudeness  even  from  those  who  were  under  obligations  to 
him.  When  he  went  to  the  Court  or  to  see  the  Princes  he  saw 
himself  treated  as  though  he  belonged  to  another  species,  as 
an  alien,  a  servant  of  the  Corsican  Usurper.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  maintain  his  position  as  Councillor  of  State,  but  it 
was  taken  away  from  him.  He  was  reduced  to  asking  for  the 
reason,  but  with  no  more  success.  I  began  to  expect  that  he 
would  lose  the  pension  to  which  he  was  entitled  and  which, 
thanks  to  his  strict  integrity,  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
live  in  comfort.  This,  however,  was  granted,  and  he  thought 
himself  called  upon  to  pay  a  polite  call  on  his  successor, 
M.  Ferrand,  who  did  not  return  it. 
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"  This  last  blow  hurt  him  more  than  all  the  rest ;  it  was  the 
last  drop  that  made  the  cup  overflow.  Thenceforward  he  be- 
came the  most  implacable  foe  of  the  Bourbons.  Pasquier  and  I 
tried  in  vain  to  soothe  him.  I  was  soon  obliged  to  avoid  him 
in  order  not  to  receive  confidences,  which  I  should  have  been 
equally  unwilling  either  to  keep  or  betray.  Regretfully  I 
watched  him  plunge  daily  deeper  into  intrigue  and  violent 
opposition.  I  never  went  to  see  the  Duchesse  de  Saint  Leu 
without  finding  him  in  mysterious  conversation  with  de 
Labedoyere,  Excelmans,  Flahaut  and  other  young  officers.  I 
could  not  say  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  Napoleon's  return  or 
whether  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  island  of 
Elba.  One  thing  certain  is  that  when  Napoleon  returned  he 
pulled  his  ear  and  said  :  '  What's  this,  sir,  you  are  intriguing, 
and  not  on  my  behalf !  ' 

"  In  the  course  of  the  memorable  conversation  I  had  with 
Bonaparte  on  the  19th  March,  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival,  I 
heard  these  words  which  I  think  I  have  quoted  :  '  They  were 
conspiring  without  me  and  not  for  me ;  I  have  already  asked 
Lavalette  what  he  meant  by  it.  It  was  pure  chance  that  the 
insurrection  of  the  Comte  d'Erlon  and  Lefebre-Desnouettes 
coincided  with  my  return.'  During  the  Hundred  Days  Lava- 
lette showed  himself  a  perfect  fanatic  ;  his  good  sense  seemed 
to  have  deserted  him  completely.  He  abandoned  himself  to 
the  maddest  hopes  and  had  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  would 
soon  have  Europe  at  his  feet  once  more.  At  this  time  the 
hatred  and  horror  he  professed  towards  the  old  nobility  equalled 
his  former  affection  for  them.  It  is  an  example  of  what 
wounded  vanity  can  bring  about,  leading  even  an  upright  man 
to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

"  These  details  have  appeared  to  me  deserving  of  interest. 
They  form  part  of  the  history  of  human  passion,  and  those 
who  govern  may  find  in  them  an  important  lesson.  It  is 
that  in  centuries  of  advanced  civilisation  men  place  greater 
value  on  the  opinion  of  their  equals  than  on  their  own  fortune 
and  are  less  ready  to  pardon  wounds  inflicted  upon  their 
pride  than  attacks  on  their  interests. 
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"  The  Charter  had  indeed  ratified  the  sale  of  national  pro- 
perty, had  guaranteed  the  rights  acquired  and  all  the  material 
side  of  the  new  life,  but  it  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  ideal 
side  of  this  life  which  was  the  most  precious  to  those  concerned. 
It  was  for  the  emigres,  the  nobles,  the  princes  and  the  King  to 
supplement  the  impotence  of  institutions  and  recognise  the 
danger  of  their  own  position.  They  ought  to  have  understood 
that  the  Revolution  would  only  support  them  on  condition 
that  they  would  legitimise  it,  and  should  have  lost  no  time  in 
conferring  this  sacrament  of  legitimacy  on  frightened  claims 
and  vanities.  Had  they  given  Lavalette  the  title  of  Councillor 
of  State  and  recognised  him  as  an  acceptable  person,  he  could 
have  been  made  into  one  of  the  King's  most  faithful  servants. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  his  flight  and  trial  and  the  events  that 
led  up  to  it.  He  was  accused  of  having  driven  M.  Ferrand 
from  the  Directorship-General  of  Posts  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  March  and  sent  couriers  to  all  the  departments  to  announce 
the  triumphant  arrival  of  Bonaparte,  while  keeping  back  those 
sent  by  the  orders,  and  in  the  service  of  the  King.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  cross-examination  he  preserved  a  dignity, 
calm  and  ease  of  manner  which  added  to  the  interest  with  which 
he  was  regarded.  The  postal  officials  called  as  witnesses  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  straightforwardness  of  their  evidence. 

"  Old  Ferrand,  when  his  turn  came,  did  not  make  a  favour- 
able impression.  He  had  shown  himself  lacking  in  courage  and 
had  lost  his  head  when  Lavalette  had  driven  him  out,  and  now 
was  all  the  more  eager  to  ensure  the  ruin  and  imprisonment  of 
his  adversary.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  legitimate 
Director  did  not  show  in  a  favourable  light  when  compared 
with  the  usurping  Director.  The  juxtaposition  of  these  two 
was  not  the  least  awkward  incident  of  this  trial,  the  effect  of 
which  upon  the  public  was  quite  deplorable.  The  evidence 
of  fact  was  such  that  the  jury  could  not  but  reply  in  the 
affirmative  to  the  questions  put  to  them,  in  spite  of  their 
reluctance  to  do  so.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  and 
the  accused  immediately  appealed  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

"As  soon  as  I  learned  this  I  ran  to  see  Decazes,  M.  de 
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Richelieu  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  I  found  the  first  very 
cold  and  only  interested  in  knowing  whether  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  two  parties  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Court 
required  him  to  let  Lavalette  die  or  not.  The  second,  touched 
by  what  I  told  him  about  the  condemned  man  and  accustomed 
to  put  faith  in  me,  searched  his  conscience  to  determine 
whether  he  ought  to  intervene  to  save  him.  As  for  the  third, 
with  his  eye  continually  on  popularity,  while  careful  not  to 
compromise  himself  with  the  Court,  he  was  unsparing  in  praise 
of  Lavalette,  but  pleading  his  rights  as  Chief  Justice  relapsed 
into  the  strictest  neutrality. 

"  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  death  for  this  gallant  man,  who 
had  been  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  by  all  the  injustice 
and  humiliation  of  which  he  had  drunk  so  deep.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  in  the  eyes  of  conscience 
and  reason  he  was  rather  to  be  pitied.  I  saw  Councillor 
Olivier,  reporter  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  I  saw  the  judges. 
Never,  I  confess,  did  I  plead  with  greater  earnestness.  The 
granting  of  my  request  would  have  saved  Lavalette,  for  delay 
would  have  resulted  during  which  the  development  of  public 
opinion  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
sentence.  But  the  request  was  rejected  and  there  was  no  other 
resource  left  than  clemency.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  I  redoubled  my  efforts  with  the  three  Ministers.  Marbois 
alone  appeared  in  favour  of  clemency.  Decazes  was  afraid 
lest  the  Ultras  might  hold  him  responsible  and  M.  de  Richelieu 
left  the  King  to  follow  the  advice  of  Decazes,  not  feeling  himself 
sufficiently  well-informed  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision.* 

"  The  fatal  order  was  about  to  be  given  when  Marmont  tried 
a  bold  stroke  that  almost  caused  his  disgrace.  All  police 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  Mme.  Lavalette  gaining 
access  to  the  Tuileries  or  accosting  the  King  when  he  went 
out.     Marmont  was  on  duty  and  in  command  at  the  palace. 

*  One  of  the  reasons  suggested  by  Decazes  and  adopted  by  M.  de 
Richelieu  was  the  fear  of  wrecking  the  negotiations  with  the  Right  in 
regard  to  the  Amnesty. — Note  by  Count  Mole. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  King  was  going 
to  Mass,  he  drove  his  way  through  the  crowd  in  full  uniform, 
ordered  the  guard  to  make  way  for  him,  and  led  Mme.  de 
Lavalette  to  the  feet  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  only  result  was 
the  punishment  of  a  few  sentries,  and  the  Marshal  was  ordered 
to  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  King.  The  weeping  wife 
obtained  nothing  from  the  Sovereign  but  the  expression  of  a 
little  sterile  sympathy.  It  was  then  that  in  desperation  she 
employed  the  stratagem  which  saved  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
condemned  man.  Her  devotion  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  that  she  had  never  loved  him.  Marmont  was  no  less 
generous,  for  he  detested  Lavalette  who  was  said  to  be  his 
wife's  lover,  and  had  publicly  censured  his  conduct  in  1814.* 

"It  required  all  the  absurdity  of  the  Ultras  to  suspect  the 
Ministers.  On  this  occasion  I  can  affirm  that  Decazes  set  all 
his  bloodhounds  to  work  to  recapture  the  prisoner  and  would 
have  given  anything  at  that  time  to  prove  to  his  enemies  his 
good  faith  and  skill  by  securing  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
But  there  lies  a  fresh  proof  of  the  goodness  of  human  nature 
in  the  fact  that,  as  a  reward  for  my  solicitude  and  efforts, 
Lavalette  was  told  in  prison  that  I  had  opposed  his  pardon. 
He  wept  for  joy  when  Pasquier  undeceived  him.  Incidentally 
his  reprieve  or  acquittal  would,  politically  speaking,  have  been 
less  awkward  than  his  escape. 

M  It  was  Humbert  de  Sesmaisons  who  first  raised  his  voice 
against  the  Ministers.  His  attack  was  especially  directed 
against  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  He  wanted  the  Chamber  to 
order  an  enquiry.  M.  de  Bouville,  who  followed  him  in  the 
tribune,  went  still  further  and  concluded  by  proposing  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers.  These 
insane  proposals  had  no  other  result  than  to  sow  the  seed  of 
certain  doctrines  which  could  not  fail  one  day  to  grow  up 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  professed  them.     The  Liberals 

*  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  effect  that  the  due  de  Richelieu 
hinted  to  Madame  on  behalf  of  the  King  that  if  she  would  ask  clemency 
for  Lavalette  he  would  grant  it.  Madame  refused. — Note  by  Count 
Mole. 
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soon  seized  on  this,  convicting  the  imprudent  Royalists  out 
of  their  own  mouths  of  claiming  for  the  Chambers  the  right  of 
enquiry  and  so  taking  the  government  into  their  own  hands. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  caused  by  Lavalette's 
escape  that  Corvetto  presented  the  Budget.  His  scheme  was 
very  simple.  It  consisted  of  liquidating  the  past  and  assuring 
the  future  without  any  extraordinary  means.  Thus  the  forced 
loan  of  a  hundred  million  francs  conceived  by  the  Abbe  Louis 
became  regularised.  All  the  arrangements  adopted  in  1814  rela- 
tive to  arrears  were  confirmed  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
current  year,  estimated  at  the  formidable  sum  of  eight  hundred 
millions.  The  Minister's  estimates  were  as  follows :  (1)  Pro- 
duct of  direct  taxation  amounting  as  in  1814  to  320,000,000  ; 
(2)  Registration  and  forests,  146,000,000  ;  (3)  Indirect  con- 
tributions, 147,000,000  ;  (4)  Customs  and  salt,  75,000,000  ; 
(5)  Posts  and  lotteries,  29,000,000  ;  (6)  40,000,000  from  the 
sinking  fund,  10,000,000  sacrificed  by  the  King  and  Princes  from 
the  Civil  List,  and  13,000,000  reduction  on  all  state  salaries. 

"  The  agitation  and  exasperation  was  so  great  that  the 
Budget  was  scarcely  listened  to.  The  proposal  of  an  enquiry 
with  regard  to  the  Ministers  was  not  the  only  thing  that  held 
the  parties  in  suspense  ;  they  were  waiting  with  keen  anxiety 
for  the  discussion  of  that  concerning  the  irremovability  of 
judges  and  of  Corbieres'  report  on  the  amnesty  law. 

"  Bonald,  in  a  report  less  provocative  and  more  sensible 
than  was  usual  with  him,  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mission by  petitioning  the  King  to  reduce  the  number  of  courts 
and  tribunals  and  to  suspend  the  irremovability  of  judges  for 
a  year  dating  from  their  nomination.  The  Chamber  only 
passed  the  second  part  because  it  knew  that  a  commission,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  formed  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was 
engaged  on  this  very  task  of  the  reduction  of  tribunals.  All  the 
best  talent  of  both  Right  and  Left  followed  one  another  in  the 
tribune. 

"Few  questions  have  been  better  attacked  or  better 
defended,  yet  I  have  just  re-read  the  speeches  that  struck  me 
most  at  the  time,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain  the  effect 
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they  then  produced  upon  me.  It  is  a  singular  thing  how  this 
kind  of  composition  fades  and  loses  its  value  as  soon  as 
one  gets  away  from  the  circumstances  which  inspired  it.  But 
their  authors,  for  the  most  part,  spared  neither  time  nor 
trouble.  They  were  nearly  all  prepared  in  advance  and  written 
very  much  at  leisure.  The  Right  displayed  much  malice,  wit, 
and  guile.  They  carefully  disguised  their  real  motive,  which 
was  less  provision  for  the  future  than  reaction  towards  the  past. 

"  In  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  irremovability  from  the 
judges  to  whom  it  applied  and  whose  impartiality  was  feared, 
the  Ministerialists  had  on  their  side  logic,  sincerity  and  principle. 
Among  them  Royer-Collard  was  the  most  successful,  although 
on  reading  his  arguments  through  again  to-day  I  find  the  style 
faulty  and  clumsy  and  the  ideas  commonplace. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  to 
deal  with  questions  that  have  almost  always  been  exhausted 
or  abandoned  by  the  other  Chamber.  This  time,  however,  it 
was  able  to  bear  comparison.  The  resolution  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  91  to  44,  the  completeness  of  the  victory  being 
due  in  great  part  to  our  Committee  of  Seven,  whose  secret 
influence  was  continually  increasing. 

"  My  influence  in  the  Chamber  was  also  increasing  daily,  and 
of  this  I  soon  had  further  proof.  The  trial  of  Marshal  Ney 
had  emphasised  the  necessity  of  regularising  by  law  our 
method  of  procedure  as  a  court  of  justice.  At  all  costs  we 
were  anxious  to  be  free  from  the  arbitrariness  into  which  an 
unavoidable  duty  had  forced  us,  and  did  not  want  to  wait  for 
another  case  to  come  up  before  laying  down  formulas  which 
would  guarantee  the  rights  of  the  accused.  An  Ultra,  the 
Marquis  de  Tabaru,  suggested  appointing  a  commission  to 
prepare  a  resolution  on  this  matter.  He  asked  that  the  number 
of  commissioners  should  be  seven,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
work,  the  investigations  and  information  involved.  He  was 
nominated  himself,  according  to  custom,  as  a  compliment, 
although  he  had  no  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the 
others  were  MM.  Gamier,  Pastoret,  Malleville,  Lally,  Abrial 
and  myself. 
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"  Honoured  as  I  felt  at  finding  myself  associated  with  men 
so  justly  esteemed  for  their  knowledge,  I  nevertheless  felt  out 
of  place  among  them  in  this  case.  As  I  had  already  devoted 
special  study  to  the  question,  I  hastened  to  arrange  the  material 
I  had  collected  and  to  have  some  conclusions  printed.  They 
secured  my  nomination  as  reporter  to  the  commission.  In 
accepting,  I  made  a  mistake.  None  of  the  other  members, 
except  perhaps  Tabaru,  forgave  me  for  having  been  preferred 
to  himself.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  old  jurisconsults 
like  Abrial,  Pastoret  and  Malleville,  orators  and  writers  like 
Gamier  and  Lally  would  not  give  way  to  so  young  a  man  with- 
out vexation  and  envy.  This  little  incident  was  a  turning-point 
in  my  career.  Thenceforward  I  always  found  myself  the 
object  of  petty  marks  of  jealousy  or  envy  of  that  universal 
favour  which  I  enjoyed  and  that  general  goodwill  I  had  from 
the  first  inspired. 

"  Although  working  without  respite  at  my  report,  I  could 
not  resist  my  curiosity  to  hear  that  of  Corbieres  on  the  amnesty. 
I  found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  seat,  so  great  was  the  attendance. 
No  Deputy  who  could  avoid  it  had  absented  himself  and  the 
spectators  struggled  for  places  in  the  tribunes.  This  question 
had  occupied  the  minds  of  all  ever  since  the  King's  return. 
The  declarations  of  Cateau-Cambresis  and  Cambrai  had  in- 
dicated a  general  pardon,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  authors 
and  instigators  of  the  20th  March  who,  according  to  the  declara- 
tions, would  be  handed  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by 
the  two  Chambers. 

"  The  ordinance  of  the  22nd  July  following  had  sent  to  trial 
nineteen  individuals  and  placed  thirty-eight  others  under 
surveillance,  from  among  whom  the  Chambers  were  to  select 
those  who  were  to  be  exiled  from  France  and  those  who  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  tribunals. 

"  As  soon  as  the  session  opened  several  members  of  the  Right 
had  brought  forward  proposals,  the  consequences  of  which  the 
Government  had  been  anxious  to  forestall  by  taking  the 
initiative. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  absurdity  of  making  the  Cham- 
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bers  responsible  for  the  selection  and  punishment  of  the  guilty 
persons.  How  could  they  be  expected,  without  enquiry, 
without  preliminary  investigation,  without  even  the  citing  of 
proofs,  to  condemn  as  the  author  of  such  a  catastrophe  any 
one  accused  person  rather  than  another  or  to  hand  him  over 
to  the  tribunals  ? 

"  And  so  all  parties  were  in  agreement  in  rejecting  the  im- 
position of  an  odious  duty,  the  secret  aim  of  which  had  been 
to  throw  upon  the  Chambers  a  responsibility  and  odium  that 
the  Ministry  had  not  had  the  courage  to  face  itself.  M.  de 
Richelieu's  Ministry  committed  the  mistake  of  not  frankly 
repudiating  this  shameful  heritage  from  the  Ministry  of  Fouche, 
Pasquier  and  Talleyrand.  Their  proposal,  confirming  the 
ordinance  of  the  24th  July,  meant  that  the  Chambers  had  to 
sentence  the  thirty-eight  persons  on  the  second  list  to  banish- 
ment during  the  King's  pleasure.  Corbi&res'  report  rekindled 
all  the  passions  of  his  party.  He  began  by  establishing  that 
deplorable  distinction  between  those  who  during  the  Hundred 
Days  had  stood  firm,  and  those  who  had  gone  back.  This  was 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  dogma  of  legitimacy  in  which 
he  opposed  it  to  the  de  facto  Government  to  condemn  and 
extirpate  those  who  had  explicitly  submitted  to  the  latter. 
In  a  word  he  poured  blame  and  censure  upon  these  countless 
renegades  whom  he  nevertheless  proposed  to  absolve,  thus 
poisoning  the  pardon  offered  by  the  royal  clemency  to  masses 
too  numerous  to  be  either  punished  or  pardoned. 

"  Moreover  Corbieres  put  forward,  in  the  guise  of  an  amend- 
ment, a  fresh  and  terrible  proposal,  but  one  which  it  must  be 
admitted  was  more  legitimate  than  that  of  the  Ministers.  First 
transferring  as  far  as  possible  the  responsibility  for  execution 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  24th  July  to  the  Government,  it  left  the 
King  during  a  period  of  two  months  the  power  of  sending  out 
of  France  those  of  the  thirty-eight  who  had  not  been  denounced 
before  the  tribunals.  Then,  recognising  that  the  duty  of  the  law 
was  to  occupy  itself  with  the  specification  of  the  crime  and  never 
with  the  decision  as  to  who  were  the  guilty,  it  arranged  into  five 
categories  those  who  were  to  be  excepted  from  the  amnesty 
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and  handed  over  to  justice.  These  included  any  one  who 
had  sided  with  the  Usurper  or  accepted  any  important  ap- 
pointments before  the  23rd  March,  i.e.,  before  the  King  had 
crossed  the  frontier.  In  addition  all  the  Conventionalists  who 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  accepted  the 
acte  additionel  or  an  appointment  from  the  Usurper  were 
banished  for  life. 

"  I  only  missed  inclusion  in  the  proscription  by  two  days,  for 
it  was  on  the  25th  March  that  Napoleon  had  reappointed  me 
Councillor  of  State  and  Director-General  of  Bridges  and  Roads. 
Either  by  chance,  interest  or  malice,  many  eyes  were  turned 
towards  me  when  Corbieres  read  the  clause  which  pressed  me 
so  closely.  He  left  the  tribune  and  the  Right  received  him 
with  vigorous  applause. 

"  The  discussion  was  postponed  to  Tuesday  of  the  following 
week  because  Monday  was  New  Year's  Day.  I  have  passed 
over  several  proposals  intended  to  endow  the  Clergy  and 
return  to  them  their  property  that  had  remained  unsold.  M. 
de  Bonald  in  his  turn  moved  the  suppression  from  the  Civil 
Code  of  the  clauses  authorising  divorce  and  dissolution  of 
marriage.  This  alone,  after  amendment,  passed  into  law. 
During  this  session  the  initiative  and  attack  were  always 
with  the  Right.  The  Independents  only  continued  to  exist 
as  it  were  in  the  person  of  their  '  Pope,'  Voyer  d'Argenson, 
and  the  Ministerialists  were  too  weak  to  abandon  the  defensive 
and  do  anything  beyond  setting  up  an  occasional  dam  to  stem 
the  torrent. 

"  Vaublanc  closed  the  year  worthily.  The  31st  December 
saw  the  appearance  of  the  ever-memorable  ordinance  which  at 
once  violated  all  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  all  the  rules 
of  prudence  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  Monsieur  and  his  com- 
mittee of  Inspectors-General  all  the  organisation  of,  and  nomina- 
tions to  the  National  Guard.  Up  to  then  the  party  had  not 
experienced  any  satisfaction  so  great  or  won  any  victory  so 
complete.  They  thought  themselves  now  the  masters  of 
France.  With  the  absolute  control  of  the  only  existing  armed 
force,  their  power  for  oppression  with  impunity  was  strengthened 
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by  the  fact  that  any  complaints  would  be  stifled  by  the  Prefects, 
who  were  all  devoted  to  them. 

"  When  I  asked  M.  de  Richelieu  and  Decazes  how  they  had 
come  to  consent  to  this  inconceivable  measure,  the  former 
replied  that  he  had  not  foreseen  the  consequences,  the  latter 
that  he  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  M.  de 
Richelieu  spoke  the  truth  ;  Decazes  spoke  half  the  truth, 
which  is  as  near  to  the  truth  as  he  ever  gets.  The  fact  is  that 
he  had  allowed  this  ordinance  to  pass  without  thinking  what 
he  was  doing,  absorbed  as  he  was,  and  always  will  be,  in  his 
own  intrigues.  What  is  certain  is  that,  foreseeing  too  late 
all  the  evil  that  would  result,  he  now  in  his  heart  regretted  not 
having  employed  all  his  resources  to  prevent  it.  But  it  was 
too  late. 

"  The  same  Gazette  Officiel  which  published  this  ordinance 
also  announced  a  fresh  grace  granted  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  that 
of  passing  on  his  peerage  and  title  to  his  brother,  le  due 
Archambaud  de  Perigord  and  his  children.  This  M.  de 
Richelieu  called  generosity ;  many  saw  in  it  nothing  but 
weakness.  It  was  in  this  way  that  M.  de  Richelieu  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  ministry  never  ceased  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  opponents  or  add  to  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  has  too  much  intelligence  and  insolence  to 
brook  generosity  towards  himself,  and  so  the  mockery,  sarcasm 
and  bitterness  with  which  he  treated  Richelieu  were  redoubled. 

"  It  was  also  at  the  close  of  this  year  of  1815  that  licences 
were  granted  to  the  noble,  '  gilded  '  guards,  companies  of 
musketeers,  gendarmes  and  light  cavalry  whose  re-establish- 
ment had  been  one  of  the  mistakes  that  signalised  the  return 
of  the  King. 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  January,  the  discussion  of  Corbi&res' 
report  was  opened.  A  certain  Germini,  deputy  for  Seine- 
Inferieur,  who  acted  in  the  Chamber  as  secret  agent  of  Decazes, 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  minority  of  the  commission  a  third 
proposal  which  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  that  of 
Corbieres  and  that  of  the  Government.  Simeon  delivered  a 
remarkable  speech  in  favour  of  the  latter  in  which  he  skilfully 
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argued  that  the  power  to  remit  the  penalty  included  that  of 
pardoning  the  crime,  and  that  thus  the  King  might  have 
ignored  the  Chambers  and  published  an  amnesty  without 
their  co-operation. 

M  La  Bourdonnaye  devoted  himself  to  refuting  this  doctrine. 
He  opposed  to  it  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  themselves,  who 
had  recognised  the  right  of  the  Chambers  by  trying  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Commission  about  the  modifications 
to  be  made  in  their  proposal.  Like  Bouville,  Sallabery  and 
most  of  the  speakers  from  the  Right  he  let  himself  go  in  de- 
clamation against  all  who  had  accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Usurper 
during  the  Hundred  Days. 

"  Pasquier  and  de  Serre  replied  with  moderation  and  logic. 
This  time  the  former  almost  displayed  talent,  but  his  ignorance 
of  the  rules  of  language  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  speeches  corrected  by  Guizot  before  their  publication 
in  the  Moniteur.  Decazes  took  a  conspicuous  part,  applying 
himself  especially  to  repelling  the  attacks  of  Bouville,  which 
were  entirely  personal,  employing  that  bourgeois  facility  and 
assumed  passion  which  with  him  take  the  place  of  eloquence. 
Corbieres,  as  reporter,  reappeared  in  the  tribune  to  analyse 
the  objections  to  his  proposal,  which  he  did  with  clearness  and 
precision.  After  he  had  spoken  the  discussion  was  closed  in 
spite  of  the  outcry  from  the  Right  who  would  have  liked  to 
prolong  it. 

"  The  President  was  about  to  put  the  question  and  take  the 
vote  when  the  Ministers  asked  for  the  suspension  of  the  sitting 
and  withdrew  to  deliberate  among  themselves  and  receive  the 
King's  orders.  This  move  alone  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  reveal  to  all  parties  the  measure  of  their  incredible  weak- 
ness. At  the  end  of  an  hour  M.  de  Richelieu  pronounced,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  say,  the  abdication  of  Louis  XVIII.  This  monarch 
was  abandoning  the  finest  attribute  of  royalty,  the  power  to 
temper  at  his  will,  through  pardon  and  clemency,  the  severity 
of  the  law,  leaving  the  Chamber  and  so-called  Royalists  to  fix 
or  unfix  according  to  their  good  pleasure  the  limits  of  his 
justice  and  clemency.     M.  de  Richelieu  certainly  declared  that 
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the  King  would  not  consent  to  the  categories,  but  he  announced 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  accept  the  other  amendments. 

"  Thus  the  King  took  upon  himself  all  the  odium  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  24th  July  and  accepted  the  detestable  power 
granted  him  by  Article  3  of  the  amnesty  to  banish  from  the 
kingdom  whomsoever  he  chose  from  among  those  included  in 
the  fateful  ordinances.  Thus,  violating  at  one  and  the  same 
time  both  his  own  word  and  that  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVIII. 
allowed  the  weight  of  his  hand  to  fall  on  some  of  those  regicides 
whom  the  testament  of  Louis  XVI.  no  longer  defended.  On 
what  could  one  rely  thenceforward  ?  After  such  reaction 
what  reaction  remained  impossible  ? 

"  In  the  whole  of  this  discussion  M.  Laine  gave  proof  of  the 
rarest  talent  for  the  presidency.  His  summing  up  was  admir- 
able. The  Assembly  adopted  successively  the  amendments 
agreed  to  by  the  Ministers.  The  categories  were  rejected  by  184 
votes  to  175.  When  the  President  announced  this  result  cries 
of  '  Vive  le  Roi ! '  broke  from  all  parts  of  the  hall.  Only  three 
members  spoke  against  the  proposal  to  banish  for  life  those 
regicides  who  had  rilled  appointments  during  the  Hundred 
Days  out  of  respect  for  the  King's  word.  The  law,  thus 
amended,  was  carried  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  it  was 
adopted  without  discussion. 

"  More  contrary  to  political  interests  even  than  to 
justice,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  law  would  sow  in  our 
future  new  germs  of  hatred  and  dissension,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  the  party  that  had  exacted  it  and  the  Ministry  from 
whom  it  had  been  torn  would  be  called  upon  for  cruel  expiation. 
This  Ministry,  as  if  fearing  to  reserve  for  itself  any  means  of 
justification  or  excuse,  hastened  to  put  it  into  execution  and 
even  added  to  the  severity  of  its  provisions. 

"It  had  not  been  in  force  for  a  week  when  there  appeared  an 
ordinance  enjoining  all  persons  included  in  Article  2  of  the  25th 
July  to  leave  France.  The  article  which  concerned  the  regicides 
was  extended  to  include  all  those  who  had  voted  conditionally 
for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  although  their  vote  had  counted 
as  a  vote  for  life.     In  this  way  Cambaceres,  Arch-Chancellor 
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of  the  Empire,  found  himself  included.  Neither  my  efforts 
nor  his  own  prudent,  retiring  habits  were  able  to  save  him.  I 
procured  from  the  State  Archives  the  authentic  record  of  his 
vote  and  speech  ;  I  proved  to  the  due  de  Richelieu  that  he 
had  even  fought  courageously  to  save  Louis  XVI.  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  included  among  his  defenders  rather  than  his 
assassins.  It  was  all  useless ;  the  due  de  Richelieu  told  me  that 
the  King  himself  had  thus  interpreted  his  law  to  the  Council 
of  the  Ministers  in  a  speech  uttered  by  His  Majesty  with  the 
deepest  emotion. 

"  '  But  don't  you  see,'  I  answered, '  that  you,  the  responsible 
Minister,  cannot  countersign  an  ordinance  which  involves  so 
arbitrary  an  extension  of  the  rigour  of  the  law  ?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  say,'  replied  the  Duke,  '  that  it  is  very  regular  or 
perfectly  just,  but  could  we  plead  the  cause  of  the  murderer 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  face  of  his  brother's  tears  ?  ' 

"As  if  the  tears  of  a  brother,  even  when  that  brother  is 
a  King,  should  prevent  a  man  from  opposing  injustice  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI 

Concessions — Letters  of  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
Exaggerations  of  the  Ultras — Discussion  and  vote  on  the  electoral 
law  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Intervention  of  Villele,  Royer- 
Collard,  Decazes,  de  Serre  and  Laine — M.  Mole  has  the  law  re- 
jected by  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Law  dealing  with  organisation 
of  the  Peers  as  a  judiciary  court — The  Abbe  de  Montesquiou — 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  clergy — Discussion  of  the  budget — 
Corbidres  and  Royer-Collard — The  property  of  the  clergy — New 
electoral  proposals — Stormy  session  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
—A  speech  by  M.  de  Vaublanc— The  Institut— The  Ecole  Poly- 
technique — Trial  of  the  Englismen  Wilson  and  Bruce. 

"  Whilst  one  section  of  the  Ministry  was  struggling  with  the 
nobility  against  the  Terror,  the  rest  were  occupied  in  increasing 
and  favouring  its  development.  The  due  de  Feltre  was  filling 
the  cadres  of  the  army  with  officers  who  had  never  served,  and 
reserving  the  commands  for  men  of  the  Court.  Although 
M.  de  Richelieu  did  his  best  to  defend  the  Embassy  against 
these  latter,  he  thought  it  politic  to  give  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  famous  Hyde,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber,  who 
had  asked  for  it.  Such  an  isolated  choice  only  appeared,  what 
it  indeed  was,  a  party  concession.  It  would  not  have  deserved 
this  name  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  system  I  had  often  proposed, 
which  would  have  consisted  of  absorbing  by  appointments 
the  outstanding  men  of  all  parties — subject  to  their  removal  if 
they  did  not  set  aside  their  own  opinions  in  practice. 

"  But  neither  Decazes  nor  M.  de  Richelieu  were  capable  of 
consistently  following  a  systematic  line  of  conduct  any  more 
than  of  grasping  a  general  idea  and  making  it  their  own.  As 
for  the  King,  his  confidence  in  his  favourite  was  such,  that  his 
only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  lest  he  should  not  fall  in  sufficiently 
with  Decazes's  views  and  advice. 

"  It  pained  me  to  see  this  Prince  daily  losing  more  ground 
in   public  esteem,  and  I  knew  that  the  people  are  not  likely 
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to  be  fond  of  a  King  whom  they  do  not  respect.  Columns  of 
the  Moniteur  were  filled  with  the  replies  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Monsieur  to  the  innumerable  harangues  which  were  addressed 
to  them.  These  replies,  almost  all  sentimental  and  pedantic, 
veritable  political  madrigals,  caused  a  smile  of  pity  in  a  nation 
accustomed  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  vehement  declamations 
of  its  popular  orators  and  to  the  nervous,  picturesque  and 
incongruous  language  of  a  crowned  soldier. 

"  It  was  at  that  time  that  I  heard  of  the  death  of  Count  de 
Melzi  d'  Eril,  the  Italian  who  has  been  mentioned  several 
times  in  these  Memoirs.  I  regretted  his  loss,  although  I  had 
in  no  way  kept  in  touch  with  him.  In  a  public  career  one's  hold 
on  life  seems  shaken  by  the  disappearance  of  a  mind  one  has 
always  understood.  It  should  not  then  be  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  I  regretted  this  death  ;  great  men  are  too  rare  for  it  not 
to  be  permissible  at  least  to  salute  their  tombs  in  passing. 

"  The  Ministers,  however,  secured  a  triumph  which  might 
have  placed  them  in  a  strong  position  to  emphasise  the  in- 
justice and  bad  faith  of  their  enemies.  This  was  the  arrest  of 
the  Englishmen  Wilson  and  Bruce,  whose  trial  and  confessions 
soon  revealed  to  all  Europe  that  they  were  the  real  authors  of 
Lavalette's  escape.  Decazes,  although  toadying  to  the  Right 
and  especially  to  Monsieur,  with  whom  he  was  frequently  in 
private  conversation,  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
sipating the  suspicions  that  hovered  over  him.  To  nothing 
else  in  his  whole  life  did  he  apply  so  much  ardour  and  con- 
sistency as  to  the  recapture  of  poor  Lavalette  and  the  sub- 
sequent discovery  of  his  deliverers.  When  he  had  succeeded 
in  seizing  the  latter  his  natural  carelessness  got  the  upper  hand 
again,  and  he  allowed  the  trial  of  Wilson  and  Bruce  to  begin 
and  continue  without  taking  any  steps  to  crush  his  accusers 
either  from  the  tribune  or  in  the  Press. 

"  I  had  soon  a  personal  satisfaction  of  the  same  kind.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  interrogated  by  my  colleagues 
during  the  Ney  trial,  I  had  given  explanations  proving  clearly 
that  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  were  not  applicable 
to  him.     From  that  time  I  had  ardently  hoped  that  my  evi- 
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dence  would  be  eventually  supported  by  authentic  disclosures. 
The  newspapers  published  two  documents  communicated  by 
the  Government  to  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  first 
was  a  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst,  Minister  of  War,  informing 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  Prince  Regent  had  ratified 
the  twelve  articles  of  the  Capitulation  under  the  express 
reservation  that  they  were  only  binding  on  the  Commanders  of 
the  Allied  armies,  and  formally  refusing  to  give  any  stipulations 
which  might  hamper  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority  towards  those  of  his  subjects  who  might  have 
abused  his  clemency. 

"  The  second  document  was  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  which  he  declared  that  the  twelve  articles  pledged  only 
those  who  had  signed  them  and  that  he  had  never  understood 
that  they  should  be  binding  on  any  other  person  or  authority 
whatsoever.  The  pleasure  that  this  publication  gave  me  was 
of  quite  another  kind  than  that  of  knowing  I  was  right.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  indignation  caused  by  Ney's  treason 
would  continually  weaken  and  that,  before  long,  a  certain  party 
would  pour  upon  the  judges  all  the  vitriol  of  calumny.  I  was 
therefore  very  glad  that  the  vengeance  of  this  party  could  not 
tax  me  with  any  haphazard  assertion. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Right  were  daily  becoming  more  assertive 
and  more  threatening.  Their  intoxication  and  frenzy  gave 
the  impression  of  a  lot  of  slaves  who  had  just  broken  their 
fetters  or  vanquished  men  suddenly  called  to  all  the  licence 
of  victory.  One  noticed  men  as  reckless  in  success  as  they 
had  shown  themselves  for  twenty  years  cast  down  and  dis- 
couraged in  reverse.  There  was  no  end  to  the  proposals  made 
from  this  side,  some  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  Chamber. 
A  certain  Murard  de  Saint  Romain  wanted  public  education 
to  be  once  more  confided  exclusively  to  the  clergy.  Another 
asked  that  married  priests  should  be  deprived  of  their  pensions, 
which  request  the  Chamber  converted  into  a  resolution. 

"  It  might  be  thought  that  the  ecclesiastics,  by  their  freedom 
from  all  social  ties,  were  more  fitted  than  the  laity  for  the 
education  of  the  young  ;  it  might  perhaps  also  be  maintained 
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that  married  priests  rinding  means  of  subsistence  in  a  new 
state  of  life,  ought  not  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  public  purse, 
but  the  precipitation  with  which  these  proposals  followed  one 
another,  the  declamations  with  which  they  were  accompanied 
gave  them  an  appearance  of  deep  and  fierce  reaction.  The 
Royalists  have  not  their  opponents'  capacity  for  keeping  their 
language  and  threats  on  a  lower  level  than  their  work.  They 
seem  to  seek  the  measure  of  their  strength  in  the  violence  of 
their  speech,  and  cause  themselves  to  be  credited  with  intentions 
and  plans  for  which  they  would  require  at  once  less  confidence 
and  more  courage. 

"  In  this  way  they  allowed,  or  rather  brought  about,  the 
appearance  in  the  Chamber  of  a  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Marseilles  against  Massena,  who  was  in  command  for  the  King 
in  Provence  on  the  20th  March.  Imagine  French  ears  hearing 
Napoleon's  most  famous  lieutenant,  that  Massena  whom  he 
had  nicknamed  the  spoiled  child  of  victory,  the  conqueror  of 
Zurich  and  Rivoli,  the  defender  of  Genoa,  the  saviour  of  the 
army  at  Essling,  in  terms  like  these  :  '  This  old  warrior,  whose 
notorious  rapine  has  blighted  his  every  exploit,  is  guilty  of  the 
most  cowardly,  meditated  and  long-continued  treachery.'  Mur- 
murs broke  out,  but  the  reading  of  the  petition  was  none  the 
less  completed,  and  it  was  sent  back  to  the  Ministry  of  War  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Left,  who  vainly  pointed  out  that  there 
were  no  delinquents  of  the  20th  March  to  be  looked  for  other 
than  those  excepted  by  the  amnesty.  Certainly  the  Right 
had  not  hoped  that  the  denunciation  of  the  Marseillais  and  its 
being  referred  back  to  the  due  de  Feltre  would  bring  Massena 
to  judgment ;  it  had  merely  wished  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
outraging  and  threatening  to  the  extremity  of  its  powers  one 
of  the  men  it  dared  not  strike. 

"  No  Minister  at  this  time  had  won  a  better  claim  to  its 
gratitude  than  Vaublanc.  From  village  mayor  to  Prefect,  no 
functionary  of  the  administrative  system  escaped  him.  The 
means  he  employed  to  reach  his  ends  in  this  respect  deserve 
mention.  The  most  coveted  Prefecture  in  France  is  perhaps 
that  of  Versailles.     It  was  occupied  by  M.  Delaitre,  one  of  the 
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best  administrators  in  the  kingdom,  who  in  that  position  had 
won  the  esteem  of  all  honest  men  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Apart  from  the  unpardonable  crime  of  having  carried  out 
public  functions  at  this  time,  M.  Delaitre  had  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  incur  the  displeasure  of  Monsieur,  who  quite  un- 
justly thought  him  irreligious. 

"  Vaublanc  was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne  and  his  entourage  so  choice  a  victim  but, 
embarrassed  by  the  respect  in  which  M.  Delaitre  was  held  and 
foreseeing  that  he  would  be  defended,  he  tried  to  make  him 
resign,  making  his  position  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 
The  expedient  was  sure  of  success,  and  M.  Delaitre,  pleading  his 
long  and  honourable  service,  offered  to  resign  if  he  were  given 
the  title  of  Councillor  of  State.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
Minister  wanted.  He  replied  to  the  Prefect  that  a  resignation 
could  not  carry  conditions,  that  he  accepted  his  without  the 
condition  and  was  appointing  a  successor. 

"Poor  Delaitre,  having  fallen  into  the  trap,  called  upon 
M.  de  Verac  and  myself  to  help  him.  We  hurried  to  M.  de 
Richelieu  who  was  disgusted  at  Vaublanc's  duplicity  but 
promised  nothing.  I  assembled  the  principal  landowners  and 
members  of  the  General  Council  of  Versailles  and  proposed  that 
they  should  sign  a  request  that  our  worthy  Prefect  should  not 
be  removed.  Our  protests  were  vain.  M.  de  Richelieu  was 
indignant  but  did  not  act ;  Decazes  was  busy  with  other 
things  and  Delaitre  was  sacrificed  to  the  Court.  Our  only 
success  was  to  ensure  that  instead  of  the  Ultra  selected  for  us 
Baron  Destouches,  whom  we  wanted,  was  appointed,  although 
we  did  not  find  him  as  firm  or  as  enlightened  as  his  pre- 
decessor. 

"  That  rod  of  steel,  Marbois  was  scarcely  less  slippery  than 
Vaublanc.  He  dismissed  as  many  officials  as  anyone,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  more  curious  of  its  kind  than  his  letter  to  a  cer- 
tain Bouvier,  Procurator-General  at  Besancon,  who  brought  it  to 
show  me.  '  Yes,  sir,'  he  wrote,  '  you  have  very  good  reason  to 
complain  of  your  dismissal  and  of  me,  who  have  brought  it  about. 
Your  innocence  is  known  to  me,  but  there  are  situations  in 
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which  a  man  in  my  position  can  no  longer  do  as  he  likes.  If 
you  bring  this  affair  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  I  will 
testify  to  the  truth.  You  will  never  find  more  to  say  about  it 
than  I  think/  Such  were  Marbois'  very  words,  written  in 
his  own  hand.  Is  greater  cowardice  conceivable  than  that  of 
a  Minister  allowing  his  hand  to  be  forced  to  dismiss  an  in- 
nocent man  and,  obliged  to  humiliate  himself  before  his 
victim,  preferring  to  keep  his  office  rather  than  resign  if  he 
cannot  repair  the  wrong  he  has  done.  And  here,  not  only 
was  the  wrong  reparable  but  it  only  required  a  very  feeble 
effort  of  will  to  give  back  to  Bouvier  his  post.  What  is  worldly 
reputation  ?  Marbois  passes  for  a  just  man  inflexible  to 
excess  ! 

"Legislative  principles  were  sometimes  sacrificed  by 
Ministers  to  the  desire  of  keeping  in  office.  Some  officers  of 
the  Crown,  influential  courtiers,  urged  the  re-establishment  of 
certain  privileges  which  they  could  only  enjoy  by  forbidding 
to  ordinary  justice  the  entry  of  royal  residences.  Marbois 
assembled  the  Legislative  Committee  and  asked  us  to  draw 
up  a  proposal  which  would  establish  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
each  of  the  King's  palaces.  It  was  frankly  the  old  prevote 
de  Vhotel  that  they  wanted  to  re-establish.  I  declared  point- 
blank  that  I  would  have  no  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  law 
so  contrary  to  common  right  and  serving  no  useful  purpose 
whatever.  De  Serre  supported  me,  and  I  went  so  far  as  to 
tell  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  that  it  was  his  duty  to  reveal  to 
the  King  the  secret  aim  and  disadvantages  of  such  a  law. 
Marbois  agreed,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  found  others  to 
draft  his  proposal  and  present  it  to  the  Chambers,  which 
fortunately  had  no  time  to  deal  with  it. 

"  This  is  the  place  to  give  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discussions  of  this  session,  that  in  which  the  two 
parties,  by  a  manoeuvre  which  became  habitual  later,  changed 
their  weapons  and  colours,  the  Right  lending  all  the  authority 
of  their  name  to  doctrines  which  it  was  part  of  their  vocation 
and  destiny  one  day  fiercely  to  oppose.  The  electoral  law 
presented  by  Vaublanc  which  left  the  nomination  of  all  deputies 
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practically  in  the  hands  of  the  King  or  officials  delegated  by 
him  was  brought  up  again. 

94  It  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  this  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime.  Precisely  the 
contrary  was  the  case.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  commission  had  chosen  M.  de  Villele  as  its 
reporter.  He  first  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  contend  that 
before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  proposal  it  was 
indispensable  to  pronounce  a  decision  on  the  articles  of  the 
Charter  relative  to  elections.  Then,  discussing  these  articles 
in  a  speech  in  which  the  principles  and  true  mechanism  of 
representative  government  were  perhaps  better  and  more 
candidly  exposed  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  M.  de  Villele 
proposed  to  confirm  the  provision  of  the  Charter  requiring  a 
Deputy  to  be  forty  years  of  age,  but  to  change  the  others  by 
bringing  the  number  of  Deputies  to  that  laid  down  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  13th  July  and  substituting  the  total  renewal  of 
the  Chamber  every  five  years  for  the  annual  renewal  by  a  fifth. 

"  Royer-Collard  undertook  to  reply,  and  it  will  be  strange 
to  recall  his  speech  when  we  see  him  later  one  of  the  most 
popular  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Royer-Collard  employed 
all  his  metaphysics  and  eloquence  to  prove  that  the  increase 
of  the  Chamber  and  its  integral  renewal  were  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  to  its  influence  in  the  Chambers. 
Seeking  in  his  turn  to  reveal  the  essence  of  the  government 
established  by  the  Charter,  he  maintained  that  this  government 
was  not,  as  was  claimed,  representative ;  that  the  King,  in 
establishing  Chambers,  had  only  wanted  two  public  councils  ; 
that  in  France  the  majority  should  not  govern,  as  in  England, 
nor  the  Ministers  be  overawed  or  subjugated  thereby  ;  lastly, 
that  the  English  Constitution  would  not  be  suitable  for  us 
without  her  rotten  boroughs  and  the  bulwark  of  her  impotent 
aristocracy. 

"All  the  orators  of  the  Right  followed  the  road  indicated 
by  Villele  ;  all,  vying  with  one  another  in  flattering  democratic 
opinion,  made  towards  the  same  goal,  which  was  to  place  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Chamber,  where  they  did  not 
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doubt  that  they  would  continue  to  be  permanently  in  the 
majority  through  the  new  system  of  election.  Pasquier, 
following  headlong  in  the  train  of  Royer-Collard  and  stung  to 
emulation  by  his  brilliant  display  of  theory,  involved  himself 
in  dissertations  about  representative  government,  the  Charter, 
and  especially  about  England  ;  all  of  which  served  equally  to 
bring  out  his  ignorance  and  presumption. 

"  But  the  Chamber,  heedless  of  Villele's  arguments,  decided 
that  it  would,  without  any  other  preliminary  discussion,  deal 
with  the  proposal  presented  by  the  Ministers  as  soon  as  the 
commission  had  submitted  its  report.  Villele  was  quite  ready. 
He  mounted  the  tribune  and  moved  a  proposal  which  was,  it 
must  be  admitted,  simpler,  more  straightforward  and  more 
rational  than  that  of  the  Government.  Its  basis  was  the  two 
degrees  of  election.  Canton  assemblies  composed  of  all  citizens 
paying  fifty  francs  in  taxes  were  to  choose  the  electors  of  the 
department  from  among  those  paying  three  hundred  francs. 
The  Colleges  of  the  department  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  three  hundred  electors,  according  to  the  number  of  Deputies 
to  be  elected,  which  remained  fixed  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
13th  July.  The  forty  years'  qualification  was  maintained,  and 
the  total  and  quinquennial  renewal  substituted  for  annual 
renewal  by  a  fifth.  In  addition,  the  functions  of  electors  were 
to  cease  with  each  election  and  the  Canton  assemblies  meet 
again  for  each  fresh  election. 

"  In  his  report  Villele  examined  my  proposal,  which  con- 
sisted of  direct  nomination  of  one  Deputy  in  each  arrondisse- 
ment  by  all  contributors  of  three  hundred  francs.  Faithful  to 
his  plan  of  winning  popularity,  while  at  the  same  time  gaining 
ground  from  the  aristocracy,  he  represented  my  proposal  as 
much  too  aristocratic  and  as  depriving  a  very  large  number 
of  Frenchmen  of  their  greatest,  most  sacred  right,  that  of  the 
suffrage. 

"  Several  speeches  had  been  made  for  and  against,  when  the 
discussion  was  suspended  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  M. 
Decazes  in  the  tribune.  His  face  was  distorted  as  though  he 
had  just  suddenly  lost  everything  most  dear  to  him.     In  a 
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voice  more  moved  even  than  his  face,  he  announced  that  a 
document  written  by  the  hand  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  at 
the  moment  of  her  death,  had  just  been  found,  and  this  he 
read.  This  document  is  well  known.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
very  touching,  but  can  never  be  compared  with  the  testament 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  most  sublime  manifestation  of  the  human 
soul  and  the  heart  of  a  king.* 

"  Decazes  ruined  all  the  influence  of  the  communication  he 
had  made  by  the  affectation  of  emotion  with  which  he  made  it. 
He  was  always  ready  to  show  passion  or  tenderness  in  and  out 
of  season  for  all  the  Bourbons,  past,  present  or  future,  as  if 
hoping  thereby  to  make  up  for  his  birth  and  take  rank  among 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  from  father  to  son,  had  devoted 
themselves  to  our  royal  blood.  Before  leaving  the  tribune  he 
did  not  forget  to  insinuate  that  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the 
Queen's  testament  was  due  to  his  care  and  assiduity,  and  that 
in  choosing  him  from  among  all  his  colleagues  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Chamber,  the  King  had  wished  to  show  him  a  signal 
mark  of  his  esteem  and  affection.  It  was  late,  and  we  ad- 
journed until  the  morrow  the  resumption  of  the  solemn  debate 
which  the  favourite  had  interrupted. 

"  M.  de  Serre  in  his  turn  made  a  noisy  speech.  It  was 
certainly  not  on  that  day  that  he  deserved  the  enthusiastic 
eulogies  showered  upon  him,  when  he  became  Minister,  by  la 
Minerve  and  all  the  prophets  of  the  Ultra-Liberals.  He 
began  by  declaring  himself  the  most  bitter  opponent  of  de- 
mocracy :  '  I  am  making/  he  said,  '  a  profession  of  faith  ; 
what  I  fear  least  in  our  representative  system  is  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  the  King's  Ministers.'  Fighting  both  the 
Government  proposal  and  that  of  the  commission,  he  opposed 

*  "  I  pardon  with  all  my  heart  those  who  have  made  themselves 
my  enemies  without  my  having  given  them  cause,  and  I  pray  God  to 
pardon  them,  as  also  those  who  by  false  or  misguided  zeal  have  done 
me  much  hurt.  .  .  . 

"  I  recommend  to  my  son,  should  he  have  the  misfortune  to  become 
King,  to  remember  that  his  duty  lies  entirely  in  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  citizens  ;  that  he  should  forget  all  hatred  and  all  resentment  and 
especially  everything  connected  with  the  misfortunes  and  grief  that  I 
am  experiencing.  .  .  ." — From  the  testament  of  Louis  XVI. 
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any  change  in  the  Charter  and  spoke  strongly  against  the 
integral  renewal,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Deputies  and 
the  fixing  of  the  age  qualification  at  thirty  as  too  favourable 
to  the  democracy.  He  concluded  by  admitting  the  two 
degrees  and  proposing,  in  order  to  make  them  more  aristocratic, 
the  substitution  of  the  Colleges  d'arrondissement  for  the 
Assemblies  de  Canton. 

"  M.  Laine,  who  was  then  voting  with  the  Left,  while  often 
cultivating  and  flattering  the  Right,  had  left  his  place  at  the 
beginning  of  this  debate  to  make  a  carefully  worked  out  speech 
on  which  his  author's  pride  placed  a  high  value.  But  he  was 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  mind  and  the  nature  of  his  talent, 
which  are  much  more  adapted  to  brilliant  improvisations  than 
profound  meditation,  to  the  expression  of  lofty  sentiments 
than  the  development  of  deep  theories ;  and  so  his  success 
did  not  reach  his  expectation.  He  voted  against  M.  de  Serre 
for  the  rejection  of  the  two  proposals,  and  moved  that 
all  paying  three  hundred  francs  in  taxes  should  be  formed 
into  Colleges  d'arrondissement  and  their  number  added  to  by 
ten  electors  of  the  Right  chosen  from  among  those  holding 
public  office.  Further,  he  urged  a  special  representation  of 
commerce  and  public  education,  and  asked  that  the  Deputies 
should  receive  an  allowance  from  the  Treasury  to  date  from 
1820. 

"  The  list  of  orators  down  to  speak  being  now  exhausted 
it  only  remained  to  hear  the  reporter.  He  summed  up 
clearly  all  the  objections  brought  against  this  proposal  and 
discussed  all  the  counter-proposals  brought  forward,  certain 
as  he  already  was  of  winning  on  almost  every  point,  so  great 
was  the  majority  of  his  friends.  Indeed,  the  Chamber,  after 
prolonged  and  stormy  debate,  adopted  the  quinquennial  re- 
newal, the  increase  of  numbers,  and  the  thirty  years  qualifica- 
tion. The  two  electoral  degrees,  defended  again  by  Saint 
Aulairel  were  admitted,  together  with  the  colleges  composed 
of  a  third  of  the  electors ;  the  whole  law  was  thus  passed  by 
180  votes  to  132. 

"  I  shall  anticipate  several  weeks  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
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account  of  what  concerned  this  law,  whose  adoption  or  rejection 
was  in  several  respects  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Monarchy. 
Vaublanc,  as  triumphant  as  if  it  had  been  his  own,  urged 
that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Peers.  Both  parties,  alike  with 
us  and  in  the  Deputies,  had  fully  understood  its  importance, 
and  they  redoubled  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
nomination  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  it. 
Our  committee  had  need  of  all  its  activity  and  skill.  In  the 
end  Ferrand  and  Talaru  from  among  our  opponents  passed  in 
spite  of  us  ;  two  others,  De  Clermont-Tonnerre  and  Barthelemy, 
passed  without  our  opposition  ;  only  three  from  our  list  were 
taken — Gamier,  Pastoret  and  myself. 

"  The  debates  of  our  commission  were  animated.  Ferrand 
and  Talaru  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  the  law  ;  Gamier, 
Pastoret  and  I  were  for  its  rejection.  Barthelemy  and  Cler- 
mont hesitated  and  wanted  some  amendment.  Self-esteem 
also  played  its  part  in  this  struggle  :  Pastoret  and  Clermont- 
Tonnerre  wanted  to  make  the  report,  and  all  were  annoyed 
at  seeing  me  speak  so  often  on  behalf  of  the  commission. 
Gamier  and  Pastoret,  to  sound  me,  asked  me  to  undertake 
this  task,  for  which  they  said  '  I  was  much  more  fitted  than 
any  other.'  '  Your  friendship  for  me,'  I  answered,  'is  placing 
you  under  an  illusion.  My  previous  work  on  the  electoral  law 
stamps  me  too  much  as  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  proposal 
not  to  make  it  more  suitable  to  select  one  of  you.' 

"  These  words  were  balm  to  wounds  which  rankled  none 
the  less  for  being  hidden.  They  decided  our  success.  From 
that  moment  Pastoret  and  Gamier  came  out  more  into  the 
open  ;  Barthelemy  and  Clermont-Tonnerre  joined  us  ;  in  a 
word  we  triumphed  and  Pastoret  was  charged  with  proposing 
the  rejection  of  the  law  in  the  Chamber.  After  his  report, 
which  was  colourless  and  mediocre  like  himself,  the  discussion 
was  opened.     All  the  peers,  without  exception,  spoke. 

"  I  alone  said  nothing,  but  I  was  none  the  less  active.  I 
busied  myself  specially  in  stamping  out  in  private  conversations 
an  objection  which  very  nearly  deprived  us  of  the  majority. 
'  If  you  reject  this  law,'  it  was  said,  '  you  suspend  the  most 
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important  function  of  the  royal  prerogative,  for  the  King 
cannot  dissolve  the  Lower  Chamber  without  a  law  providing 
him  with  the  means  of  renewing  it.'  I  had  no  trouble  in 
answering  that  the  rejection  of  the  law  would  leave  us  in  statu 
quo,  that  is  to  say  under  the  regime  of  the  July  ordinances  in 
virtue  of  which  the  existing  Chamber  had  been  formed  and 
could  be  renewed.  In  the  end,  and  in  spite  of  so  much  effort, 
the  law  was  rejected  by  89  votes  to  126.  The  rage  of  the 
Ultras  knew  no  bounds.  They  felt  that  the  future  was  slipping 
from  their  fingers.  The  Ministry,  and  especially  Decazes, 
understood  the  danger  they  had  run  and  from  that  moment 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  was  inevitable. 

"  Excitement  still  ran  high  when  I  read  from  the  Tribune 
my  report  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  Chamber  as  a 
judiciary  court.  I  have  done  few  things  in  my  life  to  which 
I  have  devoted  more  care,  yet  the  haste  which  was  imposed 
upon  me,  combined  with  my  inadequacy,  rendered  my  work 
very  imperfect. 

"  The  meetings  of  our  commission  had  been  calm  and  in- 
structive. Each  member  had  brought  to  bear  very  frankly  his 
full  intellectual  powers,  and  several  members  had  a  great  deal. 
Lally  displayed  to  us  all  his  English  erudition,  Pastoret  and 
Malleville  revealed  for  us  all  their  knowledge  of  legislation 
and  history.  The  methodical  Gamier  often  embarrassed  us 
with  his  paradoxes  and  unexpected  suggestions ;  like  Pastoret, 
he  wanted  to  strain  all  our  privileges  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  time  did  not  rather  require  that  we  should  employ  all 
our  skill  to  suppress,  and  refrain  from  taking  advantage  of 
some  of  them.  Pastoret,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
self-aggrandisement,  had  counted  on  his  appointment  as 
Procurator-General  of  the  Court  of  Peers.  I  saw  that  he 
would  persuade  the  majority  to  urge  his  appointment,  but 
Gamier,  who  did  not  like  him,  although  he  was  connected 
with  him,  supported  my  advice  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

"  It  was  not  the  same  with  the  principle  of  competence.  I 
wanted  this  to  depend  always  on  the  nature  of  the  people  con- 
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cerned.  While  admitting  the  rule,  the  commission  proposed 
an  exception  providing  that  any  attempt  or  plot  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  Queen  or  Heir-Presumptive  to  the  Crown, 
should  always  be  within  the  competence  of  the  Chamber,  what- 
ever might  be  the  quality  of  the  accused.  It  was  not  easy  to 
bring  my  report  within  reach  of  the  audience  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  nor  to  hold  their  attention  on  such  a  subject,  but 
the  attention  they  gave  me  was  due  to  my  popularity  in  the 
Chamber  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  consciences  and  vanity 
were  both  touched. 

"  The  impression  made  by  the  trial  of  Ney  still  survived. 
Everyone  was  anxious  that  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  judicial 
functions  should  be  banished  for  ever  and  that  the  opportunity 
should  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  consolidate  and  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  peers.  My  report,  whose  chief  and  sole 
merit,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  was  that  of  clarity,  struck  all 
these  good  men  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition.  But  when  the 
discussion  opened,  those  who  were  waging  war  on  my  success 
rather  than  on  my  doctrine,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  proposed 
returning  the  report  to  the  commission  for  re-examination  and 
the  suppression  of  all  the  clauses  which,  while  not  strictly 
requiring  the  sanction  of  the  law,  might  find  place  in  an  order. 
I  pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  im- 
partiality of  the  Chamber,  nor  with  its  dignity,  thus  to  condemn 
in  the  mass  and  without  discussion  a  work  which  had  cost  so 
much  thought  and  research,  and  that  this  step,  moreover,  would 
mean  the  admission  of  what  we  were  contesting,  namely,  that 
the  proposal  contained  clauses  which  were  not  within  the 
scope  of  legislation. 

"At  my  request  they  proceeded  to  open  the  discussion,  which 
lasted  through  several  sittings.  The  proposal  was  attacked 
from  all  sides,  changes  were  suggested,  and  no  voice  was  raised 
in  its  defence.  My  colleagues  of  the  commission  remained  silent 
and  did  not  seem  displeased  to  watch  and  see  how  I  should 
come  out  of  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  face  the  storm  and  fight 
them  all  single-handed.  The  speakers  merely  continued  to 
reproduce   the  same  arguments.     I   tried   to  cut   short   the 
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discussion  by  asking  permission  to  speak  at  the  first  sitting. 
I  had  only  one  day  to  compose  my  speech.  I  concentrated 
especially  on  replying  to  Gamier,  Lally  and  Deseze,  my  most 
formidable  opponents.  This  reply  was  even  more  successful 
than  my  report.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  print  it  and 
the  discussion  was  closed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  member 
of  the  commission  and  a  section  of  the  Chamber.  The  debate 
on  the  clauses  was  minute,  fatiguing  and  prolonged.  I  still 
faced  it  alone  as  no  one  came  to  my  assistance.  However,  the 
Chamber  almost  always  agreed  with  me  and  finally  adopted  my 
proposal  by  an  enormous  majority. 

' '  The  abbe  de  Montesquiou  followed  me  in  the  tribune  as 
reporter  of  the  Deputies'  resolution  relative  to  the  clergy 
This  resolution,  containing  fourteen  clauses,  authorised  the 
clergy  of  each  diocese,  represented  by  their  bishop,  to  receive 
all  property,  movable  or  immovable,  that  might  be  given  to 
them  by  testament,  title  of  restitution,  or  otherwise.  It  was 
evidently  a  move  to  reconstitute  the  clergy  as  an  Order  in  the 
State,  restore  to  them  as  such  a  great  deal  of  property,  and 
finally  and  especially  put  them  in  the  way  of  getting  back 
their  property  advantageously  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
held  it.  In  the  Deputies  the  discussion  had  been  stubborn 
and  animated ;   as  usual  the  Right  had  carried  the  day. 

'■  The  position  of  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou  was  a  delicate 
one.  The  brilliance  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  functions 
as  representative  of  the  clergy  before  the  Revolution  was  re- 
membered, and  the  talent  with  which  he  had  defended  the 
interests  of  his  order  during  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The 
Ultras  were  already  prepared  to  brand  him  as  a  traitor  and 
almost  as  an  apostate  unless  he  would  support  them  again 
to-day.  Apart  from  his  habits,  his  leanings  and  connections, 
everything  combined  to  make  him  favour  the  resolution  ;  the 
reason  of  State  was  the  strongest.  He  was  too  shrewd  not  to 
understand  that  thus  to  place  his  ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
reaction  would  be  to  aim  a  mortal  blow  at  religion  and  make 
them  odious. 

"  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  undertake  the  report  and, 
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going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  speech  which  I  have  just  re-read  and  which  still 
strikes  me  as  a  masterpiece  of  propriety  and  good  taste.  He 
did  not  adopt  the  language  of  an  apostle,  but  his  own  :  that  is 
to  say  the  language  of  a  great  priest,  a  great  noble,  a  man  of 
the  world  and  of  intellect  versed  in  politics  and  affairs.  He 
concluded  by  substituting  for  the  Deputies'  fourteen  clauses 
the  following  :  '  Any  ecclesiastical  establishment  recognised 
by  the  law  shall  be  entitled  to  accept  and  possess,  with  the 
authorisation  of  the  King,  any  movable  or  immovable  property 
that  may  be  given  them  by  deed  of  gift  inter  vivos  or  by  in- 
heritance.' In  this  way  all  objections  were  avoided.  It  was 
no  longer  the  clergy  as  an  Order  or  even  individually  but  the 
establishment  recognised  by  the  law  that  could  be  endowed  ; 
the  authorisation  of  the  King  was  required,  and  the  threatening 
word  restitution  was  erased.  The  clause  was  adopted  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Chateaubriand  and  all  his  followers,  who 
exhausted  themselves  in  violent  declamation. 

"  The  rejection  of  the  electoral  law  left  all  parties  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty ;  but  instead  of  feeling  it  and  employing 
greater  circumspection  and  prudence,  the  Ultras  continued 
their  extravagant  proposals  and  grew  more  threatening  as  they 
became  less  formidable.  Thus  General  Canuel,  whom  we  shall 
see  figuring  later  in  the  events  at  Lyons,  demanded  pensions 
for  all  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  la  Vendee, 
whilst  those  conquerors  of  Europe,  those  veterans  of  victory 
who,  shattered  by  our  campaign,  still  set  an  example  of  resigna- 
tion and  obedience,  were  relegated  to  oblivion.  A  Deputy 
from  Loir-et-Cher,  M.  de  Salabery,  went  further  and  proposed 
a  purge  of  all  public  officials.  It  would  have  been  the  law  of 
suspects  of  the  Counter-Revolution,  but  the  Royalists,  less 
ferocious  or  less  enterprising  than  the  Jacobins,  dismissed  their 
suspects  instead  of  cutting  their  throats  or  plunging  them 
into  prison. 

"  I  was  anxious  for  the  end  of  the  session  to  put  an  end  to 
all  these  proposals  which  made  one  tremble,  especially  for  their 
authors.     I  said  this  repeatedly  to  M.  de  Richelieu  and  he  fell 
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in  with  my  views  at  that  time  all  the  more  readily  as  he  was 
beginning  to  gain  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of 
France.  The  Ministry  felt  itself  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
resigning  or  dissolving  the  Chamber.  M.  de  Richelieu  recoiled 
before  what  he  called  a  coup  d'etat  and  I  exerted  all  my  skill 
and  influence  to  familiarise  him  with  the  idea.  I  could  readily 
foresee  from  that  time  that,  unless  he  decided  for  it,  I  should 
never  be  able  to  make  him  realise  the  consequences,  and  still 
less  inspire  him  with  the  courage  to  deduce  them  candidly  and 
without  hesitation. 

"  But  we  had  still  to  deal  with  the  last  act  of  the  session,  the 
discussion  of  the  budget.  The  Government,  whose  weakness 
continued  to  be  obvious,  announced  that  they  were  with- 
drawing the  clauses  dealing  with  arrears,  which  were  only  a 
continuation  of  those  which,  in  1814,  had  applied  the  State 
forests  to  the  integral  redemption  of  the  exigible  debt.  But 
these  forests  had  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  the  clergy  and 
the  Right  refused  to  vote  for  the  budget  unless  they  were 
restored  to  their  former  owners. 

"  But  these  arrears  were  the  price  of  services  rendered  to 
France  or  of  property  handed  over  to  the  State  under  the 
Imperial  Government  of  the  Hundred  Days  and  the  Right 
maintained  that  it  would  be  showing  clemency  to  the  creditors 
if  they  were  allowed  the  nominal  value  of  their  debts  in  con- 
solidated securities.  The  reporter,  Corbieres,  established  as  a 
principle  that  the  Chamber  could,  and  should  regulate  the 
method  of  payment  of  arrears,  although  the  King  had  annulled 
the  section  of  the  law  providing  for  this.  Consequently  he 
proposed  to  enter  all  this  exigible  debt  in  the  Grand  Livre, 
i.e.,  perpetuate  the  system  of  bankruptcy  pursued  by  all  the 
governments  of  the  Revolution.  The  anger  of  the  commission 
was  then  loosed  against  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  a  proposal 
to  cut  down  the  expenditure  of  his  ministry  by  a  reduction  of 
two  millions  from  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  and  Councillors 
of  State,  First  Presidents  and  Procurators-General. 

"  Pursuing  its  warfare  on  individuals,  the  commission  con- 
demned as  exorbitant  the  cost  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army, 
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because  the  constitution  of  this  General  Staff  was  no  more  to 
its  liking  than  that  of  the  tribunals  and  the  Council  of  State. 
The  same  motive  led  it  to  call  for  numerous  reforms  in  the 
appointment  of  collectors  of  taxes,  and  to  include  among  ways 
and  means  a  levy  on  all  salaries,  the  most  unjust  and  least 
productive  of  all  taxes.  To  understand  the  course  of  events  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  tactics  of  the  Right  consisted 
in  courting  popularity  by  assuming  democratic  opinions  and 
sacrificing  the  Monarchy  itself  to  their  own  interests.  This  is 
what  made  all  these  orators  cry  out  so  loudly  against  abuses 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  economy.  Corbieres  therefore  dared 
not  ask  for  the  re-establishment  of  wardenships  and  master- 
ships of  trade  corporations  without  proposing  to  entrust  the 
collection  of  the  contributions  to  local  administrations. 

"  Royer-Collard,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  the 
doctrines  which  a  year  later  he  was  to  crush  with  all  the  pride 
of  his  scorn  and  strength  of  argument,  replied  to  Corbieres  in 
one  of  his  finest  speeches.  He  concentrated  first  on  proving 
that  the  Chamber  had  not  the  right  to  deal  with  arrears  whose 
method  of  liquidation  had  already  been  determined  by  an 
anterior  law,  since  the  King  had  annulled  in  the  law  under 
discussion  the  clauses  relative  to  these  arrears. 

'  Why,'  he  continued,  '  why  such  efforts  to  get  at  these 
arrears  ?  In  order  to  pay  back  a  hundred  francs  with 
sixty.  On  whose  initiative  does  the  commission  claim  that 
you  should  deliberate  ?  It  is  only  too  evident  that  it  is  on 
its  own.  Oh,  gentlemen,  who  would  have  said  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  Chamber  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Charter, 
with  all  the  guarantees  indicated  by  experience  and  in  circum- 
stances which  have  summoned  only  the  most  open  partisans 
of  the  Monarchy,  one  would  have  seen  the  prerogative  of  the 
Monarch  encroached  upon  afresh  and  the  commissions  of  the 
Chamber  exercising  in  this  tribune  the  royal  function  of  the 
initiative  !  I  stop  here.  I  give  way  to  the  discouragement 
that  overwhelms  me,  and  I  deplore  this  fatality  which  is  driving 
us  ever  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss  from  which  we  shall  have 
difficulty  in  escaping.     The  royal  initiative  is  not,  gentlemen, 
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a  vain  formality  that  can  be  set  aside  without  danger.  It 
constitutes  the  very  nature  of  our  Government  and  keeps  it 
monarchical  in  the  midst  of  the  various  elements  which  compose 
it ;  to  rob  the  King  of  the  initiative  would  be  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  royalty/ 

"  This  theory  of  the  initiative  from  the  mouth  of  Royer- 
Collard  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou,  over  whom  he  exercised  the 
most  absolute  domination  when  the  latter  was  engaged  on  the 
drafting  of  the  Charter.  Now  it  is  to  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou 
and  probably,  henceforward,  to  the  influence  of  Royer-Collard 
that  we  owe  the  clause  which  reserves  to  the  Monarch  the 
initiation  of  laws.  The  discussion  was  prolonged  without 
decreasing  in  violence.  That  same  Brenet,  who  had  been  my 
doctor  at  Dijon  and  of  whom  I  spoke  at  the  time,  made  a 
curious  speech  whose  least  consequence  would  have  been  to 
reserve  all  the  places  for  tried  Royalists  and  exclude  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  those  who  possess  any  enlightenment  in  France. 
De  Serre,  following  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  his  friend 
Royer,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose  as  he,  and  improvised  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  increase  his 
reputation. 

"  The  majority, however,  pressed  the  Ministry, declaring  that 
they  would  only  vote  the  Budget  on  condition  that  the  forests 
were  returned  to  the  clergy.  Once  more  the  Ministers  gave 
way  and  Corvetto  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  sub- 
stitute the  recognition  of  liquidation  for  the  forests  which  the 
law  of  1 814  had  earmarked  for  the  repayment  of  the  arrears. 
He  was  received  with  loud  applause  from  the  Right  and  scorn 
and  indignation  from  that  courageous  minority  who  had  been 
struggling  with  so  much  tenacity  and  talent  for  the  principles 
which  the  Government  itself  was  abandoning,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  prerogative  betrayed  by  its  own  trustees. 
After  that  all  Corbieres'  proposals  were  adopted  and  the 
Budget  was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

"  This  experience  misled  those  who  did  not  understand  its 
lesson.    The  Revolution  had  persuaded  the  partisans  of  the  old 
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regime  that  it  was  necessary  first  and  foremost  to  flatter  the 
people,  and  that  the  art  of  government  consisted  in  deceiving 
them  by  flattery.  It  was  curious  to  see  all  the  aristocrats  don- 
ning the  mantle  of  tribunes  and  continuing  placing  a  counter- 
revolutionary proposal  under  the  protection  of  a  democratic 
one.  It  was  thus  that  Kergorlay  preceded  his  proposal  to  endow 
the  clergy  by  a  proposal  concerning  the  responsibility  of  the 
Ministers.  Laborie's  proposal  in  favour  of  the  clergy  had  been 
referred  to  a  commission  on  whose  behalf  Kergorlay  proposed 
to  endow  the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  Church  of  France 
with  an  annuity  of  forty-two  million  francs  from  the  State  and 
all  the  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the  clergy  and  had  not  yet 
been  alienated.  A  proposal  so  monstrous,  in  view  of  our 
financial  position,  was  moreover  contrary  to  the  text,  and  even 
more  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  which  it  shook  to  its  founda- 
tions. I  told  M.  de  Richelieu  that  the  fate,  not  only  of  the 
Ministry  but  also  of  the  Bourbons  would  be  sealed  if  the 
Government  did  not  scornfully  reject  such  an  attempt. 

"  In  the  Chamber  it  was  M.  de  Serre  who  carried  off  all  the 
honours  of  the  struggle.  He  pulverised  Kergorlay's  proposal 
in  a  long  and  vehement  improvised  speech ;  interrupted  by  the 
Right,  called  to  order  by  a  tremendous  uproar,  he  showed  a 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind  that  were  really  remarkable. 
Refusing  the  Chamber  the  right  to  alter  and  remake  laws  under 
the  pretext  of  amending  them,  he  uttered  these  words  which 
might  have  been  used  against  him  later  :  '  To  propose  a  law 
is  to  reign  ;  to  propose  laws  and  govern  are  indivisible  things  ; 
the  Government  always  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
undertakes  the  proposal  of  a  law.'  Meanwhile  the  majority 
themselves  recoiled  before  the  proposal  of  their  commission  and 
contented  themselves  with  adopting  that  of  the  Government, 
which  consisted  in  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  clergy  by  means 
of  the  ecclesiastical  pensions  which  would  eventually  die  out  ; 
on  the  proposal  of  Piet  it  further  added  the  estates  not  yet  sold. 

"  The  rejection  of  the  electoral  law  had  left  to  the  King  no 
constitutional  means  of  convoking  the  electoral  colleges,  either 
in  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  or  the  annual 
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renewal  by  a  fifth.  The  Ministers  therefore  decided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment  by  a  proposal  consisting  of  two  clauses, 
merely  confirming  the  provision  of  the  ordinances  of  July 
181 5  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  colleges  and  the 
number  and  age  of  the  Deputies.  They  had  hoped,  in  yielding 
on  these  two  points,  to  please  the  majority  and  so  persuade 
them  to  adopt  their  proposal  without  making  difficulties. 

"  Once  more  they  were  disappointed.  Villele,  on  behalf  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  proposal,  brought  in 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  electoral  colleges  thus  pro- 
visionally organised  could  only  be  convoked  in  case  of  dissolu- 
tion. Thereby  the  article  of  the  Charter  prescribing  the  annual 
renewal  by  a  fifth  remained  void.  It  followed  that  the  Right, 
who  did  not  believe  that  the  Ministers  would  dare  to  dissolve 
the  Chamber,  would  always  retain  the  majority  until  they  had 
obtained  an  electoral  law  which  would  assure  them  the  majority 
permanently.  The  same  ardour  and  the  same  passion  were 
displayed  again  here ;  for  both  parties  it  was  a  question  of 
conquering  or  perishing.  Laine,  in  carrying  out  his  presidential 
function,  was  insulted  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  bodyguard, 
deputy  for  Vauclise,  called  Forbin  des  Issarts,*  who  accused 
him  of  having  made  &  false  exposition. 

"  I  was  present  at  that  session.  Laine,  indignant,  demanded 
justice  of  the  Assembly  without  obtaining  it,  after  which  he 
left  the  chair  and  walked  out  of  the  hall.  It  reminded  me 
how  Mathieu  Mole,|  insulted  by  Councillor  Daurac,  seized  him 
by  the  beard  and  declared  that  he  would  vacate  the  chair  in 
favour  of  anyone  who  was  considered  more  worthy.  '  If 
the  most  insignificant  lackey,'  says  Cardinal  de  Retz,  'had 
drawn  the  sword  then,  all  Paris  would  have  been  confounded.' 

"  Laine's  withdrawal  prevented  similar  consequences.  The 
discussion  continued  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  next 
day  he  reappeared  in  the  chair  and  caused  a  letter  from  the 

*  This  Forbin  des  Issarts  in  1812  sent  a  request  to  me  to  support 
his  application  for  a  position  as  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  and  to 
procure  free  admission  for  his  sons  into  a  school. — Note  by  Count 
Mol£. 

f   Vie  de  Mathieu  Mole,  pp.  60,  61. 
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due  de  Richelieu  to  be  read,  ordering  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  to  continue  his  functions.  '  This  letter/  he  added, 
addressing  the  Chamber,  '  will  explain  to  you  the  presence  of 
your  President.'  It  was  again  Vaublanc  who  took  up  the 
case  for  the  Ministry.  I  had  always  hoped  that  he  would 
discredit  himself  in  the  tribune  sufficiently  for  M.  de  Richelieu 
to  have  no  further  hesitation  about  separating  from  him  after 
the  session.  Indeed,  he  was  so  ridiculous  and  so  mediocre 
in  the  whole  of  this  discussion  that  the  Right  themselves  were 
forced  to  blush  for  him.  Irrepressible  laughter  broke  out  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall  when  he  cried,  in  the  accents  of  a  man  proud 
of  his  discovery  :  'It  was  not  to  give  the  Ministers  a  quiet 
time,  gentlemen,  that  representative  government  was  invented.' 

"  But  nothing  will  throw  more  light  on  Vaublanc  than  my 
conversation  with  him  on  the  following  day.  I  had  been  to 
see  him  to  discuss  some  matters  relative  to  my  administration. 
He  was  so  puffed  up  and  preoccupied  with  what  he  called  his 
successes  of  the  day  before  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  hold 
his  attention. 

"  '  Were  you,'  he  asked  me,  '  at  that  memorable  session  ?  ' 

"  '  Yes,  certainly,  in  the  Peers'  tribune  and  opposite  you 
while  you  were  speaking.' 

" '  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  I  didn't  see  you  for  it  would  have 
disturbed  me.' 

'* '  And  why,  if  you  please  ?  ' 

"  '  Because  you  don't  like  me  ;  but  as  you  are  fair-minded 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  pleased  with  me  for  I  never  felt 
in  such  good  form.' 

'*  '  So  it  appeared,'  I  replied,  '  and  the  Assembly  certainly 
felt  it.' 

"'I  can  do  what  I  like  with  this  Assembly,'  he  answered. 
*  But  have  you  read  me  in  this  morning's  Moniteur  ?  My 
speech  seems  to  me  more  effective  still  in  print.  Really  I 
surpassed  myself  on  this  occasion.  Well,  M.  Mole,  just  think 
that,  if  they  would  let  me  have  my  way,  I  should  be  an 
administrator,  I  should  govern  France  from  my  Cabinet  with 
as  much  ease  as  I  rule  the  Chamber  from  the  tribune.' 

I 
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"  Such,  I  declare,  were  the  words  of  this  arch-fool  who  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  regarded  him,  though 
gratuitously,  as  his  enemy.  For  myself,  who  love  above 
everything  what  is  excellent  of  no  matter  what  kind,  far  from 
wanting  to  laugh  while  listening  to  him,  I  yielded  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  his  foolishness  unmasked  and  contemplating  it  in 
its  absolute  perfection.  So  I  left  Vaublanc  as  convinced  of  my 
admiration  as  of  that  of  his  whole  audience.  His  self-satis- 
faction was  not  even  disturbed  by  seeing  Villele's  amendment 
passed  by  an  enormous  majority,  leaving  the  Ministry  no  other 
means  of  salvation  than  dissolution. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  session  offered  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  unless  it  were  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance  to  restore  to  the  Polignac  family  the  barony  of 
Fenestrange  which  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
appropriated  to  the  domains  of  the  State.  This  was  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  in  favour  of 
Monsieur  and  the  Court  Party,  made  in  spite  of  the  promises 
and  principles  consecrated  by  the  Charter.  Fortunately  the 
close  of  the  session  on  the  30th  April  left  no  time  for  its 
discussion.  The  Peers,  after  listening  to  a  long  report  by 
Gamier,  which  I  read  in  his  place,  passed  the  Budget  without 
difficulty  and  the  two  Chambers  dispersed. 

"  All  the  acts  of  the  Ministry  during  the  session  were  marked 
by  this  same  spirit  of  weakness  and  concession.  An  ordinance 
abolished  the  Order  of  the  Reunion  which  had  been  maintained 
since  the  Restoration  and  of  which  I  had  the  Grand  Cross, 
without  offering  any  compensation  to  those  who  had  been 
decorated  with  it.  Another  ordinance,  based  on  the  report  of 
the  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  freed  this 
functionary  from  ministerial  authority  and  left  him  to  work 
directly  with  the  King.  That  celebrated  body,  the  Institut, 
was  disestablished  and  preserved  only  its  name. 

"  The  old  academies  were  re-established,  the  King  nominat- 
ing the  members  on  his  own  initiative  and  excluding  those  who 
had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. ,  or  who,  like  Regnault 
de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  the  poet  Arnaud  and  several  others, 
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had  played  a  part  during  the  Hundred  Days.  The  Ecole 
Poly  technique  suffered  the  same  fate.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  waiting  for  a  pretext  to  attack  this  nest  of  Liberal  doctrines 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  irreligion.  This  was  furnished 
by  a  revolt  of  the  pupils.  The  school  was  dissolved  and 
immediately  re-established  ;  but  in  reality,  like  the  Institute 
it  only  preserved  its  name.  Discipline,  professors,  pupils, 
everything  was  changed  and  placed  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  due  d'Angoul&ne.  This  famous  school  lost 
as  much  in  the  esteem  of  scholars  as  it  gained  in  the  mind  of 
the  religious. 

"  But  nothing  did  more  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  large  number  of  trials  in  which  the  accused 
were  for  the  most  part  generals  covered  with  wounds  and 
surrounded  by  glorious  memories.  The  disdain  with  which 
they  faced  their  examinations,  the  pride  that  marked  their 
replies  showed  clearly  their  lack  of  anxiety.  Indeed,  the 
judges  did  their  best  to  meet  them  half-way  and  if  by  chance 
they  were  condemned  the  King  readily  pardoned  them. 

M  Thus  appeared  one  after  the  other  on  the  prisoner's  bench 
General  Debellet,  who  had  pursued  the  due  d'Angoul&ne 
during  his  retreat,  Cambronne,  the  only  Frenchman  who  can 
take  pride  in  Waterloo,  and  finally  Drouet,  whose  only  policy 
was  loyalty  ;  Drouet,  so  simple  in  his  strength  and  whose  life 
Plutarch  might  not  have  disdained  to  write. 

"  Meanwhile  the  trial  of  Wilson  and  Bruce  fully  justified  the 
Ministry  in  having  allowed  Lavalette  to  escape ;  but  at  the 
same  time  what  an  outcry  it  caused  !  These  two  Englishmen 
belonged  to  that  set  which  throughout  Europe  aimed  at 
shaking  the  old  society  to  its  foundations.  Robert  Wilson 
had  been  the  implacable  enemy  of  Napoleon.  Bruce,  still 
very  young,  had  travelled  in  the  East ;  he  was  pleasant  of 
manner  and  of  face,  not  free  from  affectation,  and  aimed  at  the 
strange  and  eccentric  in  all  things.  I  had  often  met  him  of 
old  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Queen  Hortense  and  the  great 
ladies  of  the  imperial  regime,  where  he  was  much  in  request  and 
often  engaged  in  amorous  adventures. 
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u  Far  from  denying  their  complicity  in  the  escape  of  Lava- 
lette,  Wilson  and  Bruce  boasted  of  it  and  public  opinion  soon 
changing,  instead  of  reproaching  these  two  Englishmen  with 
the  violation  of  our  laws,  now  regarded  them  simply  as  two 
generous  champions  of  misfortune.  Nothing  perverts  public 
opinion  so  much  as  weakness  in  its  rulers.  If  they  show 
mercy,  they  are  suspected  of  fear ;  if  they  threaten,  they  are 
defied  ;  if  they  appeal  to  the  imagination  by  moving  solemnity, 
they  are  ridiculed  ;  as  was  the  melancholy  effect  of  the  cere- 
monious exhumation  of  the  remains  of  Louis  XVI.,  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  and  the  unfortunate  due  d'Enghien.  Instead 
of  taking  part  in  these  ceremonies  I  mingled  with  the  crowd 
which  they  attracted  and  saw  the  shrugging  of  shoulders  and 
heard  the  obscene  jests  of  those  same  soldiers  whom  of  old  I 
had  seen  follow  with  religious  gravity  the  sword  of  Frederick 
and  the  remains  of  Turenne,  which  Napoleon  placed  in  the 
Invalides." 


CHAPTER  VII 

Plans  for  the  marriage  of  the  due  de  Berry — A  letter  from  Talleyrand 
to  Louis  XVIII. — Close  of  the  Session — The  situation  of  the 
Ministry — Relations  between  the  due  de  Richelieu  and  Decazes 
— Foreign  intervention — The  influence  of  Pozzo  and  Wellington 
— The  Holy  Alliance — Literary  decadence. 

"  It  remains  to  speak  of  an  event  prepared  long  beforehand 
which  was  to  involve  grave  consequences  :  the  marriage  of 
the  due  de  Berry  with  a  Princess  of  Naples.  M.  de  Richelieu 
had  announced  it  to  the  Chambers,  proposing  to  assign  this 
Prince  a  suitable  revenue  to  which  both  had  with  equal  readi- 
ness at  once  agreed.  This  alliance,  however,  caused  both 
surprise  and  misgiving.  Annoyance  was  felt  that  our  Princes 
did  not  try  to  renew  their  old  blood  by  an  admixture  of  that  of 
another  race.  It  had  been  fondly  hoped  that  a  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  dowered  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature, 
would  be  called  upon  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  our  Kings  and 
that  she  would  bring  to  France  the  weighty  support  of  her 
brother,  flattered  by  such  an  alliance. 

"  I  had  heard  no  details  as  to  the  circumstances  and  intrigues 
which  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  sensible  idea,  but 
long  afterwards,  during  my  Ministry,  chance  led  me  to  their 
discovery.  One  morning,  entering  M.  de  Richelieu's  cabinet, 
I  found  him  with  a  red  portfolio  on  the  table,  from  which  he 
seemed  to  have  taken  a  paper  he  was  holding  and  reading  with 
deep  interest. 

"  '  Guess  what  I  am  reading,'  he  cried.  '  You  think  you 
know  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  you  do  not  really  know  him  yet. 
I  was  aware  that  religious  differences  and  all  sorts  of  absurd 
prejudices  about  birth  had  prevented  the  King  from  contracting 
for  his  nephew  the  most  advantageous  of  all  marriages,  but 
what  I  did  not  know  and  should  never  have  suspected  is  that 
it  was  this  famous  politician  and  statesman  who  dissuaded 
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him.  Read  this  letter.  It  is  from  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  his 
own  handwriting  and  addressed  to  the  King  during  the  Congress 
of  Vienna, when  the  marriage  negotiations  were  at  their  height.' 
"  I  must  confess  that  the  letter  so  greatly  surpassed  my 
expectations  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  not  being  believed 
unless  I  reproduced  it  in  full. 

" '  Sire, 

"  '  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  it  appears,  is  to  start 
back  for  Paris  this  week.  He  will  probably  have  received 
orders  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  relative  to  the  marriage. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty  to-day  a  few 
reflections  on  this  very  delicate  and  in  every  way  most  serious 
matter. 

"  '  Your  Majesty  wishes,  and  has  every  right  to  wish  that 
the  Princess,  whoever  she  may  be,  to  whom  M.  le  due  de 
Berry  gives  his  hand  should  be  a  Catholic  Princess  when  she 
arrives  in  France.  Your  Majesty  makes  this  condition,  and 
could  not  but  make  it  absolute.  As  Most  Christian  King  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  Your  Majesty  cannot  in  this 
respect  carry  condescension  further  than  Bonaparte  himself 
was  disposed  to  do  when  he  asked  for  the  hand  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne.  If  this  condition  was  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  Your  Majesty,  supposing  your  word  to  be  pledged, 
would  assuredly  not  consider  yourself  free  to  withdraw  it. 

"'But  it  appears  that  the  Emperor,  without  wishing  to 
oppose  his  sister's  change  of  religion,  does  not  wish  it  to  be 
imputed  that  he  had  consented  to  this  change,  as  might  have 
occurred  had  it  been  a  stipulation.  He  wishes  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  decision  of  the  Princess  herself  after 
she  has  passed  under  other  laws,  and  that  in  consequence  this 
change  should  follow  the  marriage  and  not  precede  it.  He  is 
anxious,  then,  that  the  Princess  should  go  to  France  in  her 
present  religion,  while  consenting  that  the  priest  accompanying 
her  should  be  dressed  as  a  layman. 

"  ■  The  reasons  for  this  wish  are  his  own  scruples,  in  view  of 
his  attachment  to  his  own  religion  and  the  fear  of  wounding 
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the  feelings  of  his  people  on  so  delicate  a  point.  By  persisting 
in  these  arrangements  he  will  himself  free  Your  Majesty  from 
any  obligation  to  which  you  may  have  pledged  yourself  and 
will  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  releasing  yourself  if  he 
delays  his  consent  to  the  condition  you  have  placed  on  the 
marriage.  I  have  no  fear  in  suggesting  to  Your  Majesty  that 
anything  which  may  help  to  relieve  you  in  this  respect  seems 
to  me  very  desirable. 

"  '  Eight  months  ago,  when  amid  the  rejoicing  aroused  by 
the  present  and  the  happy  hopes  with  which  the  future  was 
looked  forward  to,  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  to  regard  it 
with  that  security  which  is  disturbed  by  no  fear,  a  family 
alliance  with  Russia  might  have  appeared,  and  to  me  did 
appear,  to  offer  advantages  which  would  outweigh  considera- 
tions which,  under  other  circumstances*  I  should  have  regarded 
as  decisive. 

"  '  But  to-day,  when  Providence  itself  has  seen  fit  to  estab- 
lish the  throne  which  it  has  so  miraculously  restored  * ;  to- 
day, when  it  is  surrounded  and  guarded  by  the  veneration  and 
love  of  the  peoples,  now  that  the  coalition  is  dissolved  f  ;  when 
France  has  no  more  need  to  rely  on  foreign  help  and  it  is  to 
her  that  the  other  Powers  look  for  it,  Your  Majesty,  in  the 
choice  that  you  have  to  make,  has  no  further  need  to  sacrifice  to 
possible  necessity  any  of  the  proprieties  essential  to  an  alliance 
of  this  kind,  but  need  consult  only  yourself. 

1  The  Grand  Duchess  Anne  has  the  reputation  of  being, 
of  the  five  daughters  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  one  whom 
nature  has  endowed  with  the  greatest  beauty  ;  a  very  valuable 
and  desirable  quality  in  a  Princess  whom  the  course  of  events 
may  call  to  the  Throne  of  France,  for  no  people  feels  as  much 
as  do  the  French  the  need  of  being  able  to  say  of  the  Princes 
whose  subjects  they  are  :  the  world,  seeing  them,  would  recognise 

*  Two  months  later  Napoleon  had  once  more  ascended  the  estab- 
lished throne  and  the  King  had  fled  to  Gand. — Note  by  M.  Mole. 

t  Five  months  later  this  same  dissolved  coalition  had  conquered 
Napoleon  a  second  time  at  Waterloo  and  invaded  France ;  M.  de 
Talleyrand  may  have  been  a  skilful  negotiator  but  he  was  certainly  not 
a  good  prophet.  — Note  by  Count  Mole. 
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its  masters.  The  Princess  seems  to  have  been  brought  up 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  to  the  advantages  of  beauty  she  adds, 
it  is  said,  that  of  goodness.  She  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  reason  in  her  case  to  fear  the  often 
disastrous  effects  of  a  too  early  marriage.  She  had  been 
intended  for  the  present  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  before 
her  hand  was  solicited  by  Napoleon.  It  only  remained  with 
the  latter  to  marry  her,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have 
been  only  too  willing  to  give  her  to  him  if  he  had  been  able 
and  willing  to  wait. 

"  '  I  do  not  know  whether  these  two  circumstances  could  be 
raised  as  an  objection  to  the  union  of  this  Princess  with  M.  le 
due  de  Berry,  but  I  may  say  that  /  should  have  much  preferred 
that  they  had  not  existed,  if  the  marriage  had  to  take  place. 
But,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  Peter  III.,  the  grandfather  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
and  also  those  of  her  father,  Paul  I.,  and  led  by  the  example 
of  the  late  King  of  Denmark,  the  present  reigning  Duke  of 
Oldenburgh  and  the  unhappy  Gustavus  IV.,  to  regard  this 
deplorable  infirmity  as  a  disastrous  attribute  of  the  House  of 
Holstein,  I  cannot  suppress  a  fear  that  it  might  be  transmitted 
by  this  marriage  to  the  House  of  France  and  perhaps  to  the 
Heir  to  the  Throne. 

"  '  The  necessity  for  the  Grand  Duchess,  not  only  to  change 
her  religion,  but  to  change  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  appear 
impossible  to  attribute  the  change  to  any  other  than  purely 
political  motives,  would  furnish  an  objection  which  does  not 
seem  to  me  unfounded,  for  it  would  inevitably  tend  to  en- 
courage among  the  people  that  feeling  of  religious  indifference 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

"  '  As  marriage  unites  not  only  the  contracting  parties  but 
also  their  families,  harmony  between  them  should  be  regarded 
as  of  the  first  importance  even  in  private  marriages,  but  much 
more  so  in  the  case  of  Kings,  or  Princes  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  become  Kings.  That  the  House  of  Bourbon  should 
ally  itself  with  houses  inferior  to  itself  is  a  necessity,  since 
Europe   can   offer  no   equals.     I   should   not   therefore   put 
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forward  as  an  objection  that  the  House  of  Holstein,  although 
occupying  the  three  Northern  Thrones,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date  among  Kings  ;  but  I  will  say  that  when  the  House  of 
Bourbon  honours  another  with  an  alliance  it  would  be  better 
that  the  latter  should  be  a  house  which  regards  such  an  alliance 
as  an  honour  rather  than  one  which  might  claim  equality  in  the 
belief  that  nobility  and  ancient  origin  can  be  compensated  for 
by  extent  of  possessions.  Of  the  four  sisters  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne  one  has  married  an  Archduke  and  the  three 
others  petty  German  Princes. 

"  '  Is  Russia,  who  has  been  unable  to  place  any  of  her 
Princesses  on  a  throne,  to  see  one  called  to  that  of  France  ? 
Such  a  prospect  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  too  great  a  good 
fortune  for  her,  and  I  should  not  like  M.  le  due  de  Berry  to  find 
himself  in  this  way  involved  in  close  relationship  with  a  crowd 
of  Princes  ranking  in  the  lowest  classes  of  sovereignty. 

"  '  In  establishing  her  Princesses  as  she  has  done,  Russia 
has  sought  to  find  pretexts  and  means  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  where  she  was  almost  unknown  a  century 
ago.  The  effects  of  her  intervention  have  made  the  dangers 
of  her  influence  sufficiently  felt.  How  greatly  this  influence 
would  be  increased  if  a  Russian  Princess  were  to  be  called  to 
ascend  the  Throne  of  France  ! 

"  '  Such  an  alliance  is  not,  I  know,  a  political  alliance  and 
the  one  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  other.  The  proposed 
marriage  would  not  make  it  necessary  for  France  to  favour  the 
ambitious  and  revolutionary  ideas  of  which  the  Emperor 
Alexander  is  full  and  which  he  seeks  to  conceal  under  the 
specious  name  of  Liberal  ideas.  But  what  is  to  prevent  the 
other  Powers  forming  a  different  opinion  and  becoming  sus- 
picious, which  might  weaken  the  bonds  that  bind  them  to  us, 
make  them  disinclined  to  form  any,  or  prevent  Russia  from 
taking  advantage  of  this  to  achieve  her  own  ends  ? 

Such,  Sire,  are  the  objections  which  the  marriage  of  M. 
le  due  de  Berry  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne  seems  to  me  to 
involve.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  expose  them  to  Your  Majesty 
without  reserve,  but  I  have  not  exaggerated  them.     Your 
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Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  will  judge  whether  they  are  as  grave 
as  they  appear  to  be  to  me. 

u  '  I  will  add  that  it  would  seem  to  me  in  conformity  with 
the  greatness  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  all  its  branches,  beaten  down  by  the  same  storm,  have 
risen  again  at  the  same  time,  not  to  look  for  the  means  of  per- 
petuating itself  outside  its  own  circle.  I  hear  much  praise  of 
a  young  Princess  of  Sicily,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  Royal. 
Portugal,  Tuscany,  and  Saxony  offer  others  from  whom  Your 
Majesty  might  make  a  choice.  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
a  list ;  if  the  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding  on 
the  point  of  religion  should  break  down  the  negotiations  for 
the  marriage  with  the  Grand  Duchess,  or  if  Your  Majesty  should 
judge  it  right  to  break  them  off,  I  should  like  to  beg  you  to 
arrange  matters  so  that  this  affair  should  only  be  irrevocably 
decided  after  we  have  finished  those  matters  on  which  we  are 
engaged  here.  For  if  the  Emperor  Alexander  has  shown  so 
little  good-will  in  spite  of  the  hope  of  an  establishment  for  his 
sister,  very  flattering  as  such  a  hope  is  for  him,  what  might 
we  not  expect  from  him  once  it  were  lost  ?  * 

"'lam... 

"  '  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand.' 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  then  consented  that  his 
sister,  if  she  wished,  should  make  her  abjuration  as  soon  as  she 
crossed  the  Rhine.  In  the  contrary  case  she  was  to  practise 
her  religion  in  a  private  chapel  and  none  of  her  children  was 
to  be  brought  up  in  any  other  than  the  Catholic  faith.  But 
he  suggested  that  she  could  not  abjure  her  religion  in  Russia 
or  Germany  without  rousing  the  opposition  of  the  Greek  Clergy 
and  perhaps  running  considerable  danger.  These  are  the 
proposals,  so  reasonable  from  his  point  of  view  and  so  ad- 
vantageous for  France  and  the  dynasty,  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
employed  so  much  cunning  and  skill  to  set  aside.  His  letter 
is  very  curious.     There  is  not  a  prejudice  or  weakness  of 

*  In  order  to  understand  these  words  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
what  has  been  read  already  in  these  memoirs  on  the  subject  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. — Note  by  Count  Mole. 
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Louis  XVIII.  which  he  does  not  flatter  ;  not  a  flattering  illusion, 
however  disastrous,  into  which  he  does  not  gently  guide  the 
Prince  in  his  wish  to  lead  his  judgment  astray. 

"  The  key  to  this  language  was  to  be  found  in  the 
secret  treaty  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  just  signed  with 
England  and  Austria  and  which  was  to  make  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  from  the  day  he  discovered  it,  his  most  implacable 
enemy.  It  was  thought  also  that  his  predilection  for  Austria 
and  England ;  his  leanings  towards  the  Court  of  Naples,  were 
founded  on  the  fact  that  he  expected  more  handsome  rewards 
from  these  three  Cabinets  than  from  Russia  and  promised 
himself  from  the  corrupt  habits  of  these  old  Monarchies  greater 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself.  The  Duchy  of  Dino  and 
the  other  favours  which  he  received  from  Naples  do  not  con- 
tradict this  conjecture. 

"  The  household  of  the  new  duchesse  de  Berry  was 
quite  reasonably  composed.  It  was  a  mixture,  in  the  Bona- 
parte manner,  of  old  names  and  new.  The  old,  however,  were 
greatly  in  the  majority,  though  the  position  of  Lady-in-Waiting 
was  given  to  the  army  by  the  choice  of  the  wife  of  Marshal 
Oudinot,  the  duchesse  de  Reggio,  who  fortunately  happened 
to  be  of  fairly  good  birth.  The  King,  who  was  quite  willing 
to  raise  men  of  the  Revolution  to  the  most  important  places 
of  the  State  and  even  to  the  Peerage,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  raise  to  Court  appointments  near  his  person,  or  those  of 
the  Princes  of  the  blood,  people  whose  origin  did  not  warrant  it. 
The  due  de  Rohan,  the  First  Gentleman  of  the  Court,  having 
died,  I  did  all  I  could  to  induce  M.  de  Richelieu  to  nominate 
an  honourable  commoner  for  his  position. 

"  '  You  don't  know  the  King,'  he  said.  '  I  think  I  can 
obtain  anything  but  that,  and  I  should  not  advise  anyone  to 
ask  it  of  him.' 

N  I  have  since  come  to  know  the  King,  and  I  believe  that 
M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  overcome  his  resistance.  It  would 
have  been  safer  and  easier  to  employ  Decazes.  I  suggested  it 
to  him,  but  he  refused,  and  the  old  due  de  la  Chatre  was 
appointed  First  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber. 
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"  Each  close  of  a  session  marks  an  epoch  :  it  is  the  end  of 
the  political  year,  for  the  political  calendar  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  seasons.  It  is  the  time  when  Ministers  have 
to  make  a  reckoning  with  themselves,  sum  up  their  forces, 
examine  carefully  what  they  have  gained  or  lost,  frankly  avow 
their  mistakes  and  see  what  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from 
them,  and  formulate  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  new  year,  i.e., 
the  next  session.  Let  us  see  then  what  was  the  Ministry's 
position,  in  what  position  they  had  placed  France,  and  what 
remained  foi  them  to  do  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  future  offered. 

"  Their  weakness,  their  various  and  perpetual  concessions, 
had  given  fresh  life  and  hope  to  all  the  parties  :  Bonapartists, 
Republicans,  or  Ultras  all  thought  that  the  arena  would  be 
one  day  open  to  them.  But  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
nations  allowed  the  Ultras  alone  to  act.  All  the  others  rallied 
to  the  banner  of  the  Ministers  to  help  them  fight  reaction,  or 
at  least  shelter  themselves  from  it.  I  never  ceased  to  point 
out  one  section  of  his  allies  to  M.  de  Richelieu  as  being  destined  to 
become  his  most  formidable  enemies  as  soon  as  the  opinion  they 
professed  could  raise  its  voice  and  colours  in  liberated  France. 

"  '  Let  us  begin,"  he  cried,  '  by  delivering  our  country  from 
the  foreign  yoke,  and  then,  if  necessary,  we  will  perish  defending 
the  steps  of  the  Throne/ 

"  It  was  between  the  Ultras  and  the  Ministry  then  that  the 
struggle  was  engaged.  The  moderate  and  impartial  course 
which  the  Ministry  claimed  to  follow  was  only  urged  and 
defended  in  the  tribune  of  the  Chambers.  For  the  rest,  all 
the  addresses  sent  by  Vaublanc  from  the  Departments,  the 
speeches  uttered  on  the  most  unimportant  ceremonious  occa- 
sions by  his  Prefects  and  Mayors  and,  finally,  the  literature 
which  was  published  reiterated  the  declamations  of  the  Right 
and  seconded  their  efforts.  This  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
all  those  who  were  not  afraid  to  make  their  voices  heard 
deceived  even  M.  Richelieu.  He  asked  me  whether  I  was  quite 
sure  that  this  was  not  the  true  state  of  public  opinion. 

"  The  strange  thing  is  thatthe  foreigners  were  not  deceived. 
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Of  the  two  most  influential  of  them,  Pozzo  and  Wellington, 
the  first  was  too  acute  and  the  second  too  judicious  to  allow 
himself  to  accept  things  at  their  face  value.  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  of  saying  that  the  fears  which  their  foresight 
aroused  did  not  prevent  them  from  making  every  effort  to 
hasten  the  evacuation. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  Ministry  had  against  them  the  Heir  Pre- 
sumptive, the  whole  Royal  Family,  the  priests  and  nobility 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  that  section  of  public 
opinion  which  could  make  its  voice  heard,  and,  lastly,  the 
majority  of  the  Deputies.  On  their  side  they  could  count : 
foreign  influence ;  the  King,  whom  they  owed  entirely  to  M. 
Decazes ;  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  whom  they 
owed  to  me  ;  and  among  the  Deputies  a  few  men  of  outstanding 
talent  such  as  Laine,  de  Serre,  Royer-Collard ;  a  few  useful  men 
like  Pasquier  and  Belard  ;  and  in  the  nation  all  the  new 
interests  and  all  the  great  mass  of  citizens  tired  of  revolutions 
and  changes,  who  asked  only  from  those  who  governed  them 
rest  and  a  to-morrow. 

"  In  this  situation  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  was  certain  unless 
they  found  a  means  of  changing  the  composition  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  But  Villele's  amendment  to  the  law  concerning 
the  organisation  of  the  Electoral  Colleges  prevented  them  from 
proceeding  to  another  election,  unless  the  King  dissolved  the 
Chamber  and  ordered  its  entire  renewal.  This  was  a  very  great 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Ultras,  a  mistake  which  was  perhaps 
the  salvation  of  France.  They  forgot  that  only  despair  can 
save  weakness,  and  that  only  necessity  can  imbue  with  enter- 
prise and  audacity  irresolute  and  timid  men.  Friends  and  foes 
united  to  impress  upon  the  Ministry  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
the  Chamber.  Their  ablest  defenders  threatened  to  abandon 
them  unless  they  did  so,  and  complained  bitterly  that  they 
themselves  had  been  betrayed  in  the  question  of  the  amnesty 
and  that  of  the  arrears.  But  before  dissolving  it  was  necessary 
to  change  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  elections  were 
sure  to  go  in  favour  of  the  Right  and  the  Court  if  their  control 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Vaublanc  and  his  administrators. 
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"  Let  us  now  see  what  were  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Ministers  among  themselves  ;  what  each  had  gained  in  esteem, 
popularity  or  credit,  and  the  share  of  each  in  the  good  or  evil 
which  was  attributed  to  them.  Do  not  reproach  me  with  giving 
too  many  details  :  I  write  as  I  have  lived,  and  I  was  at  that 
time  deeply  immersed  in  the  infinite  pettinesses  of  a  very 
petty  time. 

"  All  parties  found  the  Ministers  inadequate,  but  all 
recognised  that  two  of  them  were  inevitable  :  the  one,  M. 
Decazes,  because  of  his  still-growing  favour  with  the  King ;  the 
other,  M.  de  Richelieu,  who  was  maintained  by  the  confidence 
and  high  esteem  of  Alexander  and  who  alone  perhaps  might 
serve  us  as  a  security  with  Europe  and  obtain  our  liberation. 
The  plan  of  the  Ultras  was  therefore  to  keep  them  both  ;  but, 
trusting  to  the  ambition  of  the  first  and  the  weakness  of  the 
second,  they  hoped  to  force  them  to  submit  to  the  majority  of 
the  Deputies,  whereupon  they  would  give  Finance  to  M.  de 
Villele  and  the  Seals  to  M.  de  Corbieres  or  M.  de  Grosbois. 

"  The  Left,  on  the  other  hand,  resigning  themselves  also  to 
the  two  necessary  Ministers,  wanted  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  for 
War  and  myself  for  the  Interior.  My  entry  into  the  Council 
was,  besides,  ardently  desired  by  all  those  who  had  held  office 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  They  flattered  themselves  that  it 
would  put  an  end  to  the  prejudice  which  excluded  them  from 
all  appointments  and  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  that  very 
numerous  class  of  men  who  were  well  qualified  by  their  skill  in 
affairs  and  their  talents.  Not  only  had  the  Ministry  its  Right 
and  Left,  but  the  four  Ministers  forming  the  Left  and  the 
majority  were  again  divided  among  themselves.  Even  though 
they  had  roughly  the  same  objective,  they  differed  as  to  the 
means,  each  according  to  his  character  and  position.  Thus 
M.  de  Richelieu  was  chief  only  in  name,  and  this  name  was  a 
burden  to  him. 

"  '  Why  am  I  condemned  to  such  torment  ?  '  he  said. 
'  Why  am  I  forced  to  occupy  a  place  which  demands  all  the 
qualities  I  haven't  got  ?  ' 

"  Indeed,  those  he  had  merely  added  to  his  torment  and 
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embarrassment.  His  modesty  and  excessive  distrust  of  himself 
rendered  him  incapable  of  any  prompt  and  vigorous  decision. 
When  one  wanted  to  suggest  such  a  decision  to  him,  however 
mild,  he  had  to  be  approached  by  degrees  and  very  carefully,  as 
one  leads  a  timid  horse  up  to  something  it  is  afraid  of.  In  his 
case,  however,  it  was  not  lack  of  courage  but  delicacy  of 
conscience  and  fear  of  making  a  mistake  such  as  Louis  XVI. 
had  made ;  and  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  fear  of  drawing  upon 
himself  the  censure  of  a  class  which,  after  all,  was  his  own  and 
which,  while  sharing  none  of  its  exaggerations  and  errors,  he 
always  tended  to  favour.  It  was  also  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
this  fine  soul  to  be  deeply  grieved  at  the  little  justice  shown  to 
him  by  the  Emigres  and  all  those  noblemen  whose  misfortunes 
he  had  shared. 

"  In  addition,  M.  de  Richelieu  was  incapable  of  finding  in 
anyone  else  what  he  himself  lacked.  It  was  one  of  his  mis- 
fortunes not  to  be  able  to  give  his  whole  confidence  to  anyone. 
Mistrustful  as  a  savage,  he  furtively  watched  his  best  friend 
while  listening  to  his  advice,  and  sought  some  secret  motive 
in  his  looks  and  words,  some  personal  interest  which  was 
making  him  speak  or  act.  Believing  evil  as  he  did  with 
greater  difficulty  even  than  good,  no  one  was  ever  born  with 
such  aptitude  for  being  duped.  And  yet  he  was  not  even 
duped  completely,  for  he  was  destined  always  to  be  incomplete 
in  everything.  He  began  to  judge  Decazes  afresh  every  day, 
and  talked  to  me  about  him  with  that  measure  of  confidence 
that  he  showed  perhaps  only  to  me. 

"He  it  was  who  first  revealed  to  me  the  extent  of 
Louis  XVIII.'s  weakness  for  his  favourite.  He  cited  to  me 
aspects  of  it  which  grieved  him  all  the  more  in  that  they 
detracted  from  his  respect  for  the  King  as  well  as  his  esteem  for 
Decazes.  As  I  have  said,  Decazes  was  the  first  acquaintance 
he  had  made,  the  only  connection  he  had  formed  on  his  return  to 
France.  Thence  it  arose  that  he  was  the  colleague  with  whom 
he  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms,  for  M.  de  Richelieu,  who 
overawes  everyone,  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  embarrassed 
than  those  he  embarrasses.      His  case  is  exactly  that  of  the 
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English,  who  have  in  their  language  a  word  characterising  this 
position  so  common  with  them.  Neither  Decazes,  myself,  nor 
anyone  else  was  entirely  at  his  ease  with  M  de  Richelieu,  and 
the  King  perhaps  least  of  all.  M.  de  Richelieu  knew  it,  told 
me  of  it  and  agreed  with  me  that  because  of  it  he  would  be 
able  to  obtain  much  more  from  the  King  than  Decazes  himself. 

"  '  Well,  don't  you  see  then,'  I  cried,  "  that  you  have  just 
uttered  your  own  condemnation  ?  This  secret  is  no  longer  a 
secret  but  will  be  known  to  posterity  and  history,  who  will 
hold  you  responsible  for  all  that  Louis  XVIII.  does  and  all  he 
might  have  done,  and  will  especially  reproach  you  with  having 
declined  the  noble  mission  you  have  received  from  heaven  and 
earth  by  allowing  another  to  take  your  place  and  capture  the 
confidence  and  mind  of  the  King.' 

"  '  What  would  you  have  ?  '  he  replied,  lowering  his  eyes  and 
pulling  off  and  on  the  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  finger.  '  One 
cannot  remake  oneself.  Heaven  is  more  responsible  than  I. 
Why  have  I  been  placed  in  a  position  for  which  I  am  not  made  ? 
They  cannot  reproach  me  for  not  having  what  has  not  been 
given  to  me.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to  force  myself  to  the 
assiduities  and  other  burdens  of  a  favourite's  existence.  If  the 
King  must  have  a  favourite,  the  one  he  has  knows  France  and 
combines  excellent  intentions  with  intelligence  and  courage. 
Let  us  then  congratulate  ourselves  on  this  find,  and  let  me 
finish  my  real  mission  in  peace  and  get  rid  of  the  foreigners 
so  that  I  can  then  get  back  to  my  obscurity.' 

"  Such  were  the  relations  between  M.  de  Richelieu  and  M. 
Decazes  at  the  close  of  this  session.  The  peculiar  position  of 
the  latter  was,  it  is  important  to  know,  complicated  in  a  very 
different  way.  Already  his  title  of  favourite  was  weighing 
heavily  upon  him.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  still  increasing  his  popularity  if  he  were  not 
to  become  hated.  At  daggers  drawn  with  the  Court  and  the 
nobility,  whom  he  had  cajoled  so  long  only  as  a  means 
of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  King,  he  had  been  working  without 
pause  since  the  middle  of  the  session  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Hundred  Days 
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by  persuading  them  that  he  alone  stood  between  them  and  the 
violence  of  their  enemies. 

"It  required  much  cunning  and  skill  to  retrace  his  early 
steps.  He  had  placed  himself  under  great  obligations  to 
Monsieur  and  his  friends  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Fouche'  and  put 
himself  in  his  place.  It  was  for  this  that  he  had  brought  about 
the  arrest  and  death  of  Labedoyere  and  Ney,  had  provoked 
those  criminal  trials,  those  acts  of  severity  and  that  effervescence 
of  Royalism  which  had  begun  the  reaction  ;  but,  imitating  his 
antagonist  Fouche,  he  had  always  kept  open  a  way  of  retreat 
by  secretly  protecting  those  whom  he  appeared  to  strike.  He 
told  them,  as  Fouche  had  told  the  nobles  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  that  without  him  things  would  be  worse  still  and 
that  they  had  only  to  complain  of  a  slight  evil,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  inflict,  as  the  price  of  all  the  evils  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  preventing. 

"  In  his  relations  with  the  King  he  had  to  exercise  some 
care.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Decazes  had  persuaded 
this  Prince  that  he  was  a  young  man  whom  the  Prince  himself 
was  moulding,  and  it  was  by  affecting  a  romantic  Bourbonism 
that  he  had  won  his  way  into  his  confidence  and  heart.  He 
also  used  M.  de  Richelieu  to  speak  for  him  when  it  was  a 
question  of  obtaining  from  Louis  XVIII.  any  considerable 
concession  to  the  Revolution.  He  would  then  say  to  the 
Monarch  : 

'  M.  de  Richelieu  thinks  it  necessary ;   M.  de  Richelieu 
wishes  it.' 

"  And  to  the  Revolution  : 
'  You  would  get  much  more  if  M.  de  Richelieu  liked.' 

"  At  other  times  M.  de  Richelieu  himself  was  the  obstacle 
it  was  necessary  first  to  surmount.  He  had  not  yet  rooted  him- 
self with  sufficient  firmness  to  risk  showing  the  King  that  he 
was  of  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and, 
above  all,  that  he  was  less  favourable  to  the  Royalists  than  the 
latter.  It  was  in  circumstances  of  this  kind  that  he  used  my 
credit  with  the  Duke.  I  nearly  always  ended  by  winning  over 
the  latter  to  my  plans,  but  very  often  his  shufflings  and  scruples 
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caused  us  to  miss  the  opportune  moment  and  lose  all  the 
fruits  of  the  measure  to  which  he  had  at  last  consented. 

u  I  became  more  and  more  an  intermediary  between  Decazes 
and  the  due  de  Richelieu ;  it  was  through  me  that  they  com- 
municated to  one  another  what  they  did  not  want  to  say  face 
to  face.  My  influence  over  both  was  very  great,  and  I  may 
add  that  in  both  cases  I  enjoyed  a  real  ascendancy.  My  experi- 
ences during  the  Revolution  and  my  long  experience  of  affairs 
gave  me  great  advantages,  at  least  with  the  Council,  and  by 
force  of  circumstances  the  initiative  and  direction  often 
came  from  me.  But  what  trouble  I  had  to  take,  what  trials 
undergo !  I  would  begin  by  communicating  my  idea  to 
Decazes,  taking  care  to  flatter  his  self-esteem  and  waiting  for 
the  propitious  moment  to  capture  his  attention.  I  then 
laboured  to  make  him  understand  and  appreciate  it  so  that  he 
might  make  it  his  own,  and  in  his  turn  make  the  King  under- 
stand and  adopt  it  as  his  own.  That  done,  I  began  my  labours 
again  with  the  Duke,  and  by  the  time  these  three  lessons, 
direct  and  indirect,  had  been  accomplished,  the  thing  I  pro- 
posed had  often  ceased  to  be  practicable  or  had  lost  its 
value. 

"  When  I  compared  this  method  of  governing  with  that  of 
other  times ;  when  I  remembered  that  extraordinary  man  whose 
Minister  I  had  been  and  his  way  of  attacking  and  getting  to  the 
heart  of  a  difficulty,  I  seemed  to  be  watching  a  struggle  of 
pigmies  after  taking  part  in  one  of  giants. 

"  No  Minister,  assuredly,  had  increased  his  reputation  during 
the  session.  Marbois  was  still  held  in  horror  by  the  Right,  in 
spite  of  all  the  dismissals  to  which  he  had  been  weak  enough 
to  subscribe,  and  the  Left  were  beginning  to  look  out  for  a 
successor  for  him  too.  Corvetto,  absorbed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  finance  for  which  he  had  little  special  aptitude,  dis- 
played in  the  tribune  a  skill  and  talent  which  I  had  long  known 
he  possessed  but  which  the  public  had  not  suspected  in  him. 
His  natural  timidity,  moreover,  led  him  to  hold  aloof  and 
abstain  from  coming  forward  unless  he  was  obliged.  Anxious 
especially  to  cover  his  responsibilities,  he  did  nothing  without 
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consulting  Decazes  or  assuring  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
due  de  Richelieu. 

"  The  Right  of  the  Ministry  had  not  been  any  more  fortunate 
in  its  policy.  The  due  de  Feltre  alone  could  boast  of  having 
lost  nothing.  Always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  Court,  he 
never  refused  it  a  dismissal  or  a  favour.  Old  Dubouchage, 
feeble  and  worn  out,  although  intelligent  and  acute,  was  led 
by  his  nephew,  a  noisy  member  of  the  majority  in  the  Deputies. 
He  passed  for  being  more  negligible  than  he  was  and  did  his 
best  to  efface  himself  in  order  to  remain  a  Minister,  if  possible, 
whatever  the  turn  of  fortune  might  bring.  Vaublanc  had 
shewn  such  ineptitude  and  presumption  and  had  made  himself 
so  ridiculous  in  the  tribune  or  in  his  drawing-room  that  opinion 
could  differ  only  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  foreign  intervention  and  should  add  that 
its  extent  has  been  exaggerated  and  perhaps  its  benefits  even 
have  been  misunderstood.  I  will  say  exactly  in  what  it  consisted 
and  the  way  in  which  it  was  exercised.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member all  that  has  already  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  Pozzo,  and  Capo  dTstria.  My  private 
conviction  is  that,  without  these  men,  this  session  would  have 
placed  France  in  the  position  occupied  by  Spain.  The  support 
of  Russia  alone  gave  Decazes  confidence  to  resist  the  Court 
and  separate  the  King  from  his  family.  Without  this  support 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  reaction.  M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  believed 
he  was  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  France  and,  a  strange  thing, 
his  role  would  have  been  to  prevent  the  royalist  Decazes  from 
going  too  far.  But  Pozzo  was  there  working  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  master's  views,  and  of  a  plan  of  which  he  was  part 
author. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  influence  which 
his  mission  and  title  gave  him  and  that  which  he  owed  to 
himself ;  that  is  to  say  his  type  of  character  and  the  inde- 
fatigable activity  of  his  mind.  Endowed  with  never-failing 
health,  of  prodigious  physical  strength,  and  with  no  other 
tastes  than  politics,  no  other  passion  than  ambition,  he  left 
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us  all  panting.  He  eventually  came  to  give  his  advice  on  every- 
thing, without  being  asked,  even  on  the  least  important 
nomination  or  the  slightest  detail  of  administration. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  was  often  the  object  of  his  importunities, 
all  the  more  so  since  the  Ultras  and  the  English  represented  him 
in  their  conversations  and  newspapers  as  the  instrument  of 
Pozzo  and  the  executor  of  Alexander's  orders.  The  fact  is 
that  Pozzo  carried  much  more  weight  with  Decazes  than  with 
M.  de  Richelieu,  a  fact  the  public  never  suspected.  He  became 
a  veritable  tutor  of  the  young  favourite  in  whose  education  his 
advice  and  lessons  played  an  equally  efficacious  part.  Indeed, 
an  intimate  relationship  was  soon  established  between  them, 
a  sort  of  pact  based  on  common  interests.  Pozzo  performed 
for  Decazes  with  Alexander  and  in  some  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe  the  same  good  offices  as  Decazes  performed  for  him 
with  the  King,  and  each  regarded  the  other  as  necessary  to  his 
fortune. 

"  Pozzo,  who  still  dreamed  of  establishing  for  himself  a  great 
position  in  France,  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities 
of  acquiring  popularity  there.  He  kept  a  good  table  and 
frequently  invited  to  dinner  deputies,  peers  and  all  men  dis- 
tinguished by  office  or  talent.  If  an  appointment  or  a  new 
measure  was  favourably  received  by  the  public,  he  boasted 
everywhere  of  having  advised  it.  The  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  the  due  de  Richelieu  and  the  deference  of  Decazes  to 
my  advice  had  inspired  in  Pozzo  a  great  respect  for  me.  He 
cultivated  me  with  the  greatest  amiability  and  soon  had  no 
secrets  from  me. 

"  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he  joined  me  in  offering  to 
the  due  de  Richelieu  and  Decazes  the  most  vigorous  advice  and, 
if  they  had  listened  to  us,  the  Chamber  would  have  been  dis- 
solved at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  high  offices  and 
Court  appointments  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  our  principal 
opponents  and  the  institutions  claimed  as  guarantees  would 
have  been  granted  to  the  party  without  the  necessity  of  taking 
them  by  force.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  this  way  we 
should  have  avoided  the  misfortunes,  or  rather  calamities, 
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which  I  shall  have  to  describe  later.  By  an  unhappy  fate, 
what  should  have  been  our  salvation  proved  our  ruin.  Heaven, 
by  sending  M.  de  Richelieu  to  reconcile  us  with  Europe  and 
snatch  us  from  her  vengeance,  had  placed  the  helm  of  the  ship 
of  state  in  hands  incapable  of  controlling  it,  and,  by  giving  to 
the  King  as  favourite  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  had  brought 
the  State  twenty  times  to  the  point  of  shipwreck. 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  head  of  the  European 
areopagus  which  was  ruling  the  world,  did  not  trouble  himself 
with  details  but  ruled  on  broad  lines.  Neither  M.  de  Richelieu 
nor  Decazes  would  have  dared  to  take  an  important  decision 
without  first  assuring  themselves  of  his  approval.  This 
precaution  was  all  the  more  necessary  since  he  was  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  our  fate  and  because  this  man,  whom  one 
would  have  thought  too  used  to  importance  to  be  flattered 
by  it,  was  always  pleased  at  being  consulted.  His  loyalty 
and  good  sense,  his  mediocrity  of  intelligence,  his  military, 
aristocratic  manners,  all  drew  him  to  the  due  de  Richelieu. 

"  Decazes  was  antipathetic  to  him,  but  he  did  not  let  this 
appear.  The  varnish  of  the  parvenu,  something  of  the  manners 
of  a  sharper  and  a  vulgar  dissimulation  inspired  the  Duke  with 
as  much  distrust  as  disdain.  He  urged  the  due  de  Richelieu  to 
dissolve  the  Chamber,  and  especially  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Court.  As  an  Englishman  it  appeared  to  him  monstrous  that 
the  Opposition  should  hold  all  the  appointments  and  share  the 
favours  among  themselves. 

"  But  what  most  roused  the  anger  of  Lord  Wellington,  and 
what  he  would  have  liked  to  see  dealt  with  more  actively,  were 
the  relics  of  the  old  army  and  that  military  spirit  which  they 
kept  alive  in  the  nation.  This,  moreover,  was  in  conformity 
with  his  instructions  and  with  the  dominant  opinion  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  spoken  about  this  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
where  he  justified  the  Allies  whom  the  Opposition  accused  of 
trying  to  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France. 

"  '  The  Allies/  he  cried,  '  have  never  had  any  such  inten- 
tion.    Their  only  desire  has  been  to  destroy  that  military  and 
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revolutionary  power  which  has  threatened  Europe  and  assure 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  interests  of 
universal  peace.' 

"  If  there  had  not  been  a  representative  Government  in 
England  I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  power  of  Alexander 
would  have  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  Europe  from  dis- 
membering us  and  re-establishing  the  old  regime  pure  and 
simple  in  what  would  then  have  been  called  France.  But  that 
parliamentary  tribune  in  which  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  can 
always  be  defended,  in  which  the  most  democratic  doctrines 
are  professed  aloud,  and  especially  that  faculty  possessed  by 
the  richest  people  of  the  world  of  refusing  subsidies  to  a  sovereign 
who  might  wish  to  drag  them  into  unjust  or  purely  ambitious 
projects,  will  always  prevent  England  from  acquiescing  in 
certain  abuses. 

"  Since  the  name  of  Alexander  recurs,  and  will  recur  so  often 
in  what  I  write,  how  am  I  to  pass  in  silence  over  the  Holy 
Alliance  and  the  manifesto  which  he  addressed  to  his  people  at 
the  time  of  its  publication  ?  These  two  acts,  more  bizarre 
than  impressive,  testified,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  less  fore- 
sight and  more  vanity  than  judgment  in  their  author.  It 
was  strange  to  find  in  this  century  the  three  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  Universe  declaring  that  they  were 
charged  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  great 
Christian  family  whose  true  Sovereign  was  Jesus  Christ  alone, 
and  announcing  that  they  were  solemnly  uniting  to  recall  the 
nations  and  kings  to  that  spirit  of  fraternity  and  charity 
which  is  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

"  Such  sentiments  are  assuredly  noble  and  praiseworthy, 
but  what  purpose  could  this  new  type  of  crusade  serve  ?  Can  it 
be  thought  that  Alexander  would  have  induced  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  to  subscribe  to  it  if  his 
sermon  had  not  been  supported  by  more  than  800,000  soldiers  ? 
To  whom,  moreover,  was  the  execution  of  this  decision  to  be 
entrusted  ?  To  Cabinets  dominated  by  men  like  Metternich, 
Hardemberg,  Humboldt,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  old  order  ? 
What  did  this  mystical  language  and  these  evangelical  maxims 
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signify  on  their  lips,  if  not  that  they  were  giving  way  to  the 
fantasy  of  Alexander  as  once  they  had  given  way  to  the  caprices 
of  Napoleon  ? 

"  When  he  lost  his  illusions  about  Napoleon,  Alexander 
directed  his  exaltation  towards  that  contemplative  and  dreamy 
philosophy  by  which  the  Germans  have  distorted  Christianity. 
It  was  then  that  several  visionaries  like  the  Baroness  von 
Krudner  assumed  some  power  over  him,  though  nothing  could 
efface  the  deep  influence  exercised  over  the  young  Czar  by  his 
intimate  connection  with  Bonaparte.  He  still  preserved  that 
distrust  and  scorn  of  mankind,  that  esteem  for  dissimulation 
and  force  and  for  the  trenchant  or  machiavellian  methods 
inculcated  by  a  master  who  had  the  gift  of  crushing  other  men 
and  who  impressed  his  image  upon  his  whole  century.  So  with 
the  Holy  Alliance  ;  it  was  in  his  desire  for  something  grandiose 
in  the  manner  of  the  master,  and  while  aspiring  like  him  to 
universal  domination,  that  Alexander  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
pious  European  league.  There  exists  a  long  autograph 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
covering  the  whole  period  of  their  friendship,  which  is  one  of 
the  strangest  monuments  that  could  be  placed  before  students 
of  mankind. 

"  Spain  alone  had  morally  and  materially  resisted  Bona- 
parte, as  to-day  she  still  resisted  civilisation  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  seeming  to  say  to  time  itself  :  Thou  shalt  go  no 
further.  Her  Sovereign,  suspicious  and  violent,  was  in- 
cessantly changing  his  Ministers  and  these  changes  of  Ministry 
were  the  only  news  that  he  allowed  report  to  publish.  All  the 
Press  and  periodicals  of  Germany  and  England  stormed  against 
him  in  polemics  which  were  quite  unavailing  since  they  could 
not  cross  that  wall  raised  by  despotism  around  the  peninsula 
and  separating  it  from  the  other  nations. 

"  Such  was  the  picture  presented  at  that  time  by  France  and 
Europe.  No  time  was  less  favourable  to  the  cult  of  literature 
and  at  no  time  was  it  less  flourishing.  Authors  and  critics 
were  equally  lacking  and  circumstances  did  not  allow  of 
their   development.      To   write  a  good  work  or  enjoy  one 
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requires  a  freedom  of  mind  which  is  not  met  with  in  men 
obsessed  by  ambition  or  the  hope  of  fortune.  When  this  double 
way  is  open  to  all  men  letters  are  only  cultivated  in  so  far  as 
they  offer  a  means  to  success.  It  was  on  the  road  of  fortune 
that  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  itself  was  composed ;  it  was 
thus  that  the  elevation  of  Fontanes  to  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  offices  induced  so  many  young  writers  to  take  up 
the  pen. 

u  But  since  the  Restoration  whither  could  literature  lead  ? 
The  whole  of  society  was  divided  into  two  parties :  one  occupied 
exclusively  in  trying  to  recover  what  it  had  lost,  the  other  in 
preserving  what  it  had  acquired.  Neutrality  was  neither 
possible  nor  permitted,  for  the  existence  of  citizens  even  the 
furthest  removed  from  this  struggle  was  still  threatened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  combatants.  The  political  theories  which 
served  the  two  parties  as  sword  and  buckler  thus  absorbed 
all  minds  and  were  looked  to  by  all  for  weapons  or  defences. 
Polemics  and  the  tribunes  alone  continued  to  attract  those 
who  felt  that  they  possessed  wit  and  talent. 

"  The  Monarch  might  have  modified  this  state  of  things  and, 
by  examples  and  reward,  brought  back  some  sacrifices  to  the 
altars  of  the  Muses,  but  this  scarcely  occurred  to  Louis 
XVIII.'s  mind.  Whatever  may  have  been  said,  this  Prince 
had  only  slight  claims  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  no  real 
feeling  for  beauty.  He  knew  Latin  well  and  was  proud  of  it. 
His  memory  was  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  verse  and  prose  in 
which  Dorac  and  his  like  had  a  large  share.  I  have  heard  him 
number  the  stories  of  Marmontel  and  even  that  nauseous  work, 
les  Ddlassements  de  Vhomme  sensible,  of  Arnaud  Baculard  among 
the  most  pleasing  books  of  our  language.  Since  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  the  activities  of  the  Academy  alone 
prove  that  literature  still  lives  in  France.  In  that  year 
M.  Villemain  was  crowned  for  the  third  time,  the  subject  being 
an  eulogy  of  Montesquiou.  In  my  opinion  Villemain  had 
treated  it  far  from  brilliantly,  although  he  had  shown  himself 
superior  to  his  rivals." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Physical  suffering — Broken  resolutions — A  dinner  in  town — A  visit  to 
the  Catacombs — Fall  of  Vaublanc — Laine  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior — Marbois  gives  up  the  Seals  and  is  replaced  by  M.  Danbray 
— Laine  and  M.  Mole — The  revolt  at  Grenoble — The  conspiracy 
of  the  Patriots  of  1816 — The  missions — The  Swiss  Guard — A  visit 
to  Decazes — Bert  in  Deveaux. 

"  It  is  time  to  return  to  myself,  for  the  reader  must  not  forget 
that,  after  all,  it  is  my  story  he  is  reading.  I  am  giving 
him  a  complete  and  faithful  account,  not  only  of  all  I  have 
seen  and  known,  but  also  all  I  have  done,  experienced  or  felt. 
Seeing  me  thus  pass  before  his  eyes,  modified  from  year  to 
year  by  the  hands  of  experience  and  time,  he  will  be  able  to 
realise  how  much  less  than  is  imagined  these  two  agents,  while 
changing  man's  outward  appearance,  improve  or  deteriorate  him. 
A  man  cools  much  more  than  he  changes ;  he  develops  much 
less  than  he  ages  ;  it  is  the  vindication  of  youth. 

"  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  speak  again  of  my  health 
since  it  exercised  so  much  influence  upon  this  period  of  my 
life.  I  only  know  one  man  who  has  revealed  some  of  the 
painful  secrets  of  this  miserable  existence  to  which  I  saw 
myself  condemned,  and  he  was  both  sufferer  and  a  doctor ; 
I  refer  to  Zimmermann  and  his  treatise  on  solitude.  The  worst 
maladies ;  those  from  which  I  pray  Heaven  especially  to  spare 
my  fellow-men,  are  those  which  allow  us  neither  to  live  nor  to 
die.  Mine  was  situated  in  the  intestines.  Constant  pain,  which 
tortured  me  like  a  sting  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  eyes,  inces- 
santly obsessed  my  attention  and  all  my  physical  sensations 
which  were  solely  occupied  with  suffering. 

"  It  was  only  by  a  violent  effort  of  will  that  I  forced  myself 
into  contact  with  my  fellow-men  and  with  external  affairs.     If  I 
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ceased  for  a  single  instant  to  apply  all  my  courage  to  the 
struggle  the  pain  got  the  upper  hand,  and  I  had  no  longer  any 
thought  or  feeling  beyond  it,  although  none  of  my  faculties 
was  weakened.  As  soon  as  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity 
I  regained  complete  possession  of  myself  and  I  could  do  any- 
thing that  I  had  ever  done,  though  without  interest  or  pleasure. 
All  sensation  for  me  reduced  itself  to  suffering ;  all  good,  even 
happiness  itself,  to  not  suffering,  a  state  which  I  realised  only 
as  a  memory.  I  had  no  longer  either  desires,  inclinations  or 
instinct.  I  imagined  myself  attracted  or  repelled  by  things 
according  as  they  had  attracted  or  repelled  me  of  old. 

"  Nothing  gives  better  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  than 
to  see  a  sensitive,  highly-organised  and  reasonable  creature 
like  man  able  to  do  without  present  sensation  and  having  no 
other  incentive  for  his  actions  than  memories,  and  thus  walk 
among  his  fellow-men  without  any  aberration  betraying 
his  secret.  Far  from  my  judgment  being  impaired,  I  had 
never  brought  so  much  calm  and  impartiality  to  that  of 
men  and  things.  Inclined  even  then  towards  indulgence, 
I  seemed  to  feel  for  the  weaknesses  of  others  some  of  that 
compassion  which  I  might  have  claimed  for  myself.  But, 
humiliated  by  this  decay  which  had  come  to  blight  my  youth 
and  absorb  my  whole  feeling  and  repelled  beforehand  by  the 
evidence  of  interest  which  those  close  to  me  would  have  felt 
obliged  to  give,  I  threw  myself  into  my  career,  determined  to 
pursue  it  with  steady,  if  weak  step  until  it  might  please  Heaven 
either  to  add  to  the  measure  of  my  woes  or  end  them. 

"  All  my  resolves  to  avoid  Mme.  de  XX  had  remained 
ineffective.  My  winter  was  passed  in  giving  her  all  the  atten- 
tion that  her  situation  permitted.  I  never  succeeded  in 
flattering  myself  that  I  had  made  any  impression  upon  her. 
That  face  so  virginal  and  so  pleasing,  that  forehead  so  noble 
and  so  grave  seemed  to  me  the  emblem  or  temple  of  nobility 
and  purity.  One  grows  old,  one  wears  out,  but  one  changes 
little.  Weighed  down  with  experience,  racked  by  pain,  I  acted 
as  though  in  the  spring-time  of  my  life.  As  then,  I  exalted 
to  the  skies  the  woman  I  loved  and  felt  a  need  to  honour 
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and  esteem,  even  more  than  possibly  to  possess.  And  so,  to 
exalt  my  delirium  in  my  own  eyes  I  began  by  raising  an  altar 
to  her  for  whom  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice. 

'*  When  Mme.  de  XX  became  convalescent,  I  felt  I  might 
hope  to  see  her  alone  and  presented  myself  one  morning, 
but  people  kept  coming  in  at  every  moment.     Her  husband's 

cousin,  about  her  own  age,  and *  came  more  often  than 

I  did.  Whenever  I  did  not  find  them,  I  nearly  always 
left  them  there.  It  was  clear  that  they  were,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  very  much  interested  in  her.  This 
discovery  caused  still  less  jealousy  than  surprise.  Always 
absorbed  in  the  dream  of  perfection  that  I  had  built  up  for 
myself,  I  sought  a  way  of  explaining  what  was  going  on  before 
my  eyes  without  allowing  any  suspicion  of  coquetry  to  touch 
Mme.  de  XX.  Moreover,  I  could  have  no  doubt  that  she 
preferred  me ;  her  eyes  and  her  welcome  told  this  in  a  way 
which  made  my  rivals  despair. 

"  One  day  when  I  was  to  send  her  a  book,  I  seized  this  chance 
pretext  to  write  her  a  note.  Her  reply  contained  merely  simple 
courtesies,  but  it  was  dated  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She 
had  confided  to  me  that  at  midnight  she  always  shut  herself 
up  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  her  household,  and  thus 
remained  alone  for  several  hours  either  praying  or  thinking  of 
the  people  and  things  which  bound  her  to  the  earth.  On 
another  occasion  I  found  her  with  a  book  I  loved  in  her  hand 
and  her  hair  dressed  in  a  strange  fashion.  The  beautiful  fair 
hair,  parted  over  her  forehead,  made  her  look  like  one  of 
Raphael's  virgins.     I  told  her  so. 

"  'No,'  she  replied,  'it  is  not  a  Raphael  I  look  like  but 
perhaps  Virginie.' 

"  I  then  remembered  during  the  evening  before  turning  over 
with  her  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre.  I  had  greatly  admired  an  engraving  of  Virginie  and 
had  particularly  noticed  the  dressing  of  the  hair,  of  which 
hers  was  indeed  a  perfect  imitation.      My  feelings  were  on 

*  Suppressed. 
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the  point  of  passing  beyond  my  control  when entered. 

She  seemed  as  annoyed  as  I  was  and,  although  she  obviously 
wanted  me  to  remain,  I  withdrew,  like  a  man  escaping,  with  a 
last  vestige  of  fidelity  to  my  tottering  resolution. 

"  The  reader  will  have  difficulty  in  understanding  me.  May 
Heaven  preserve  him  from  ever  being  initiated  into  such  secrets. 
The  pain  which  poisoned  everything  for  me  would  no  longer 
permit  me  to  be  freely  carried  away.  I  was  therefore  afraid 
of  compromising  myself  by  my  words,  and  I  recoiled  before- 
hand from  the  bonds  which  appeared  to  me  inevitable  and  at 
which  my  melancholy  and  solitary  habits  took  fright. 

"  Mme.  de  XX  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  go  out.  I  spent 
nearly  all  my  evenings  with  her,  either  at  her  mother's  or  her 
sister-in-law's.  The  latter  avoided  rather  than  sought  op- 
portunities of  bringing  us  together ;  she  was  too  devoted  to 
her  sister,  Mme.  de  Y,  not  to  take  her  side.  The  latter 
was  eaten  up  with  jealousy  ;  her  very  health  suffered  from  it. 
Her  hatred  for  Mme.  de  XX  became  more  apparent 
every  day.  She  even  tried  to  share  it  with  others  and  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  Mme.  de  XX,  whose  advantages 
already  inspired  only  too  much  envy,  eventually  became  a 
subject  of  gossip  for  all  these  women,  her  former  friends,  who 
gathered  almost  every  evening  at  her  house.  Even  her  two 
brothers,  over  whom  these  ladies  had  much  influence,  grew 
cool  towards  her. 

"  I  was  fully  alive  to  the  extent  of  the  obligations  which  this 
situation  imposed  upon  me,  to  all  the  devotion  that  I  ought  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  so  many  advantages  compromised  for  my 
sake.  Perhaps  I  exaggerated  the  importance  of  these  sacrifices, 
but  my  heart  was  seeking  a  legitimate  motive  for  giving  itself 
without  reserve  and  devoting  itself  irrevocably. 

"  Each  evening,  when  Mme.  de  XX  left  her  mother-in- 
law's,  she  gave  me  a  sign  so  that  I  could  leave  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  same  time  and  offer  her  my  arm  as  far  as  her 
carriage.  It  was  during  these  rapidly  fleeting  moments  that  a 
few  more  intimate  words  could  be  exchanged  between  us.  We 
made  great  plans  for  the  spring  and  summer.     The  doctors 
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ordered  her  the  waters  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  I  promised  her 
that  I  would  have  them  ordered  for  myself  too  or  arrange  for 
a  tour  of  bridges  and  roads  in  this  direction. 

"  The  two  brothers  of  Mme.  de  XX  held  a  reception  to 
celebrate  her  convalescence.  At  this  she  appeared  more 
ravishing  than  ever.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  threw  all 
the  other  women  into  the  shade.  The  men  grouped  themselves 
round  her  and  a  crowd  of  foreigners  of  all  nationalities  declared 
that  they  had  never  seen  anyone  to  compare  with  her.  The 
successes  of  those  I  love  have  always  caused  me  more  irritation 
than  pride.  That  evening  seemed  to  me  a  century,  and  I 
spent  it  reflecting  how  I  should  force  Mme.  de  XX  to 
explain  herself.  I  feared  to  approach  her  lest  I  should  com- 
promise her.  I  continually  met  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
call  me  to  her  side  and  ask  my  pardon  for  pleasing  others 
than  myself.  At  last,  seizing  a  moment  when  she  was  less 
surrounded,  I  tried  to  take  advantage  of  it  but  was  so  upset 
that  I  could  scarcely  speak. 

"  She  understood  me  without  my  having  said  anything  and 
I  obtained  what  I  had  scarcely  asked.  It  was  arranged  that, 
as  I  was  to  dine  on  the  following  day  at  her  father-in-law's,  I 
should  arrive  in  the  drawing-room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
anyone  else  and  that  she  would  be  there.  We  were  to  dine 
at  six  o'clock.  I  arrived  at  half-past  five.  Mme.  de  XX 
opened  the  door  of  her  room  at  the  very  moment  I  was 
opening  that  of  the  drawing-room.  She  was  wearing  a  blue 
dress  which  she  had  worn,  she  told  me,  on  the  day  I  had  spoken 
to  her  for  the  first  time.  This  was  at  Mme.  de  Stael's,  and 
two  years  had  passed  since  then. 

"  '  I  like  it  better,'  she  said,  '  than  any  other  dress.' 

"  We  were  both  trembling.  My  soul  was  unequal  to  all  the 
emotions  which  struggled  for  its  possession.  At  times  I  felt 
I  should  have  liked  to  be  transported  a  hundred  leagues 
away.  I  stiffened  myself  against  this  yoke  of  passion  that  I 
was  once  more  to  bear  and  yet  I  would  have  given  my  life  to 
learn  that  I  was  loved. 

"  I  cursed  the  fatal  day  that  first  brought  me  to  this  house, 
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and  yet  I  would  have  allowed  myself  to  be  killed  rather  than 
leave  it.  Others,  stronger  or  happier  than  I,  have  succeeded 
in  escaping  this  yoke  of  passion,  but  none  at  least  can  have 
blushed  at  it  more  sincerely  or  more  frankly  confessed  all  his 
weakness  and  misery.  Since  I  reached  the  age  of  reason  I 
have  always  recognised  in  myself  two  different  men.  The 
first  acts  while  the  second  judges,  and  this  judge  is  the  most 
severe  that  I  have  ever  met,  even  including  my  enemies.  I 
cannot  say  how  humiliated  I  felt  at  the  figure  I  was  cutting 
here.  Was  it  good  fortune  ;  a  scene  of  pure  gallantry  ?  Then  it 
was  the  thing  I  despise  most  in  the  world.  Was  it  love  ?  I 
knew  better  than  anyone  the  danger  and  the  deception,  and 
I  was  all  the  more  guilty  since  for  me  the  time  of  love  was 
past. 

'■  Mme.  de  XX,  standing  with  her  hand  in  mine  and  her 
cheeks  a  vivid  red,  listened  with  downcast  eyes  to  the  most 
passionate  words  that  have  ever  left  my  heart.  She  seemed 
in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  a  kind  of  religious  exaltation.  Suddenly, 
as  if  she  had  awakened,  she  spoke  to  me  of  her  ties  and  in  a 
trembling  voice  reminded  me  of  her  duties.  I  was  about  to 
reply  in  the  manner  of  a  man  beside  himself,  when  we  were 
interrupted.  She  escaped  and  only  reappeared  when  it  was 
time  to  go  to  dinner.  Throughout  the  meal  I  tried  to  read  in 
her  face  what  was  really  passing  within  her  and  questioned 
myself  as  to  the  feelings  I  had  experienced.  She  still  seemed 
to  me  more  pensive  than  carried  away,  and  I  could  no  longer 
detect  in  her  that  agitation  which  in  my  own  case  would  not 
allow  me  even  to  read  my  heart.  Dreaming  rather  than 
agitated  as  she  was,  I  read  in  her  eyes  the  fear  that  I  might 
slip  away  from  her.  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  this 
feeling  was  the  dominant  one  with  her,  when  I  recalled  the 
signal  of  surrender  which  she  had  several  times  been  on  the 
point  of  giving  me  during  our  tete-d-tete  and  which  I  had  tried 
not  to  see. 

"  After  dinner  her  agitation  was  extreme.  Her  face  bore  an 
expression  which  it  became  impossible  to  resist.  She  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  sang  to  her  own  accompaniment  those 
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airs  of  the  Auvergne  Mountains  which  breathe  melancholy  and 
love.  I  was  swept  off  my  feet  and  reproached  myself  bitterly 
with  not  having  taken  greater  advantage  of  our  tete-a-tete. 
Something  told  me  that  by  daring  more  I  should  have  obtained 
more.  Soon  I  lost  my  head  to  such  an  extent  that  I  no  longer 
concealed  my  feelings.  I  saw  Bruno  de  Boisgelin,  the  abbe 
de  Prades,  one  of  the  men  I  despised  most,  and  M.  de  XX 
senior  himself  smiling  at  seeing  me  so  love-lorn  and  still  I 
could  neither  hide  nor  control  my  emotion.  I  had  not  even 
the  courage  to  cut  the  evening  short.  I  waited  until  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  successive  departure  of  all  the 
guests  forced  me  to  leave. 

"  I  passed  two  days  without  hearing  anything  of  Mme.  de 
XX.  On  the  third  I  received  a  letter  from  her  in  which 
she  said  that  she  had  sought  the  succour  of  religion.  Long 
deprived  of  the  sacraments  owing  to  her  illness,  she  had  just, 
she  said,  approached  them  and  confided  all  to  her  confessor. 
She  begged  me  not  to  repeat  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
which  she  would  in  future  have  to  repudiate.  It  is  God's  will, 
she  added,  referring  to  the  device  on  a  ring  she  had  given 
me.  The  confessor  of  Mme.  de  XX  was  the  abbe  Duval, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  venerable  ecclesiastics  of  our 
time.  I  was  hurt  by  the  idea  of  losing  his  esteem,  although  I 
did  not  know  him  and  would  probably  never  meet  him. 

"  As  Mme.  de  XX  had  given  me  permission  to  reply,  I 
immediately  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  she  allowed  me 
to  copy  fourteen  years  later.* 

"  She  did  not  reply  and  for  several  days  I  avoided  meeting 
her.  I  lived  in  retirement.  The  efforts  of  my  soul  to  find  a 
fresh  happiness,  for  which  it  had  ceased  to  hope,  made  me  feel 
ashamed  and  exhausted.  At  last,  during  the  following  week, 
I  received  a  note  in  which  she  suggested  an  expedition  which 
would  give  us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  one  another  and 
talking  freely.  The  apparent  object  was  lugubrious  enough. 
We  were  to  visit  those  long  vaulted  galleries  which  support  a 
portion  of  the  outskirts  of  Paris  and  where  are  symmetrically 
*  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  the  manuscript. 
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arranged  the  bones  of  the  vast  population  which,  like  a  torrent, 
had  passed  through  our  ancient  capital  during  so  many 
centuries.  It  seemed  a  singular  place  in  which  to  speak  of 
love,  but  it  deceived  the  expectations  of  us  both. 

"  I  gave  my  arm  to  Mme.  de  XX,  preserving  a  mournful 
silence  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  vast  mass  of 
human  remains.  She  shared  my  reverie,  merely  pressing  my 
arm  at  intervals  while  her  face  seemed  to  ask  me  whether 
these  dismal  surroundings  had  power  to  make  me  forget  her 
for  a  single  instant.  She  did  not  mention  the  letter  I  had 
written  her.     I  asked  her  if  she  had  received  it. 

"  '  Yes,'  she  replied.  '  It  has  hurt  and  troubled  me  so 
much  that  I  feel  the  need  of  confiding  it  to  someone,  and  I 
should  like  you  to  let  it  be  my  mother-in-law.' 

"  Nothing  could  describe  the  indignation  against  myself  into 
which  these  words  threw  me.  The  woman  who  spoke  them 
suddenly  appeared  to  me  so  little  worthy  of  the  excess  of 
confidence  and  passion  that  she  had  inspired  in  me.  I  did  not 
know  whether  to  accuse  her  of  childishness  or  coquetry,  but 
in  either  case  I  realised  the  painful  mistake  from  which  my  age 
and  experience  should  have  protected  me.  Of  all  those  who 
surrounded  Mme.  de  XX  her  mother-in-law  was  the  one 
I  feared  the  most,  so  I  haughtily  and  angrily  rejected  the  idea 
that  my  letter  should  be  shown  to  her  and  demanded  im- 
periously that  she  should  burn  it  on  her  return.  Mme.  de 
XX  obeyed  me,  but  first  made  a  copy,  which  I  found 
again,  as  I  have  said,  fourteen  years  later  in  the  refuge  reserved 
by  Heaven  for  our  old  age. 

"  It  was  too  late  for  us  to  stop  our  descent  of  the  slope  which 
was  carrying  us  both  away.     We  continued  to  meet  at  the 

house    of    Mme.  *    and  to    arrange    meetings,    without 

actually  speaking  of  them,  nearly  every  evening.  True,  I 
avoided  sitting  next  to  her  and  entirely  eschewed  morning 
visits.  Every  day  I  grew  more  reserved,  and  yet  every  day 
I  felt  myself  more  deeply  in  love. 

*  Suppressed. 


Madame  de  Stael. 


p.  ice 
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"  As  winter  was  over  and  the  session  of  the  Chambers  at  an 
end,  her  father-in-law  wanted  to  take  her  into  the  country. 
She  told  me  this  at  her  sister-in-law's,  inviting  me  to  sit  near 
her  with  an  expression  I  have  not  yet  forgotten.  Her  agitation 
was  so  obvious  that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  were 
near  us.  Without  reproaching  me  in  any  way,  without 
speaking  of  the  past  she  asked  me  if  I  still  thought  of  going 
to  the  Pyrenees. 

11 '  What  should  I  seek  there  ?  '  I  replied.  '  All  I  avoid,  all 
I  flee  from  here  ? ' 

"  At  these  words  she  grew  pale  and  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  '  Don't  refuse  me,'  she  answered  in  a  stifled  voice.  '  Go 
to  the  Pyrenees.' 

"  At  that  moment  I  confess  I  would  have  followed  her  to  the 
end  of  the  world  and  I  promised  all  she  asked  of  me.  When 
she  left  I  accompanied  her  to  her  carriage.  As  we  were  going 
down  the  steps,  her  legs  gave  way  beneath  her  and  she  would 
have  fallen  had  I  not  supported  her.  For  the  first  time  we 
swore  eternal  love  and  at  the  same  moment  said  farewell. 

"  I  had  long  been  advised  to  try  the  waters  of  Vichy.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  I  was  going  to  try  them,  on  the 
advice  of  Corvisart,  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought  me 
back  to  Paris.  To-day  the  idea  of  going  to  Vichy  attracted 
me  all  the  more  since,  before  going  south,  Mme.  de  XX 
was  to  spend  two  months  on  an  estate  belonging  to  her  mother- 
in-law.  I  consulted  the  Vichy  doctor,  Dr.  Lucas,  who,  guessing 
and  encouraging  all  my  plans,  told  me  that  after  six  weeks  of 
his  waters  he  would  send  me  to  those  of  Saint-Sauveur  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

"  Decazes  asked  me  not  to  leave  before  the  15th  May.  The  due 
de  Richelieu  was  in  the  throes  of  production,  and  Decazes 
absolutely  refused  to  let  me  go  before  the  dismissal  of  Vaublanc 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  had  been  obtained.  But 
time  was  pressing  and  we  only  had  a  fortnight  left.  We 
resolved  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  and  postpone  the  rest.  The  re-opening  of  the 
session  was  a  long  way  off,  as  also  that  of  the  election  of  a  new 
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fifth,  and  the  due  de  Richelieu,  when  he  had  time  before  him, 
could  never  make  up  his  mind.  He  would  have  liked  to  wait 
even  before  changing  Vaublanc,  but  while  I  brought  all  possible 
pressure  to  bear  on  him,  Decazes  made  a  move  which  he 
reserved  for  great  occasions  when  success  was  certain : 
direct  action  with  the  King,  so  that  the  King  might  then  act 
upon  the  Duke.  Thus  we  saw  Louis  XVIII.  intriguing 
skilfully  with  us  to  change  his  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This 
aspect  of  the  Monarch's  character  should  be  noticed.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  felt  the  necessity  of  dismissing  Vaublanc 
and  would  have  liked  M.  de  Richelieu  to  propose  it  to  him, 
but  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  take  the  initiative. 
Fearing  all  his  responsibility  towards  most  of  his  family  as 
well  as  towards  himself,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  if  the  thing 
turned  out  badly  :  '  M.  de  Richelieu  had  my  full  confidence  and 
advised  it.  I  was  still  hesitating  when  my  Ministers  exacted  it 
in  a  body.' 

"  The  Duke  then  listened  to  the  King's  expression  of 
deepest  uneasiness  as  to  the  election  of  the  next  fifth.  It  was 
impossible  to  discuss  this  subject  without  referring  to  the 
disastrous  and  all-powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  M.  de  Richelieu  could  not  refrain  from  replying 
that  if  the  evil  was  obvious  the  remedy  was  easy.  The  Duke 
and  the  King  looked  at  one  another,  neither  daring  yet  to 
pronounce  the  decisive  words.  The  matter  might  have 
stopped  there  had  not  the  Duke,  on  returning,  recounted  the 
interview  to  me. 

"  '  What !  '  I  said.  '  The  matter  rests  with  you  and  you  do 
nothing  !  Think.  The  dynasty  of  France  hangs  in  the  balance. 
If  the  next  session  is  like  the  last ;  if  the  Chamber  which  has 
just  dispersed  reassembles  fortified  by  a  new  fifth,  the  Ministry 
is  changed,  reaction  will  set  in,  Monsieur  will  govern,  and  we 
shall  head,  through  a  counter-revolution,  towards  a  terrible 
revolution  whose  inevitable  result  will  be  the  partition  of  our 
territory  and  the  irrevocable  banishment  or  extermination  of 
the  Bourbons.' 

"  '  Set  your  mind  at  rest,'  he  answered  in  the  calm,  deep 
tone  which  with  him  always  signified  that  he  had  made  up 
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his  mind.  '  Set  your  mind  at  rest ;  to-morrow  I  will  get  the 
King  to  sign  the  ordinance.' 

"  I  at  once  reported  these  words  to  Decazes,  who  destroyed 
some  of  my  elation  by  telling  me  that  Monsieur,  Madame  and 
the  Princes  had  made  overtures  to  the  King  which  had  shaken 
him  very  considerably.  I  returned  to  the  Duke  and,  setting 
aside  all  beating  about  the  bush,  appealed  to  his  reason  and 
conscience,  telling  him  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  save  France 
and  remove  the  King  for  ever  from  the  pernicious  advice  of 
his  family.  M.  de  Richelieu,  in  a  few  words,  renewed  the 
assurance  which  he  had  given  me  for  the  morrow.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  set  an  example  of 
splendid  coolness  in  the  assault,  but  was  distressed  that  honour 
or  duty  compelled  him  to  go  forward. 

"  On  the  following  day,  according  to  his  promise,  he  pre- 
sented the  ordinance  to  the  King,  who  refused  point  blank  to 
sign  it.  M.  de  Richelieu  then  told  him  that  he  would  have  to 
choose  between  M.  Vaublanc  and  himself,  for  that  one  or  the 
other  would  have  to  leave  the  Ministry.  Louis  XVIII.  asked 
for  a  week  to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  day  after  this  period 
was  over  M.  de  Richelieu  went  to  learn  the  result  of  his 
reflection. 

" '  Why  have  you  not  brought  the  ordinance  ? '  the  King 
said  to  him. 

"  '  You  are  mistaken,  Sire,  it  is  in  my  portfolio.' 

"  '  Very  well ;  give  it  me.' 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  was  about  to  obey  when  he  found  that  he 
had  forgotten  or  lost  the  key  of  his  portfolio.  He  felt  how 
important  it  was  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip.  The  blood 
mounted  to  his  face.  Finally  he  grew  impatient  and,  seizing  his 
portfolio  in  both  hands,  tore  it  open  and  drew  out  the  ordinance, 
and  the  King,  without  showing  any  sign  of  emotion  or  surprise, 
signed  the  appointment  of  M.  Laine  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

"  M.  Laine  offered  considerable  resistance  before  accepting, 
but  finally  gave  way.  M.  de  Richelieu  had  already  conceived 
for  him  a  high  esteem  and  was  very  anxious  that  he  should  join 
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the  Ministry.  Decazes,  although  he  knew  the  awkwardness 
of  his  character  and  was  jealous  of  his  talent  in  the  tribune, 
found  this  choice  politic  and  had  supported  it  with  the  King 
in  good  faith.  Moreover  I  was  the  only  one  he  would  have 
preferred  and  although  public  opinion  had  marked  me  down 
then,  as  under  the  Empire,  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
circumstances  did  not  yet  permit  of  my  appointment.  Cer- 
tainly neither  M.  de  Laine  nor  any  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in 
his  appointment  could  have  foreseen  the  results  it  was  to  bring 
about.  These  results  have  been  so  serious,  and  in  several 
respects  so  disastrous,  that  for  my  own  justification  I  think 
I  ought  to  explain  the  motives  which  led  me  to  advise  M.  de 
Richelieu  to  call  Laine  to  the  Ministry,  after  which  I  shall  try 
to  give  a  portrait  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  reader  can  explain 
for  himself  his  influence  and  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  will  make  clear  that  in  seeking  a 
new  Minister  of  the  Interior  what  we  required  was  less  a  con- 
summate administrator  than  a  politician  who  would  bring  to 
the  Ministry  the  repute  and  moral  force  which  it  lacked.  He 
had  also  to  be  irreproachable  in  the  eyes  of  all  parties  and 
endowed  with  great  talent  for  speaking. 

"  One  man  alone  perhaps  united  all  these  advantages,  and 
that  man  was  M.  de  Laine.  His  resistance  to  Bonaparte  in  1813 
had  won  him  great  popularity.  His  conduct  on  the  20th  March 
had  made  him  the  hero  of  the  second  Restoration,  and  the 
Princes,  and  especially  Madame,  liked  to  recognise  him  as  such. 
As  a  political  orator  no  one  could  be  compared  with  him.  He 
was  plebeian  by  inclination  as  by  birth  and  as  well  known  for 
his  constitutional  opinions,  I  might  even  say  his  passion  for 
liberty,  as  for  his  devotion  to  the  Bourbons.  If  my  readers 
will  be  kind  enough  not  to  judge  after  the  event,  they  will 
admit  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  better  or  even  a  more 
brilliant  choice.  I  took  some  credit  for  thinking  of  it  and 
communicating  it,  for  I  knew  M.  de  Laine's  prejudice  against 
me  and  knew  that  he  would  always  keep  me  out  of  the  Ministry, 
were  I  tempted  to  join  it. 

"  It  would  be  somewhat  bold  to  sketch  his  portrait  without 
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declaring  beforehand  that  I  do  so  with  diffidence,  for  he  was 
the  most  difficult  man  to  know  of  all  I  have  met. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  to  judge  M.  Laine  justly  if  the  judgment 
is  based  entirely  on  his  reputation  or  on  an  external  impression. 
Everything  in  his  person,  face  and  manner,  is  grave  and  im- 
posing, although  a  little  studied.  His  reputation  is  un- 
diminished by  anything  that  is  not  noble,  lofty  and  brave. 
His  bald,  austere  forehead  ;  his  pensive,  veiled  eyes  would  give 
him  the  air  of  a  disciple  of  Zenon  or  Port-Royal,  if  his  dusky 
skin,  the  agility  of  his  movements,  his  tall,  lean  stature  did 
not  remind  one  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  San  Domingo  Creole. 
Under  an  appearance  of  reserve  he  conceals  great  cunning ; 
under  an  appearance  of  coldness  much  dissimulation.  His 
chilly  greeting  serves  to  mask  a  most  sensitive  and  mercurial 
impressionability.  Under  outward  impassiveness  and  devotion 
to  truth  he  disguises  a  most  partisan  and  passionate  spirit. 
He  loves  glory,  and  still  more  success  which  he  often  confuses 
with  glory. 

"  Something  indefinably  provincial,  affected  and  bourgeois, 
spoils  his  generous  aspirations.  With  such  good  cause  for 
pride  he  remains  merely  vain.  A  little  genuine  pride  would 
have  sufficed  to  sweep  away  much  of  the  petty  pretension  of 
which  he  is  full.  Pompously  modest  and  solemnly  humble,  how 
far  removed  he  is  from  the  due  de  Richelieu's  simplicity  of  heart ! 
He  likes  obscurity  so  long  as  the  King  and  people  exhaust 
themselves  in  efforts  to  drag  him  out  of  it.  If  he  performs  a 
good  or  fine  action,  he  says  nothing  about  it.  His  friends  even 
do  not  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  acclaimed  and  repeated  by  a 
hundred  echoes.  Though  he  does  not  advertise  his  virtues, 
he  is  not  unaware  that  they  are  revealed. 

"  His  organisation  has  endowed  him  with  every  imaginable 
form  of  fickleness ;  that  of  a  Creole,  that  of  a  woman  and  that 
of  a  child.  Capricious  and  sensitive  as  he  is,  his  opinions,  apart 
from  the  moral  side  where  they  are  always  healthy,  vary  with  his 
disposition,  the  state  of  his  digestion  and  his  nerves.  Vapourish 
and  ailing,  nervous  and  irritable,  his  health  exercises  over  his 
reason  an  empire  which  is  all  the  greater  because  he  is  unaware 
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of  it.  No  one  is  less  firm  and  less  sure  in  judgment.  Always 
preoccupied  or  prejudiced  as  he  is,  I  know  no  question  on  which 
one  can  be  satisfied  at  finding  him  entirely  impartial.  His 
mind  loves  liberty  and  his  heart  seeks  after  justice,  but  his 
whole  temperament  leads  him  to  use  power  in  an  absolute  and 
often  arbitrary  manner.  Impervious  to  advice,  incapable  of 
suffering  contradiction,  this  man,  who  sets  out  to  be  a  plebeian 
and  displays  such  scorn  of  all  social  distinction  is  only  at  ease 
among  his  inferiors,  admiring  disciples  who  cannot  resist  the 
homage  which  the  princes  and  the  great  render  to  his  merit. 

"  Since  calm,  constancy  and  good  sense  alone  lead  to  success 
in  affairs,  the  result  is — a  singular  thing — that  this  grave  person- 
age is  hardly  better  equipped  for  them  than  an  artist  or  poet. 
In  the  tribune  he  rises  above  himself.  His  eloquence,  combined 
with  his  expression,  completes  the  illusion  of  the  spectators. 
His  delivery  is  simple  but  animated,  his  gestures  rare  and 
expressive.  His  voice,  always  clear  and  sonorous,  easily 
becomes  moving.  He  speaks  profusely  and  much  better  than 
he  writes.  He  is  not  a  formidable  logician,  nor  a  great  or 
profound  thinker,  but  to  an  exposition  which  is  always  clear 
and  easy  he  joins  all  the  energy  and  heat  which  his  subject 
rouses.  More  apt  to  move  than  to  convince,  his  words,  so  to 
speak,  cannot  do  without  him,  and  his  speeches  lose  all  their 
effect  when  they  are  read. 

"  Although  he  is  singularly  free  from  all  the  vices  of  the  Bar, 
something  in  him  recalls  the  advocate.  In  conversation  he  is 
provincially  witty.  His  slight  taste  for  literature,  the  jokes  he 
likes  to  make,  and  even  his  pretentions  to  compose  on  occasion 
a  madrigal  or  couplet,  smack  of  the  Almanack  des  Muses  or  the 
Bordeaux  Lycee.  Moreover,  full  of  all  the  domestic  virtues 
and  the  rarest  and  most  genuine  disinterestedness,  he  attracts 
by  his  qualities,  or  even  his  faults  which  give  him  alternately 
the  air  of  a  sage  or  a  child. 

"  As  soon  as  M.  Laine  was  appointed,  I  presented  the  two 
corps  of  engineers  of  the  Bridges  and  Roads  and  Mines,  and 
saw  him  in  private.  He  received  me  with  ceremony  and 
constraint,  and  I  could  see  traces  of  the  prejudice  he  had 
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against  me.  I  was  not  long  in  noticing  also  the  esteem  he  was 
to  win  with  M.  de  Richelieu.  Their  connection  grew  daily 
closer  without  becoming  more  intimate.  The  difference  of 
habits  and  manners  that  existed  between  them  banished  from 
their  relations  any  intimacy  or  even  familiarity,  but  the  great 
advantage  that  Laine  enjoyed  with  the  Duke  was  that  of 
inspiring  him  with  a  sense  of  complete  security.  He  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  whom  M.  de  Richelieu  did  not  suspect 
ulterior  designs  or  some  secret  interest.  A  further  and  valuable 
merit  which  he  possessed  in  his  eyes  was  that  his  appointment 
could  not  be  attacked  by  the  Royalists  as  a  concession  to  the 
Bonapartist  or  revolutionary  party. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu,  however,  had  to  expiate  it  by  at  the 
same  time  sacrificing  Marbois  to  the  Court.  It  is  very  true  that 
poor  Marbois  had  given  proof  of  complete  incapacity  and 
especially  of  a  weakness  of  character  which  no  one  had  sus- 
pected in  him.  In  my  opinion  the  very  hatred  of  the  Ultras 
obliged  us  to  keep  him  unless  we  ventured  to  replace  him  by  a 
man  whose  talent  and  principles  would  cause  them  greater 
exasperation  still ;  and  so,  for  want  of  a  better,  I  repeatedly 
suggested  Pasquier ;  but  Decazes  only  knew  him  through  me 
and  M.  de  Richelieu  was  as  much  averse  to  his  person  as  he 
was  prejudiced  against  his  character ;  he  could  not  forgive 
him  for  having  acted  as  Prefect  of  Police  under  Bonaparte. 
It  was  necessary  then  to  defer  our  hope  of  obtaining  him 
and  be  content  with  a  temporary  appointment  which  was 
clearly  only  a  makeshift.  It  was  thus  that  Chancellor 
Dambray  was  selected,  a  man  whose  mediocrity  was  so 
notorious  that  he  could  not  be  taken  seriously. 

"  I  went  to  see  Barbe-Marbois,  whom  I  found  in  dressing- 
gown  and  nightcap  with  a  bad  cold.  He  was  very  angry  at 
having  to  leave  the  Ministry  and  indignant  that  the  ordinance 
announcing  his  dismissal  alleged  his  health  as  its  motive. 

"  '  I  am  in  excellent  health,  and  I  will  prove  it.  When  they 
dismiss  me  I  don't  want  it  to  be  glossed  over  and  the  impression 
given  that  I  am  resigning.' 

"  Marbois'    anger    cooled    down     without     any    further 
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consequences,  and  as  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  destroy 
his  reputation  than  to  establish  it,  he  reassumed  outside 
the  Ministry  that  he  had  acquired  within  it  for  courage 
and  firmness.  Moreover,  during  his  ministry  I  had  had  no 
cause  for  complaint  concerning  his  procedure,  for  he  had 
defended  me  against  Vaublanc  and  was  even  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  succeed  him. 

"  Before  leaving  to  take  the  waters  I  wanted  to  have  a  frank 
talk  with  M.  Laine.  I  found  it  impossible  to  bring  him  to 
it  or  shake  him  out  of  his  diplomatic  reserve,  which  arose 
from  the  very  memories  and  calumnies  which  I  wanted  to  blot 
out.  Seeing  so  honourable  a  man  convinced  that  in  1813  I 
had  proposed  to  proscribe  him,  whereas  I  alone  had  raised  my 
voice  in  his  defence,  I  was  tempted  to  reproach  myself  with 
my  silence  and  that  disdain  for  the  opinion  of  others  which 
leads  me  to  let  myself  be  condemned  by  default  every  time  I 
am  accused.  Here  again  my  nature  carried  the  day  and,  as 
usual,  indignant  at  his  injustice,  I  left  Laine  to  believe  anything 
he  liked. 

"  The  I  to  whom  I  have  so  often  referred,  the  one 
which  watches,  and  acts,  was  even  amused  at  the  scene  that 
passed  between  us.  Laine,  on  his  side,  was  interested  to  hear 
me  describe  that  famous  Council  of  1814  and  the  alleged  anger 
of  the  Emperor  against  him.  We  therefore  took  the  con- 
versation back,  by  mutual  agreement  and  with  equal  eagerness, 
to  that  period.  We  both  assumed  an  appearance  of  perfect 
candour  and  a  detached  tone  of  complete  indifference.  He 
related  to  me  the  secrets  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  and  described 
the  commission,  whose  celebrated  reporter  he  was,  while  I  told 
him  the  details  of  the  Council  exactly  as  it  had  taken  place. 

"  I  saw  that  he  was  rather  disappointed  to  learn  that  he 
had  run  no  danger,  and  when  I  reached  the  moment  at  which 
I  took  up  his  defence  his  astonishment  was  so  great,  apart  from 
the  effect  of  hearing  me  tell  it  so  quietly  like  a  thing  admitted 
and  known  and  of  which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could  have 
had  any  doubt,  that  in  spite  of  himself  his  face  betrayed  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  remained  master  of  his  speech  and, 
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returning  malice  for  malice,  was  careful  not  to  admit  that  he 
had  repudiated  the  calumny,  politely  leaving  me  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  I  had  convinced  him. 

"  My  official  relations  with  him  were  much  less  easy  and 
pleasant  than  with  Vaublanc.  The  latter  was  afraid  of  me  and 
felt  his  position  uncertain,  which  resulted  in  his  leaving  me 
full  liberty  to  direct  my  two  offices  as  I  thought  fit.  His 
successor,  on  the  other  hand  ;  a  Minister  not  by  his  own  seeking 
and  therefore  afraid  of  no  one,  was  jealous  of  his  power  and 
claimed  the  right  to  know  all  the  details  of  my  administration. 
He,  together  with  the  due  de  Feltre,  caused  me  some  slight 
irritation  by  not  summoning  me  to  the  joint  commission 
which  the  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Interior  were  to  entrust 
with  the  reorganisation  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique. 

"  Meanwhile  the  mistakes  and  weakness  of  the  Ministry  were 
bearing  fruit.  It  became  necessary,  for  example,  to  dismiss 
the  Procurator-General  and  the  Prefect  of  Amiens,  MM.  Morgan 
and  Seguier,  two  men  of  great  moderation  and  merit ;  the 
first  because  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society  and  the  second 
because  he  had  concealed  the  existence  of  this  same  society 
from  the  Government.  The  Ministers  gave  so  little  support  to, 
and  inspired  so  little  confidence  in  their  principal  agents  that 
these,  torn  between  their  instructions  and  the  influence  of  the 
Court,  often  yielded  to  the  latter. 

"  But  a  much  more  important  event  provided  the  Ministry 
with  the  means  of  regaining  their  lost  ground :  I  mean  the  revolt 
at  Grenoble.  Twelve  hundred  well-armed  peasants  appeared  at 
the  gates  of  that  town  waving  the  tricolour  flag,  and  shouting  : 
'  Vive  Napoleon  ! '  General  Donadieu,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  garrison  and  had  in  no  way  expected  such  a  visitation,  gave 
them  a  reception  so  effective  that  they  were  at  once  dispersed 
and  disarmed.  Several  were  left  dead  on  the  battle-field  and 
many  others  were  captured  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands. 

"  Prefect  Montliveau  showed  no  less  firmness  and  an  extra- 
ordinarily united  military  commission  executed  prompt  and 
terrible  justice.  The  Prefect  then  took  upon  himself  to  put  a 
price  on  the  heads  of  Didier  and  Guillot,  both  ringleaders. 
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Guillot  was  an  artillery  lieutenant  on  half-pay ;  Didier  that 
base  plotter  of  whom  I  have  several  times  had  occasion 
to  speak,  that  grasping,  crafty  contractor  who  had  undertaken 
the  draining  of  the  Bourgoing  marshes,  the  partner  of  M.  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  a  friend  of  Montalivet  whose  eyes  1  had 
finally  opened  with  regard  to  him  and,  lastly,  the  protege 
of  M.  Dambray  who  in  his  turn  had  been  Didier's  dupe  in  1 814. 
Arrested  a  month  later  in  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  he  was 
taken  to  Grenoble,  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 

M  The  Ministers  did  not  grasp  that  a  plot  which,  without  for 
a  moment  endangering  the  stability  of  the  Throne,  allowed  them 
to  make  the  strength  of  their  arm  felt,  provided  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  increase  their  power.  The  local  authorities 
had  done  their  work  as  well  as  could  be  desired  ;  soldiers,  raw 
recruits  mingled  with  veterans  of  Napoleon,  had  for  the  first 
time  fired  on  the  tricolour  flag  to  shouts  of  '  Vive  le  Roi. 
Vivent  les  Bourbons.'  All  that  was  lost.  Empty  titles,  a  few 
belated  rewards  were  given  to  Donadieu,  Montliveau  and  those 
whom  they  named.  Instead  of  publishing  far  and  wide  all  the 
details  of  the  event  and  openly  avowing  the  repressive  measures 
their  success  justified,  the  Ministry,  frightened  by  their 
victory,  had  no  thought  beyond  veiling  it  and  published  as 
little  as  they  could. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  police  discovered  in  Paris  the  absurd 
conspiracy  of  the  Patriots  of  1816.  I  shall  say  little  about  this 
because  I  knew  nothing  except  what  Decazes  confided  to 
me.  His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  having  been  himself, 
through  his  agents,  the  instigator  of  the  whole  intrigue,  with 
the  idea  of  using  it  to  enhance  his  own  reputation,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  justify  this  suspicion.  The  principal  con- 
spirator was  a  certain  Plaiquier,  a  poor  and  obscure  artisan, 
and  his  numerous  accomplices  were  all  men  of  the  same  stamp 
with  the  exception  of  Desbannes,  a  former  member  of  Mon- 
sieur's bodyguard  The  plot  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  the 
seizure  of  the  Tuileries,  the  extermination  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  proclamation  of  Napoleon  II.  But  they  had  no  chief, 
no  plan,  no  means  ;    all  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
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these  poor  wretches  could  not  have  conceived  such  designs 
themselves. 

"  In  everything,  since  the  closing  of  the  Chambers  and  the 
dismissal  of  Vaublanc,  the  Ministry  had  appeared  to  be  currying 
favour  with  the  Royalists.  Generals  Bertrand,  Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes  and  Rigaud  were  condemned  to  death  by 
default.  Under-Secretaryships  of  State  in  the  Ministries 
having  been  created  on  my  advice,  two  were  given  to  the 
Right  by  the  appointment  of  Tabarie  to  War  and  Trinquelague 
to  Justice. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  missions  were  extending  and  multi- 
plying throughout  the  kingdom.  As  they  have  subsequently 
become  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  parties,  I  may 
explain  in  what  they  consisted  and  what  I  thought  of  them. 
The  generation  born  during  the  Revolution  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  as  ignorant  of  the  dogmas  as  it  was  of  the  practice  of 
Christianity,  and  the  priests  who  rose  from  among  it  were  not 
likely  to  bring  it  back  to  the  altars  of  its  fathers.  The 
proscription  and  scorn  which  for  twenty-five  years  had  over- 
whelmed the  clergy  of  a  nation  devoted  wholly  to  war  had 
driven  from  the  priesthood  all  those  who  might  have  done 
something  to  raise  its  level. 

"When  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  the.  Throne  the  idea 
occurred  to  some  enlightened  and  pious  ecclesiastics  to  train 
under  their  own  eyes  in  Paris  missionaries  who  would  then  go 
forth  into  the  departments  to  relight  the  torch  of  faith.  It 
came  about  that  these  missions,  while  doing  some  good,  were 
not  free  from  abuses.  The  missionaries  disturbed  family  peace ; 
others,  mingling  political  interests  with  religious  ideas,  raised 
against  themselves  a  whole  party  which,  already  detesting  the 
missionaries  and  their  enterprise,  threw  upon  the  whole  body, 
as  well  as  on  the  missions  themselves,  the  responsibility  for  the 
errors  of  a  small  number.  The  Royal  Family  protected  them 
from  motives  of  expediency,  the  King  out  of  devotion,  and 
Decazes  himself  encouraged  them  publicly  in  order  to  convince 
the  King  of  the  importance  he  placed  on  religion  as  a  means  of 
government.    We  shall  see  later  what  became  of  these  missions. 
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"  I  had  fixed  my  departure  for  the  16th  May.  On  going  to 
take  leave  of  the  due  de  Richelieu,  I  opened  the  Moniteur  and 
came  upon  a  passage  which,  although  dated  some  time  before, 
struck  me  with  astonishment.  It  was  the  agreement  made 
with  Switzerland  for  the  regiments  with  which  she  had 
provided  us  and  it  had  never  before  been  published.  I  had 
often  heard  said  that  it  might  have  been  more  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  France,  but  I  was  far  from  realising  that  it 
gave  equal  proof  of  the  lack  of  foresight  and  the  flippancy  of 
those  who  had  signed  it.  I  arrived  at  the  Duke's  with  the 
paper  in  my  hands. 

"  '  Here  is  something,'  I  said  as  I  entered,  '  which  will 
make  things  awkward  for  you  in  the  future.  Not  only  will 
revolutionary  rancour  be  roused  against  the  Swiss  regi- 
ments when  the  armies  of  Europe  cease  to  burden  us,  but 
also  that  national  pride  which  the  Revolution  has  developed 
and  perhaps  pushed  to  extremes.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  monarch  can  hardly  use  foreign  mercenaries  under  a  repre- 
sentative government,  the  French  will  no  longer  be  content  to 
have  their  King  entrust  the  protection  of  his  person  to  others 
than  themselves.  But  what  will  they  say  when  they  learn 
that  this  Swiss  Guard  receives  double  the  pay  of  the  French 
Guard,  that  it  brings  its  own  judges  and  code  with  it  and  that 
it  is  outside  the  control  of  our  tribunals  and  laws  ?  ' 

"  The  Duke  began,  as  usual,  by  showing  irritation ;  not 
against  me,  but  against  the  difficulties  that  I  forced  him  to 
foresee.  After  exhausting  himself  in  vain  efforts  to  find  them 
chimerical  he  finally  admitted  them  and  joined  me  in  bitterly 
regretting  that  they  had  not  been  submitted  to  him  while 
there  was  yet  time. 

"  '  If  you  had  consulted  me,'  I  replied,  '  I  should  have 
tried  to  dissuade  you,  not  only  from  re-enlisting  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  service  of  France,  but  even  from  including 
them  in  the  King's  bodyguard.  The  20th  March  proved  early 
enough  upon  what  the  existence  of  the  dynasty  depends.  For 
a  long  time  the  Throne  of  the  Bourbons  will  not  be  proof  even 
against  a  coup  de  main,  and  are  a  few  Swiss  regiments  enough  to 
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protect  it  ?  But  what  I  should  have  put  before  you  as  strongly 
as  possible  is  how  important  it  was  that  the  treaty  should  not 
accord  the  Swiss  any  privilege  or  advantage  which  the  French 
do  not  enjoy.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  attacked  at  this 
vulnerable  point  and  I  fear  that  the  consequence  will  be  that 
the  Swiss  will  be  sent  back  again,  which  will  be  much  worse 
than  if  they  had  never  been  recalled. 

"  The  conversation  was  prolonged  and  furnished  me  with 
more  than  one  opportunity  of  admiring  the  candour  and 
sincerity  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  talking.  He  wished  me 
a  pleasant  journey,  and  we  embraced  on  separating. 

"  My  leave-taking  of  Decazes  was  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter. I  went  to  see  him  after  leaving  the  due  de  Richelieu,  as  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Swiss  agreement.  He  scarcely 
listened  to  me,  so  out-of-date  did  the  business  seem  to  him. 
He  said  it  would  be  sufficient  to  seek  a  remedy  when  the 
difficulties  arose.  It  was  one  of  his  days  of  studied  amiability, 
when  he  tries  to  prove  that  public  affairs  have  not  stifled  in 
him  all  the  graces,  and  that  firmness  does  not  preclude  pleasant- 
ness. He  expressed  over  and  over  again  his  regret  at  my 
departure  in  that  tone  of  bourgeois  good-fellowship  which  he 
assumes  with  everybody.  He  suggested  walking  home  with 
me  by  way  of  the  Tuileries. 

"  On  the  way  all  his  attention  was  given  to  the  women  who 
passed  us,  and  his  conversation  was  confined  to  accounts  of 
his  successful  adventures.  It  was  a  constant  fire  of  pleasantries 
concerning  the  fair  sex  and  worthy  of  a  stage-door  hero.  Decazes 
was  highly  pleased  with  his  successes  of  this  type,  and  hinted 
that  he  had  not  yet  found  a  woman  who  could  resist  him.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  draw  back  the  conversation  to  more  serious 
topics,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  day  to  dazzle  me. 
He  combined  the  flippant  brilliance  of  M.  de  Choiseul  with  the 
piquant  frivolity  of  M.  de  Maurepas.  When  we  reached  my 
door  he  took  my  hands  and  said  with  a  fatuity  which  surpassed 
all  the  rest :  '  Admit  that  all  would  be  well  if  you  and  I,  as 
masters,  could  get  our  friends  together  and  form  a  nice  little 
Ministry.' 
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"  I  was  shutting  myself  up  to  pack  when  Bertin-Deveaux, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  several  times,  entered  my  room.  In 
making  him  Secretary-General  Decazes  had  been  the  dupe  of 
his  own  cunning.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  this  step  would 
gain  him  influence  with  the  Journal  des  Debats,  of  which  M. 
Deveaux  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  and  proprietors,  and  so 
put  an  end  to  the  persistent  campaign  which  this  widely-circu- 
lated and  powerful  journal  was  waging  against  him.  But  apart 
from  the  enormous  income  that  M.  Deveaux  derived  from  the 
publication  of  his  paper,  at  that  time  ultra-Royalist,  his  ex- 
cessive vanity  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  content  himself 
with  the  role  of  tool  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Ministry.  He  had 
long  neglected  me,  and  his  visit  surprised  me. 

"  *  I  cannot  hold  out  any  longer,'  he  began  ;  '  for  six  months 
I  have  seen  you  the  dupe  of  a  man  whom  you  do  not  know. 
It  shall  not  be  said  that  I  left  you  in  this  feeling  of  false  security. 
I  am  much  more  on  your  side  than  on  his,  and  if  I  am  being 
disloyal  to  him  I  am  ready  to  resign.  You  ought  to  know  that 
you  are  the  only  man  Decazes  fears  and  that  he  is  using,  and 
will  always  use,  all  his  skill  to  undo  you.  At  every  opportunity 
he  covers  you  with  poisoned  praise  accompanied  by  reticence 
calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  all  parties.  Thus,  while 
affecting  to  rate  your  capacity  above  all  the  others,  to  the 
Royalists  he  expresses  his  regret  that  your  unshakable  devo- 
tion to  Bonaparte  prevents  him  from  trusting  you,  and  to  the 
Liberals  that  your  whole  merit  is  marred  by  an  irresistible 
leaning  towards  despotism.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  plant 
suspicion  in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Richelieu  by  representing  you  as 
eaten  up  with  ambition  and  secretly  aspiring  to  dominate  him. 
Finally,  with  your  true  friends,  he  affects  to  praise  you  frankly 
but  simply  in  order  to  remind  them  of  your  conduct  during  the 
Hundred  Days  and  make  them  confess  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ask  you  to  join  the  Ministry  for  a  long  time  to 
come.' 

"  M.  Deveaux  would  have  made  a  greater  impression  on  me 
if  he  had  stopped  there  ;  but  he  added  some  words  which  made 
me  think  that  he  was  carrying  out  an  errand,  and  that  the 
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Ultra  Party  had  sent  him  to  me.  He  assured  me  that  the 
Royalists  did  not  still  nurse  the  resentment  against  my  conduct 
on  the  20th  March  that  Decazes  supposed ;  that  my  monarchical 
opinions,  my  birth  and  my  political  career  made  me  belong 
equally  to  the  old  France  and  the  new.  They  considered  me 
better  able  than  any  other  to  consolidate  the  Throne  by  acting 
as  mediator  between  all  the  various  interests,  and  that  if  I 
wished  to  join  their  ranks  they  would  soon  place  me  at  their 
head  and  give  me  their  entire  confidence. 

"  It  is  never  advisable  to  check  a  man  who  makes  overtures 
like  this  by  rejecting  them  too  abruptly  or  by  betraying  too 
much  astonishment.  I  therefore  replied  to  M.  Deveaux  that 
as  my  decisions  were  never  prompted  by  calculation  but  were 
always  based  on  conviction,  nothing  would  make  me  deviate 
for  a  single  instant  from  the  line  I  had  adopted. 

'  As  for  Decazes,'  I  added,  '  although  I  do  not  trust  this 
evidence,  I  confess  that  it  would  cost  me  a  good  deal  to  suspect 
such  deep  duplicity/ 

"  This  was  enough  not  to  anger  the  giver  of  advice  and 
to  assure  me  fresh  confidences  when  the  time  came." 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  Vichy  season — Marriage  of  the  due  de  Berry — Watering-place 
days  and  companions — The  doctors — Departure  for  Saint-Sauveur 
— Some  of  the  bathers — Physical  and  moral  crisis — Return  to 
Paris — Trial  of  General  Mouton-Duvernet — Appointment  of 
marshals — Laine's  ordinances. 

M  I  left  for  Vichy  with  my  secretary  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  Moniteur  announcing  that  I  was  undertaking 
an  important  tour  of  inspection  of  the  French  roads.  I  was 
delighted  to  shake  off  the  ministerial  dust  and  feel  myself  driv- 
ing rapidly  in  a  good  carriage  to  places  where,  even  if  business 
still  followed  me,  at  least  men  would  not. 

" I  put  up  at  the  inn  recommended  by  Doctor  Lucas  and 
found  that  he  had  reserved  for  me  a  small  room,  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  following  day  I  put  myself  into  his  hands 
again  and  began  to  drink  the  water  of  his  spring.  He  told 
me  that  the  room  next  to  mine  was  occupied  by  Mme.  de  Z, 
and  that  the  duchesse  de  Duras  had  taken  the  whole  of  a  house 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  These  two  ladies,  both  of  whom 
I  knew  well,  composed  the  whole  of  my  society  during  my 
stay. 

"  At  half -past  seven  the  bell  of  the  hospice  would  ring  for  the 
first  Mass,  and  among  the  few  inhabitants  or  visitors  who  went 
I  always  saw  Mme.  de  Z,  whom  her  more  than  negligent 
costume  would  have  prevented  me  from  recognising  had  not 
her  noble  and  elegant  bearing  betrayed  her ;  for  she  did  veritably 
all  she  could  not  to  be  seen  entering  the  chapel  or  leaving  it. 
Her  bearing  was  all  I  could  discover  of  what  I  had  so  much 
admired  of  old.  Among  the  many  hints  which  even  then  foretold 
the  sad  development  of  her  life  was  the  fact  that  she  walked  a 
great  deal  and  with  tremendous  speed.  I  began  by  joining  her  in 
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her  walks,  returning  every  half -hour  to  drink  at  the  spring, 
but  more  often  than  not  she  completely  exhausted  me  and  I 
left  her  for  a  companion  of  a  quite  different  and  more  restful 
type. 

"  This  was  a  certain  Boutlaud,  an  ex-Oratorian,  a  friend  of 
Fouche  and  a  man  one  would  have  taken  for  a  good  fellow  had 
one  not  known  him.  Boutlaud  was  the  very  type  of  the 
hypochondriac,  which  is  popularly  assumed  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  a  malade  imaginaire.  He  was  always  loading  me  with 
details  about  his  health,  concerning  which  he  sent  a  detailed 
bulletin  to  Berlin  every  day  to  a  Jewish  doctor  named  Corefe, 
a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  knowledge,  but  a  great  charlatan, 
skilled  in  capturing  the  imagination  of  his  patients. 

"  Boutlaud  did  not  bore  me  because  he  was  really  original. 
Egoism,  which  he  carried  to  a  point  almost  of  sublimity,  had 
developed  in  him  a  great  delicacy  of  taste.  The  application 
he  devoted  to  his  own  amusement  or  saving  himself  trouble 
would  have  rendered  him  merely  ridiculous  had  he  not  been 
saved  by  his  vanity.  But  placed  as  he  was  by  chance  among 
the  best  company  and  priding  himself  on  being  received  on 
familiar  terms  by  Mme.  de  Simianne,  Mme.  de  Jesse  and  Mme. 
de  Poix,  he  was  as  polished  as  he  was  egoistic,  and  claimed  to 
enjoy  life  as  a  rare  connoisseur.  His  self-love  had  taken  the 
form  of  increased  delicacy  instead  of  uncouthness.  We  talked 
politics  together  and  exchanged  anecdotes,  and  he  gave  me 
some  good  recipes  and  addresses. 

"  About  half -past  eight  we  would  separate.  I  would  dress 
and  breakfast  alone  ;  taking,  according  to  prescription,  a  soupe 
aux  herbes  and  fresh  eggs.  My  secretary  then  arrived  and  until 
midday  I  dealt  with  my  administrative  correspondence  and 
wrote  a  few  private  letters,  after  which  I  again  went  out  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  always  either  with  my 
neighbour  or  with  Mme.  de  Duras  and  her  daughter  Clara, 
since  duchesse  de  Rohan.  I  would  return  about  three  and 
spend  the  time  until  dinner  reading  some  of  La  Fontaine's 
fables,  a  few  chapters  of  Machiavelli,  or  Schiller's  '  Thirty 
Years'  War. '     These  were  the  only  books  I  had  brought  with 
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me ;  La  Fontaine  because  I  am  rarely  without  him,  and  the 
two  others  because  I  was  reading  them  for  the  first  time. 

"  At  half -past  four  the  bell  of  the  inn  and  that  imperious 
hunger  that  the  waters  produced  summoned  me  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  went  through  the  dullest  and  worst  possible  of 
meals.  When  the  dessert  came  I  used  to  slip  away  to  join 
furtively  Dr.  Lucas,  who  made  a  point  of  never  visiting  other- 
wise than  professionally  and  would  have  been  afraid  of  rousing 
jealousy  if  he  had  been  seen  walking  with  me.  Chatting 
together,  we  would  follow  the  dreary  banks  of  the  Allier  or,  to 
avoid  the  evening  damp,  would  climb  the  hills  golden  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun.  We  came  back  slowly ;  I  a  little  fatigued 
by  the  three  walks  into  which  nearly  all  my  days  were  divided. 

"  At  Mme.  de  Duras's  door,  which  we  always  passed,  Lucas 
would  leave  me,  while  I  stopped  to  finish  my  evening  with  Mme. 
de  Duras,  her  daughter  and  Victor  de  Tracy.     We  could  never 

induce  Mme. to  join  us  ;  she  dined  alone  in  her  room  and 

never  went  out  after.  I  had  in  vain  done  all  I  could  to 
induce  her  to  allow  me  to  share  her  meals  or  to  be  present 
while  she  took  them. 

"  Mme.  de  Duras  was  at  that  time  expecting  from  Paris 
Benjamin  Constant's  novel  *  Adolphe,'  and  proposed  to  Mme. 
de  Z,  who  showed  great  anxiety  to  see  it,  that  she  should  come 
and  hear  it  read  at  her  house,  with  only  myself  as  reader.  But 
I  received  it  before  anyone  else  from  the  publishers  and 
immediately  informed  my  neighbour,  who  begged  me  not  to 
tell  Mme.  de  Duras,  but  to  read  it  to  her  in  her  room. 

"  I  really  don't  know  which  struck  me  most,  the  book  or  my 
listener.  '  Adolphe '  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able thing  that  Benjamin  Constant  has  written ;  he  has  put  into 
it  all  the  venom  of  his  soul  and  all  the  resources  of  his  talent. 
Nothing  I  had  read  for  a  long  time  had  moved  me  so  much. 
Mme.  de  Z,  deeply  attentive  but  perfectly  unmoved, 
seemed  to  be  occupied  with  memories,  bitterness  and  secrets 
poignant  in  quite  a  different  way  from  any  of  the  revelations  of 
despair  fallen  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Constant.  The  scant 
praise  she  offered  to  his  style,  so  forceful  and  precise,  so 
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happily  expressed  and  so  well  sustained,  led  me  to  form  un- 
flattering judgments  of  her  intelligence.  When  the  reading  was 
over  she  said  nothing  about  it  and  the  subject,  like  politics, 
seemed  thereafter  to  be  barred  from  our  conversation. 

"  Dr.  Lucas  had  taken  advantage  of  his  influence  with  Mme. 
la  duchesse  d'Angoul&ne  to  make  great  developments  in  his 
hydropathic  establishment  at  Vichy.  The  affection  and  devo- 
tion that  he  had  shewn  me  had  developed  so  quickly  that  I 
thought  myself  called  upon  to  share  the  lot  of  his  other  patients 
and  friends  of  whom  he  talked  to  me  more  than  freely.  Abrupt 
or  affectionate  according  to  his  whim,  tears  in  his  eyes  or  stern 
advice  on  his  lips,  he  had  a  way  of  insinuating  himself  into  one's 
confidence  and  would  soon  have  tried  to  gain  an  ascendancy. 
But,  rich  by  his  marriage,  simple  in  his  tastes,  moderate  in  his 
desires,  he  had  less  ambition  than  vanity,  and  sought  less  to 
succeed  than  to  gain  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  people  of 
culture.  He  really  loved  his  profession,  and  I  found  great 
pleasure  in  discussing  it  with  him. 

M  The  Moniteur  and  a  few  other  papers,  and  letters  from 
Pasquier  and  Barante,  kept  me  in  touch  with  public  affairs. 
The  Ministers  were  still  persisting  in  the  same  mistakes. 
Chancellor  Dambray  appointed  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation  a 
certain  Le  Picard,  a  former  servant  of  his  family  whose  ignor- 
ance was  as  deep  as  his  venality  was  scandalous.  An  ordinance, 
issued  in  spite  of  the  Charter,  restored  the  domaine  extra- 
ordinaire  in  order  to  entrust  its  administration  to  la  Maison- 
fort,  a  protege  of  the  Court  whom  the  Ministry  wanted  to  get 
hold  of.  But  what  surprised  me  most  and  gave  rise  to  graver 
reflections  was  an  order  of  the  day  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
reprimanding,  without  inflicting  any  punishment,  Major- 
General  Robert  Wilson  and  Captain  Hutchinson  of  the 
Guards,  the  instigators  of  Lavalette's  escape.  Apart  from  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  of  which  these  two  English- 
men had  rendered  themselves  guilty,  they  had  obviously 
wished  to  play  the  part  of  champions  of  the  cause  to  which 
Lavalette  appeared  to  them  to  be  martyred.  There  could 
certainly    be    no    doubt    that    Wellington   and    the   Regent 
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would  have  dealt  with  Wilson  and  Hutchinson  with  all  the 
severity  of  military  law  had  they  dared.  Their  indulgence 
towards  these  two  officers  could  therefore  only  be  construed  as 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  all  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
and  further  as  an  inducement  to  anyone  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise against  this  legitimacy  at  once  so  timid  and  so  proud. 

"  The  young  Princess  of  Naples,  who  was  on  her  way  to  wed 
one  of  the  Heirs  to  the  Throne,  slept  at  Moulins  on  her  way 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris.  Most  of  those  who  were  drinking  the 
waters  tried  to  see  and  greet  her  as  she  passed  through.  As 
will  be  imagined,  I  did  not  stir.  She  entered  the  capital  with 
the  King,  who  had  gone  to  Fontainebleau  to  meet  her.  The 
marriage  ceremony  took  place  at  Notre-Dame.  On  this 
occasion  the  Moniteitr  announced  that  the  King,  yielding  to 
the  strong  representations  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau, 
was  to  give  them  authority  to  call  themselves  the  Faubourg 
d'Artois,  just  as  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  was  to  call  itself 
henceforward  the  Faubourg  Royal ;  a  politico-sentimental 
silliness  which  had  so  little  success  that  the  two  districts  have 
never  once,  I  believe,  been  called  by  their  new  names. 

"  The  indifference  shewn  by  the  Parisians  and  the  French  in 
general  to  this  marriage  was  very  striking.  In  the  address  that 
Cardinal  de  Perigord  gave  the  couple  during  the  ceremony  I 
found  an  echo  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  letter  to  the  King  which  I 
have  quoted  above.  The  most  desirable  alliance  for  France, 
said  the  Grand  Almoner,  was  not  one  which  might  increase  her 
greatness,  extend  her  dominions,  increase  her  wealth  or  augment 
the  strength  of  her  arms,  but  one  which  would  bring  her  at 
once  the  advantages  most  precious  and  most  necessary  to  her 
happiness.  '  We  say  with  pride  that  these  precious  advan- 
tages could  only  be  found  united  in  our  ancient  Royal  House, 
in  that  family  great  beyond  comparison  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  whole  universe.'  It  will  be  seen  from  these  words  that 
the  Cardinal  was  no  more  anxious  to  emulate  the  apostolic 
independence  of  Bossuet  than  the  negotiator  of  Vienna  had 
been  to  model  himself  on  the  veracity  of  Torcy. 

"  I  received  two  letters  from  Mme.  de  X  while  I  was  at 
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Vichy.  They  were  full  of  reproach  and  bitterness.  Half  from 
pique,  half  in  vengeance,  she  sent  me  threats  which  would 
have  roused  my  jealousy  if  I  had  still  loved  her.  She  was 
obviously  anxious  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  my  heart,  and 
I  found  myself  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  either  telling 
her  myself  or  deceiving  her.  The  course  I  followed  was  the 
one  almost  always  chosen  in  such  cases  ;  I  put  her  in  the  way 
of  discovering  the  truth,  tried  to  arouse  her  suspicion  and  force 
her  to  exact  the  confession  which  I  wished  to  make  to  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  had  not  attempted  to  communicate  with 
Mme.  de  XX,  although  she  was  living  only  a  few  miles  away. 

"It  was  now  the  end  of  June  and  the  time  for  me  to  leave 
Vichy  was  approaching.  The  waters  seemed  to  have  done  me 
some  good.  I  should  have  liked  to  spare  myself  the  journey 
to  Saint-Sauveur  and  asked  Lucas  to  reconsider  it ;  the  idea 
occurring  to  me  of  writing  for  him  the  history  of  my  health  from 
my  earliest  infancy.  He  was  unable  to  read  it  without 
emotion.  If  I  added  together  all  the  days  that  I  have 
passed  without  suffering,  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
amount  to  a  whole  month.  I  do  not  say  this  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  whining,  but  in  order  that  those  who  judge  me 
may  know  it  and  not  forget  it,  for  such  health  explains  much, 
even  what  it  does  not  excuse.  The  man  who  has  received  it 
at  the  hands  of  Heaven  may  on  his  death-bed  summon  his 
wife,  his  children,  his  servants,  his  friends,  and  even  his  enemies 
and  say  to  them  :  '  You  who  have  not  always  suffered,  pity 
me,  pardon  me,  but  do  not  condemn  me.' 

"  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  two  women,  also  dominated  by 
their  health,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  seeking  my  society 
in  spite  of  the  difference  of  our  political  opinions.  Party 
spirit  vanished  before  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  speak  of 
one's  ailments  to  sympathetic  ears.  One  of  these  women,  Mme. 
de  Z,  had  been  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  charming 
and  seductive  on  earth.  Nature  and  fortune  had  equally 
showered  upon  her  their  gifts.  I  had  known  her  in  all  her 
glory.  Only  a  year  after  my  marriage  she  would  have  liked 
to  number  me  among  her  conquests,  but  without  success. 
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Since  then  I  had  ceased  to  see  her,  but  chance  had  made  me  the 
confidant  of  several  of  her  lovers,  so  that  without  her  knowing 
it  I  had  been  kept  in  touch  with  her  and  knew  almost  all  her 
history. 

"  The  state  into  which  I  found  her  fallen  disarmed  even  my 
distrust  of  her.  In  her  youth  she  was  Armide  ;  one  could 
only  escape  her,  as  I  did,  by  flight.  Her  grace  surpassed  even 
her  beauty.  Whether  talking  or  singing,  the  charm  of  her 
voice  was  irresistible.  Endowed  with  an  almost  supernatural 
gift  for  learning,  she  had  even  greater  aptitude  than  talent. 
Changing  at  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  man  she  wished 
to  seduce,  she  exploited  every  known  device  and  tone.  With 
my  eighteen  years  she  had  assumed  the  ingenuousness  and 
candour  of  my  own  age  ;   with  a  man  in  the  full  strength  of 

his  manhood  and  passion  like  T she  seemed  to  possess 

a  power  of  love  and  voluptuousness  that  might  have  fired  the 
world.  With  the  comte  de  Melzi  she  displayed  the  wit, 
brilliance,  and  indulgence  of  Aspasia.  With  the  blind  and 
classical  Portalis  she  discoursed  on  Virgil,  and,  bestowing  him 

among  her  memories,  she  was  finally,  with  G and  S , 

all  inspiration  and  artistic  caprice,  whereas  Chateaubriand 
she  took  delight  in  confusing  by  surpassing  him  in  her  taste  for 
adventure  and  the  inexpressible  disorder  of  her  imagination. 

"  Her  coquetry  amounted  to  mania  ;  she  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  a  man's  eyes  could  rest  upon  her  with  indifference.  I 
have  more  than  once  surprised  her  at  table,  eagerly  scanning 
the  faces  of  the  servants  who  were  waiting  on  us  to  discover 
the  impression  she  was  making  on  them.  Born  in  the  lap  of 
wealth  which  never  allowed  her  to  conceive  a  wish,  married 
when  scarcely  more  than  a  child  to  one  of  the  greatest  noble- 
men of  the  Court,  the  object  of  a  universal  cult  in  society 
and  in  her  family,  this  brilliant  young  creature,  more  deserving 
of  pity  than  envy,  had  not  acquired  a  single  religious  or  moral 
principle  to  defend  or  guide  her. 

"  Early  separated  from  her  husband  by  the  emigration,  she 
soon  joined  him  in  England,  but  there  found  him  tied  to  the 
chariot  of  an  ex-mistress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  getting 
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drunk  every  evening  in  the  company  of  Englishmen.  Up  to  then 
she  had  not  conceived  that  anything  could  be  preferred  to  her. 
Her  thwarted  pride  cried  out  for  revenge,  and  it  was  from 
that  time  that  she  began  to  abandon  her  life  to  unimaginable 
extravagances.  Her  greatest  misfortune  was  to  have  a  heart 
as  cold  and  shrivelled  as  her  imagination  was  quick  and  ardent. 
Her  greatest  faults  and  her  greatest  griefs  arose  from  her 
incapacity  to  love  anything. 

"  I  should  have  liked  all  women  to  hear  her  describe  to  me 
her  situation.  There  were  still  left  to  her  a  venerable  mother 
who  adored  her,  a  kind  and  distinguished  brother  and  a 
daughter  who  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  devote  her  life  to 
her,  and  she  shunned  them  for  belonging  to  that  human  race 
she  hated  because  she  thought  it  had  cast  her  out.  She  had 
no  more  faith  in  compassion  and  goodness  than  in  tenderness, 
and  when  she  heard  such  sentiments  expressed  her  sardonic 
laugh  shewed  clearly  enough  what  she  thought  of  them.  She 
no  longer  read ;  books,  science,  the  arts,  were  all  lies  to  her.  Not 
having  kept  a  single  friend  from  among  all  the  associations 
she  had  formed  and  broken  off,  she  was  reduced  to  the  care  of 
a  maid  and  a  servant  to  whom  she  paid  their  weight  in  gold 
in  order,  as  she  said,  that  she  might  be  able  to  rely  on  them. 

"  In  this  way  she  wandered  from  inn  to  inn,  from  district 
to  district,  solely  preoccupied  with  her  health  and  seeking 
everywhere  a  relief  she  could  nowhere  find.  Concentrating 
upon  her  sufferings  all  the  prodigious  activity  of  her  soul, 
she  persistently  exaggerated  them  and  was  always  looking 
death  in  the  face  and  dreaming  daily  of  some  fresh  extravagant 
method  of  journeying  towards  the  grave. 

'*  I  am  still  unable  to  explain  to  myself  the  impassive 
indifference  with  which  she  allowed  me  to  plumb  to  the 
very  bottom  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  plunged.  What 
lessons  I  could  read  there  !  This  unfortunate  woman  finally 
spent  the  winter  at  Vichy  quite  alone  and  came  away  having 
entirely  lost  her  reason.  She  was  convinced  that  someone 
was  trying  to  poison  her  and  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  and 
contagious  disease  which  forced  her  to  shun  her  fellow-creatures. 
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Everyone  she  saw  seemed  to  her  to  be  dressed  in  black  to 
signalise  some  great  public  calamity.  Her  insanity  soon 
became  violent  and  she  had  to  be  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  ;  she 
whom  nature  had  moulded  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  earth  and 
to  whom  no  fault  was  forgiven  because  she  had  never  loved. 

"  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  about  Mme.  de  Duras.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Mile,  de  Kersaint,  and  she  was  a  Martinique 
Creole.  During  the  emigration  she  had  married  M.  de  Duras, 
who  would  never  have  thought  of  her  at  Versailles.  I  found 
her  insufficiently  acclimatised  to  her  position  as  a  great  lady. 
Moody  and  capricious,  her  pretensions  to  intellect  spoiled  her 
conversation,  which  was  otherwise  quite  commonplace.  I  should 
never  have  suspected  her  of  being  the  author  of  the  little 
novels  she  published  later.  Her  exalted  Royalism,  combined 
with  her  passionate  admiration  of  Chateaubriand,  often  ren- 
dered her  unbearable.  What  was  chiefly  remarkable  in  her 
was  that  kind  of  harshness  and  bitterness  common  to  all 
women  who  have  loved  much  without  return.  She  suffered 
from  a  disease  of  the  liver  and  general  wasting  away.  Still  full 
of  youth  and  energy,  she  struggled  violently  and  rebelliously 
against  pain. 

"  I  have  always  had  a  special  liking  for  the  conversation 
of  doctors  and  for  their  science,  to  which  I  have  so  often,  though 
so  vainly,  appealed  for  relief.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  medical  profession  if  from  time  to  time  a  sufferer,  however 
careless  and  unobservant,  said  what  he  thought  of  its  methods. 

"  I  have  known  and  consulted  all  the  celebrated  doctors  of 
my  time — Corvisart,  Alibert,  Halle,  Pinel,  Bayle,  Termimier, 
Broussais,  Moreau,  Dupuytren.  I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  some  of  them.  Bayle  alone  seemed  to  me  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  his  calling  and  to  combine  its  qualities,  knowledge 
and  virtues.  Napoleon  used  to  say  that  he  believed  less  in 
medicine  than  in  doctors ;  and  he  was  right,  for  success — that 
is  to  say  relief  or  healing — depends  much  less  on  the  progress 
of  the  science  than  on  the  man  who  practises  it,  and  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  is  equipped  for  its  practice  ;  in  a  word ,  the 
conscientiousness  and  devotion  that  he  brings  to  it. 
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"  In  times  as  enlightened  and  as  free  from  prejudice  as  ours, 
no  man  could  take  a  higher  place  than  a  great  doctor,  did 
such  exist.  Indeed,  all  the  virtues  and  all  knowledge  are 
demanded  by  the  imposing  ministry  which  he  fulfills.  If  the 
body  looks  to  him  for  preservation,  the  soul  looks  to  him  for 
liberty.  The  aim  of  his  art  is  to  maintain  or  re-establish  in 
our  organs  that  equilibrium  which  allows  our  faculties  free 
play. 

"Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
moral  upon  the  physical  and  the  physical  upon  the  moral,  and 
yet  there  remains  much  to  be  said.  I  ask  those  who  observe 
themselves  and  for  whom  the  sensation  of  existence  is  habitually 
difficult  and  painful,  how  many  times  they  have  not  been 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  their  best  faculties ;  how  many  times 
they  have  had  to  deplore  not  only  what  has  been  torn  from 
them  by  discomfort  or  pain;  but  further  ,jand  more  than  allVhat 
discomfort  and  pain  have  hindered  them  from  being  or  be- 
coming ?  These  are  mysteries  which  the  true  doctor  cannot 
probe  too  deeply.  They  will  teach  him  to  regard  himself  as 
sent  on  earth  by  God  to  console  and  deliver  the  suffering  and 
heal  all  wounds  of  soul  and  body. 

"  But  to  carry  out  this  noble  mission  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
the  man  ;  it  is  necessary  further  to  scan  and  study  everything 
with  which  he  is  in  contact  and  which  reacts  upon  him.  That  is 
to  say,  all  natural,  physical,  moral  and  political  science  as  well 
as  the  arts  should  reveal  their  treasures  to  the  doctor.  Let 
him  make  no  mistake  ;  if  he  has  not  received  from  heaven 
that  sensibility,  that  penetrating  and  delicate  sympathy  which 
will  allow  him  to  read  the  depths  of  the  soul  as  he  does  the 
interior  of  the  body,  his  zeal  will  only  bring  him  victims,  even 
though  he  have  at  his  command  all  the  knowledge  and  tradi- 
tions that  have  been  amassed  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Doctors  become  doctors  without  sufficient  assurance  of  their 
vocation.  Like  the  priests,  I  have  almost  always  found  them 
unequal  to  their  task,  which  indeed  requires  such  consecration 
to  all  the  sacrifices  it  demands  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  priesthood.     The  first  sacrifice,  and  the  most  necessary, 
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including  as  it  does  almost  all  the  others,  is  renunciation  of  the 
world,  except  for  occasional  entries  exclusively  in  the  role  of 
observer. 

"  I  have  heard  much  praise  of  the  German,  English  and 
Genevan  doctors.  I  do  not  know  them,  but  I  know  very  well 
the  shortcomings  of  our  French  doctors.  Their  last  thought  is 
to  relieve  or  heal.  Provided  that  they  have  not  had  to  go 
back  on  their  diagnosis,  and  that  the  patient's  death  can  be 
attributed  less  to  them  than  to  nature,  their  conscience  and 
self-esteem  are  satisfied.  They  are  scientists  and  artists,  and 
that  is  all.  Their  chief  ambition  is  to  publish  treatises  simpli- 
fying still  further  their  methods,  improving  the  classification 
of  their  knowledge  or  demonstrating  the  mistakes  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Their  minds,  too  much  given  to  doubt  or  scrutiny, 
preclude  all  precision  and  boldness  of  practice.  The}7  dare 
too  little  or  they  dare  too  late.  All  their  art  consists  in  the 
classification  of  diseases,  the  scientific  explanation  of  which 
they  know  without  pretending  to  heal  them. 

"  Bayle,  whom  I  saw  die  at  the  height  of  his  manhood,  is 
the  only  one  in  whom  I  have  found  the  true  merits  and  habits 
which  should  characterise  his  profession.  True,  he  was  ailing 
and  pious  and,  as  he  told  me  himself,  it  was  religion  and 
suffering  that  had  taught  him  what  a  true  doctor  ought  to  be. 

"  Corvisart  was  endowed  with  such  delicate  tact,  such  a 
piercing  eye,  such  galvanic  power  of  sympathy  that  he  was  a 
doctor  in  spite  of  himself  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  destroy 
such  brilliant  faculties  by  a  life  entirely  devoted  to  the  material. 

94  Halle,  on  the  other  hand,  was  organically  unfitted  for  his 
profession  and,  although  one  of  the  most  learned  of  his  school, 
his  practice  was  ruined  by  the  most  disastrous  mistakes.  I 
will  not  pursue  further  this  subject,  which  attracts  me  so  much, 
and  I  should  even  ask  pardon  for  this  digression  if  I  felt  called 
upon  to  ask  pardon  for  anything ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
this  work  I  laid  myself  under  no  other  obligations  than  that 
of  opening  my  soul,  and  here  I  have  not  failed. 

"  Lucas  persisting  in  his  advice  that  I  should  go  to 
Saint-Sauveur,  I  set  out.     I  had  scarcely  gone  a  dozen  leagues 
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when  all  my  sufferings  revived  with  renewed  strength.  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  at  Clermont.  The  sight  of  those  splendid 
mountains  left  me  by  no  means  cold.  I  remembered  having 
visited  them  in  the  past  when  I  was  younger,  but  hardly 
more  comfortable  or  happy.  I  even  dragged  myself  to  the 
Royat  springs  which  ten  years  before  had  seen  me  so  much 
in  love. 

"  The  chief  engineer  of  the  departments  met  me  there, 
which  rather  disturbed  my  reverie,  and  I  went  back  with  him 
to  Clermont,  where  the  Prefect  was  waiting  for  me.  The  latter 
was  a  certain  Harman,  a  converted  Bonapartist  who  was  trying 
to  rehabilitate  himself  by  hunting  down  the  men  of  the  Hundred 
Days.  M.  de  Richelieu  asked  me  to  find  out  certain  informa- 
tion concerning  his  conduct.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
suspected  this,  but  he  assumed  with  me  a  tone  of  apology 
which  I  could  not  induce  him  to  abandon  during  all  our 
conversation. 

"  From  Clermont  I  went  to  Limoges,  a  town  I  did  not 
know,  charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vienne.  I 
wandered  about  its  surroundings  as  much  as  my  fatigue  per- 
mitted after  working  with  the  engineer  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department.  After  that  I  only  stopped  at  Bordeaux,  where  I 
arrived  suffering  much  from  that  strange  affection  of  the 
throat  which  has  been  one  of  the  curses  of  my  life  and  which 
the  doctors,  failing  to  understand  it,  have  called  neuralgia. 
I  stayed  three  days  in  Bordeaux,  as  much  to  get  myself  into 
a  fit  condition  to  continue  my  journey  as  to  make  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  work  on  the  bridge  and  talk  with  Prefect 
Tournon.  My  idea  was  to  complete  by  subscription  this 
splendid  undertaking  in  which  I  was  the  more  interested 
since,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  its  author.  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  principal  merchants,  but  was  unable  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  my  plan.  I  found  in  them  an  entire  lack  of  patriotism 
and  public  spirit,  and  realised  that  in  the  employment  of  their 
capital  they  consulted  only  the  most  sordid  interests. 

"  I  made  my  way  towards  the  Pyrenees,  following  the  delight- 
ful banks  of  the  Garonne  as  far  as  Agen,  and  reached  my  destina- 
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tion  on  the  fourth  day.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  remember  that 
I  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  old  when,  the  year  after  my 
marriage,  I  visited  these  mountains  for  the  first  time.  How 
many  years  had  heaped  themselves  on  my  head,  what 
experience  had  weighed  down  upon  my  heart  since  the  day  I 
made  my  timid  declaration.  ...  At  Saint-Sauveur  I  found 
the  abbe  de  Montesquiou  and  his  niece,  the  vicomtesse  de 
Fezensac,  the  daughter  of  Clarke,  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
The  doctor  whom  he  patronised  was  so  bad  that  I  called  in  the 
one  from  Bareges,  a  man  named  Danien  who  was  regarded  in 
the  country  as  an  oracle.  He  made  me  drink  Eaux  Bonnes 
while  bathing  at  Saint-Sauveur.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they 
had  inflamed  my  chest  and  I  was  obliged  to  confine  myself  to 
the  baths,  and  meanwhile  I  drank  asses'  milk. 

"  The  bathers  gradually  increased  and  I  was  soon  worried 
by  their  numbers.  Saint-Sauveur  made  me  think  with  regret 
of  Vichy.  I  was  much  less  fortunate  in  the  society  of  great 
ladies.  The  one  who  came  two  days  after  me  had  all  the 
disadvantages  that  a  great  lady  can  possess.  Noisy,  exacting, 
insolent,  talkative  and  without  intelligence ;  such  was  the 
duchesse  de  Rohan-Chabot.  The  power  allowed  to  people  of 
this  rank  and  type  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  our 
social  order ;  but  it  is  certain  that  everything  yields  before  a 
combination  of  haughtiness  of  character  and  noble  birth. 

M  All  Saint-Sauveur  trembled  before  the  proud  Duchess  and 
paid  court  to  her ;  only  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou  and  myself 
preserved  our  independence.  Her  quarrels  with  the  abbe  were 
laughable  in  the  extreme.  After  the  very  first  sentence  they 
got  down  to  invective  and  that  with  a  violence  which  is  not 
customary  either  in  a  priest  or  a  woman.  The  majority  of 
those  present  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  spectacle  and  secretly 
approved  the  way  in  which  these  two  representatives  of  the 
privileged  orders  told  each  other  what  they  thought.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  place.  People  meeting  asked  each  other  if  they 
had  seen  the  two  champions  at  grips,  much  as  they  might  have 
asked  if  they  had  been  present  at  a  cock-fight. 

"  Mme.  de  Rohan's  treatment  of  me  was  of  quite  another 
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order.  She  regarded  me  as  a  sort  of  revolutionary,  or  rather 
Bonapartist,  but  also  as  a  man  dangerous  for  women, 
which  after  all  assured  me  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  She 
detested  Mme.  de  XX,  and  knew  that  the  latter  loved  me, 
better  perhaps  than  I  knew  it  myself  at  that  time.  For  her 
it  was  the  subject  of  perpetual  allusions  and  jests  which  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  countering.  She  also  tried  to  attack  me  on 
politics,  but  I  quizzed  her  with  such  coolness  and  freedom  that 
she  soon  gave  me  up  as  a  victim  and  a  sort  of  badinage  and 
coquetry  took  the  place  of  her  earlier  hostility. 

"  Every  evening  we  met  at  her  house  or  that  of  the  marquise 
de  Gontaut.  I  only  made  rare  and  brief  appearances,  especially 
after  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou  left  us.  A  certain  Casteldajac, 
a  minor  Southern  nobleman  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  De- 
puties of  the  Right,  who  was  then  singing  in  verse  and  prose 
the  praises  of  the  Restoration  in  the  same  places  where  he  had 
once  sung  those  of  Queen  Hortense,  was  the  tit-bit  of  these 
evenings.  The  Gontauts  reign  in  all  the  districts  in  which 
they  live,  be  it  Pau  or  Toulouse,  as  much  and  more  than  in 
Paris.  The  father  affected  not  to  recognise  me  when  we  met 
during  the  promenade,  and  left  the  room  when  I  entered.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  solicited  the  command  of  Bonaparte's 
Guard  of  Honour  when  he  passed  through  Toulouse  and  had 
been  seen  galloping  at  break-neck  speed  at  the  door  of  the 
Emperor's  carriage. 

"  Mme.  de  Gontaut  was  gentle  and  gracious ;  her  only 
drawback  being  her  husband.  Their  second  son,  Charles, 
accompanied  them,  together  with  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
duchesse  de  Rohan.  He  had  been  Chamberlain  to  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise,  and  had  followed  her  to  Blois. 

"  But  a  character  who  calls  for  special  mention  was  the  young 
due  de  Rohan,  who  came  after  a  few  days  to  join  his  mother 
at  Saint-Sauveur.  I  am  afraid  that  the  mould  of  this  type  is 
broken  and  that  nothing  like  it  can  henceforward  be  produced, 
whereby  the  amusement  of  future  generations  will  suffer  a 
loss.  He  had,  however,  been  endowed  by  Heaven  with  a 
pleasant  face,  some  natural  intelligence  and  an  aptitude  for 
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learning  and  remembering.  His  conceit,  which  he  had  im- 
bibed with  his  mother's  milk,  had  made  him  the  most  amusing 
and  consummate  fop  of  his  age.  Adoring  his  own  face  and 
figure,  he  imagined  himself  an  epitome  of  all  the  perfections. 
As  far  as  women  were  concerned  one  would  have  said  he  was 
afraid  of  making  too  much  impression  upon  them  ;  with  men 
he  seemed  to  be  thanking  himself  in  his  heart  for  remaining 
such  a  good  fellow. 

"  The  arrangement  of  his  toilet  indicated  that  he  devoted 
to  it  the  greater  part  of  his  thoughts  and  time,  and  his  fear  of 
spoiling  it  by  the  slightest  movement  gave  his  figure  a  stiffness 
which  must  have  been  almost  painful.  Add  to  that  an  osten- 
tatious piety  and  the  fiery  language  of  an  undiscriminating 
Royalist  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  this  young  man,  whose  place 
perhaps  is  among  the  greatest  vanities  of  the  earth.  When  he 
was  ordained  priest  three  years  later  it  was  said  that  as  his  weak 
and  ailing  constitution  made  him  shrink  from  all  active  careers, 
including  marriage,  he  had  selected  that  of  the  Church  as  the 
only  one  in  which  he  could  reach  the  top  without  too  much 
fatigue.  But  we  must  wait,  and  perhaps  not  long,  to  see  what 
became  of  cardinal  de  Rohan. 

"  A  metaphysician  called  Maine  de  Biran,  the  compatriot 
and  friend  of  M.  Laine,  was  the  only  man  of  sense  with  whom  I 
could  exchange  a  few  words  at  Saint-Sauveur.  A  member  of 
the  Corps  Legislatif  under  Bonaparte  and  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  had  established 
a  reputation  for  moderation  and  courage.  Yielding  to  that 
force  of  attraction  which  Court  people  exercise  over  a  pro- 
vincial, he  began  to  frequent  Mme.  de  Rohan.  Attacked  by 
her  virulently  on  his  politics,  he  at  first  showed  patience  and 
coolly  conceived  the  burlesque  idea  of  converting  her  by  dint 
of  metaphysics  and  gentleness.  But  his  good  nature  and 
zeal  soon  drew  from  her  such  sarcasm  and  scorn  that  he 
finally  threw  her  over  and  swore  never  again  to  set  foot  in  her 
house. 

"  Mme.  de  Rohan  had  been  very  beautiful  and  excessively 
coquettish,  although  always  religious.     The  pride  of  virtue 
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was  in  her  combined  with  all  the  other  forms  of  pride,  and 
rendered  her  pitiless  towards  all  women  accused  of  frailty.     A 

beautiful  lady,  Mme.  de who  lived  opposite  to  her,  was 

at  that  time  the  unhappy  object  of  her  cruel  insinuations  and 
withering  jests.  This  poor  woman  was,  however,  one  of  those 
who  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  for  her  husband  had 
corrupted  her  to  pleasure  and  had  to  some  extent  forced  her 
to  have  lovers.  My  secretary  paid  assiduous  court  to  her, 
which  also  served  as  food  for  Mme.  de  Rohan's  malice. 

"  But  what  would  have  pleased  her  in  a  different  way,  had 
she  known  it,  was  that  this  secretary  had  been  for  Mme.  de 

merely  a  makeshift.     She  had  first  cast  her  eyes  on  me 

and  I  had  rejected  her  advances  brusquely.  Nothing  in  my 
life  has  caused  me  so  much  humiliation  as  this  reputation  for 
successful  gallantry.  Such  are  the  judgments  of  the  world  ; 
it  can  only  see  vanity  and  gallantry  in  what  is  often  the  most 
solemn,  passionate  and  disturbing  feeling  that  can  affect  the 
heart. 

"  For  the  rest,  my  time  was  distributed  at  Saint-Sauveur 
very  much  as  it  had  been  at  Vichy.  I  rose  at  half -past  three, 
swallowed  my  asses'  milk  and,  strolling  under  a  wooden  gallery 
facing  the  east,  awaited  the  signal  to  go  to  the  bath.  I  never 
got  used  to  the  indescribable  charm  of  these  first  morning  hours. 
The  sun  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  peaks  into  the  valley, 
greedy  as  I  for  its  first  rays.  The  night's  humidity  scattered 
in  light  mists  before  its  rays  reflected  in  the  foaming  stream  of 
the  Gave.  Ravished  by  these  ever  new  beauties  and  raising 
my  thoughts  to  their  Creator,  I  addressed  to  him  my  humble 
and  fervent  prayer  that  he  might  deign  to  heal  in  me  the 
infirmities  of  my  body  and  soul.  Nothing  purines  or  fortifies 
the  soul  like  the  contemplation  of  nature.  All  that  is  not  good, 
all  that  is  contrary  to  order,  then  shocks  like  ugliness  compared 
with  immortal  beauty,  and  one  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  become 
attuned  to  what  one  admires,  striving  to  take  rank  and  fill  a 
place  in  this  universal  wonder  of  creation. 

"  I  bathed  every  day,  and  then  dressed  and  breakfasted,  after 
which  they  brought  round  the  little  horse  which  I  had  hired 
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for  the  season,  and  on  which  I  rode  regularly  for  two  hours. 
Instead  of  breaking  new  ground,  or  finding  any  diversion  in 
these  rides,  I  used  to  follow  the  high  road  indifferently  until 
my  own  fatigue  or  that  of  my  horse  warned  me  that  it  was 
time  to  return.  I  then  worked  with  my  secretary  or  wrote 
my  letters.  We  dined  tete-a-tete,  waited  on  by  my  old  valet 
and  often  without  exchanging  a  word. 

"  Immediately  after  leaving  the  table  I  set  out  on  foot,  and 
for  my  sins  my  worthy  secretary  thought  himself  called  upon 
to  accompany  me.  The  society  of  inferiors  is  distasteful  to  me ; 
I  always  suspect  them  of  either  condescension  or  flattery.  If 
I  dared  I  should  beg  them  on  my  knees  to  leave  me  in  peace 
or  treat  me  as  an  equal.  Moreover,  poor  Vauvilliers  was  an 
arch-dullard,  seeing  nothing  in  all  this  imposing  and  splendid 
nature  but  earth,  trees,  men  and  animals  such  as  can  be  met 
with  anywhere  between  Pekin  and  Paris  and  can  be  found 
better,  so  he  said,  in  the  St.  Denis  plain  than  in  the  Pyrenees. 
Our  walk,  therefore,  was  as  silent  as.  our  meal.  At  sunset  the 
damp  forced  us  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  then  that  I 
would  go  to  finish  my  evening  at  Mme.  de  Rohan's  or  with 
Maine  de  Biran.  I  used  to  go  to  bed  at  ten,  not  knowing 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  sleep. 

'■*■  Opposite  my  room  on  the  same  balcony  lived  a  young 
Toulousian  named  Mme.  d'Argicourt,  who  passed  throughout 
the  south  as  the  flower  of  wit  and  Royalism.  Several  of  her 
noisy  compatriots  used  to  meet  in  her  room  every  evening,  and 
sometimes  the  gentle  troubadour  Castelbajac  would  join  them. 
These  parties  used  to  develop  into  veritable  orgies ;  ballads, 
war-songs  and  rounds  in  the  manner  of  the  poet  deputy,  whose 
refrains  they  roared  in  chorus  accompanied  by  stamping  feet 
and  followed  by  the  clapping  of  hands.  The  noise  reached  my 
ears,  the  more  surely  since  the  object  was,  as  they  put  it,  to 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  '  Hundred  Days  man/  My  short 
stay  in  the  South  did  a  good  deal  to  make  me  understand  the 
exasperation  of  the  people  and  how,  in  such  a  short  time,  the 
nobility  had  since  the  Revolution  succeeded  in  reawakening 
the  detestation  in  which  they  had  formerly  been  held. 
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"  The  proximity  of  Bareges  was  not  the  least  of  the 
drawbacks  of  Saint-Sauveur ;  mass  visits  were  exchanged 
between  the  two  villages.  When  Bareges  descended  upon  us 
I  was  at  a  loss  where  to  hide,  whither  to  flee.  Imagine  what 
it  meant  to  me  to  see  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris  and  especially 
of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain  suddenly  forcing  and  invad- 
ing my  retreat.  Sometimes  I  fled  before  them  and  spent 
my  whole  day  in  the  woods.  To  add  the  last  straw  to  my 
misfortune  there  were  among  the  number  several  people  of 
my  acquaintance  whose  visits  had  to  be  occasionally  returned  : 
the  whole  d'Orglandes  family,  Mme.  du  Cayla,  soon  afterwards 
to  be  so  celebrated,  my  colleague  Brigode,  etc.  I  therefore 
made  my  way  from  time  to  time  to  Bareges,  and  on  the  way 
usually  fell  in  with  the  little  due  de  Rohan,  who  every  day, 
after  getting  up  and  making  his  elaborate  toilette,  started  on 
a  round  of  visits  to  show  off  his  pretty  face  at  one  door  after 
another  just  as  he  would  have  done  in  Paris.* 

"  Meanwhile  my  suffering  increased  and  my  strength  declined 
day  by  day.  The  Saint-Sauveur  baths,  although  the  mildest 
in  the  Pyrenees,  were  nevertheless  stimulating,  and  after  the 
waters  of  Vichy  doubly  so.  They  irritated  my  system  and 
caused  an  emaciation  which  struck  everybody.  They  all  urged 
me  to  leave  unless  I  wanted  to  die  separated  from  my  family. 
Doctor  Danien,  alarmed  and  fearing  for  the  reputation  of  his 
waters,  or  his  own,  declared  that  if  I  delayed  any  longer  he 
would  not  answer  for  my  being  able  to  travel.  Indeed,  I  felt 
my  end  approaching.  I  had  lost  my  appetite  and  could  not 
sleep.  An  unremitting  pain  spread  from  my  intestines  through 
all  my  nerves  and  left  me  not  a  moment's  relief.  All  exercise 
had  become  impossible  and  I  could  only  drag  myself  into  some 
solitary  shade  to  get  away  from  that  solicitude  which  the 
indifferent  extend  so  lavishly. 

"  The  inadequacy  of  earthly  friendship  is  doubtless  a 
hackneyed  text,  and  yet  experience  forces  it  upon  the 
attention  of  everyone  in  turn.     For  such  complaints  to  cease 
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man  would  have  to  cease  to  suffer  these  wounds  inflicted  by 
his  fellows  ;  he  would  have  to  be  no  longer  condemned  from 
birth  to  seek  what  he  cannot  find,  to  ask  what  he  cannot 
obtain.  Lying  at  the  foot  of  an  old  lime,  awaiting  the 
supreme  moment  two  hundred  leagues  from  home,  I  asked 
myself  where  were  my  friends,  my  family  ;  who  would  have 
been  willing  to  put  himself  out,  throw  aside  his  daily  habits, 
to  save  me  from  this  isolation,  far  more  cruel  than  death, 
which  destroys  for  ever  all  that  makes  up  the  charm  of  life  ? 

"  Let  those  who  forgot  me  so  completely  then  refrain  from 
complaint  if  my  feeling  for  them  is  merely  what  they  have  made 
it.  They  would  have  taught  me  egoism  had  I  been  capable  of 
learning  it.  They  would  have  dried  up  within  me,  had  that 
been  possible,  those  abundant  springs  of  affection  with  which 
I  was  born  and  which  sought  nothing  better  than  freedom  to 
expand.  There  precisely  is  the  explanation  of  my  cult  of  love. 
It  is  less  women  than  love  itself  that  I  have  loved  so  much. 
Even  setting  aside  illusions  as  to  its  duration,  even  allowing 
it  the  share  of  vanity  and  misery  inseparable  from  all  mortal 
things,  even  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  passing  fever,  would 
it  not  alone  triumph  over  egoism  ;  without  it  what  would 
become  of  devotion  ? 

"So  in  my  anguish,  thinking  I  was  soon  to  die,  all  my 
thoughts  turned  to  love.  I  longed  only  for  Mme.  de  XX, 
who  I  thought  loved  me  and  to  whom,  in  spite  of  her  extreme 
youth,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  entrust  what  remained 
of  a  life  which  seemed  so  near  its  close.  She  was  to  arrive  on 
the  1 2th  August  with  her  father-  and  mother-in-law,  but  the  fear 
of  dying  far  from  home  without  blessing  my  children  or  setting 
my  affairs  in  order  would  not  permit  me  to  wait  for  her.  I 
fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  night,  pretending  that 
letters  from  Paris  called  for  my  hurried  return.  Mme.  de 
Rohan  told  me,  with  that  brutality  which  distinguishes  her, 
that  I  would  certainly  die  on  the  way,  and  those  who  did  not 
say  so  all  looked  as  though  they  believed  it.  Danien  himself 
at  the  last  moment  did  not  dare  to  advise  me  either  to  leave  or 
remain. 
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"  I  did  my  best  to  reassure  them  all,  made  my  toilet  and 
paid  some  farewell  calls  in  Saint-Sauveur,  affecting  an  assurance 
which  I  was  far  from  feeling.  The  Duchess  was  so  deceived 
that,  suddenly  changing  her  diagnosis,  she  declared  that  I 
was  sick  with  ambition  and  hurrying  to  Paris  to  join  the 
Ministry.  Her  pleasantest  jest  was  to  say  that  she  was  very 
much  afraid  I  should  not  die  of  it. 

"  I  had  strictly  forbidden  my  secretary  to  write  to  anyone 
about  my  condition  and  never  mentioned  it  in  my  letters,  as 
I  have  a  horror  of  that  insipid  interest,  that  forced  anxiety 
which  would  have  been  displayed.  Besides,  they  were  pre- 
paring to  perform  a  comedy  at  Le  Marais  and,  short  of  making 
it  necessary  for  them  to  go  into  mourning,  I  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  disturb  the  rehearsals  in  any  way. 

"  We  set  out  at  five  in  the  morning.  Every  act  of  courage 
carries  its  own  reward.  I  was  electrified  by  the  effort  I  had 
made  and  felt  that  I  should  get  there  because  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  do  so.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  raining  in  torrents. 
At  Pau  my  carriage  broke  down,  and  we  waited  three  hours 
while  it  was  repaired.  The  Prefect  of  Argout  and  the  colonel 
of  the  Gramont  d* Aster  legion,  hurried  to  my  inn  and  tried  to 
keep  me  for  dinner.  I  refused,  as  will  be  expected,  but  I 
talked  politics  with  them  in  a  way  much  more  likely  to  make 
them  credit  the  last  prediction  of  Mme.  de  Rohan  than  make 
them  suspect  that  I  was  ill. 

"  Leaving  Pau,  I  wanted  to  follow  the  new  road  to  Spain 
across  the  Landes  and  inspect  on  the  way  the  work  that  was 
being  done  upon  it.  In  this  decision  I  consulted  my  strength 
less  than  my  zeal,  and  committed  an  imprudence.  The 
wheels  sank  to  the  axle  in  sand  and  we  did  not  do  a  mile  an 
hour,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  impatience  and  exasperation. 
I  thought  of  mounting  my  courier's  post-horse  and  so  riding 
at  a  walking-pace  beside  my  carriage.  The  inns  offered 
neither  comfortable  shelter  in  which  to  rest  nor  wholesome 
food  to  repair  my  strength.  Driven  by  the  desire  to  get  on 
and  see  my  children  again,  I  pressed  forward  night  and  day. 

"  It  was  three  in  the  morning  when  I  reached  Bordeaux.     I 
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decided  not  to  stop,  in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  my  secretary, 
who  quite  correctly  told  me  that  I  should  pay  for  this  haste. 
We  crossed  the  Garonne  at  daybreak.  The  crossing  was 
difficult,  and  I  was  exposed  to  the  fog  and  biting  cold.  Once 
in  Angouleme  my  internal  pains  became  atrocious,  fever  set 
in  and  I  had  to  go  to  bed.  Fortunately  the  doctor  summoned 
by  my  secretary  was  not  at  home  and  could  not  come  until 
midnight.  As  I  was  then  asleep  he  said  that  he  would  return  at 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  at  five,  getting  up  and 
feeling  better,  I  called  my  valet  and  ordered  him  to  have  the 
horses  put  in.  He  thought  I  was  mad,  and  poor  Vauvilliers 
looked  as  though  he  expected  me  to  die  in  his  arms  in  my 
carriage.  We  started,  nevertheless,  and,  thanks  to  the  opium, 
of  which  I  had  taken  a  small  dose,  I  reached  Paris  without 
further  mishap. 

"  Few  people  know  what  it  is  to  return  home  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  hardly  know  of  any  emotion  to  be  compared 
with  it.  My  house  was  empty,  but  how  animated,  how  full  it 
seemed  to  me  !  I  wrote  to  Mme.  Mole,  telling  her  not  to  put 
herself  out  but  to  wait  for  me  at  Le  Marais.  A  few  days  of 
good  regime  sufficed  to  restore  the  ordinary  round  of  my  suffer- 
ings and  allowed  me  to  resume  all  my  habits  and  occupations. 

"  During  my  stay  at  Saint-Sauveur  I  had  never  lost  touch 
with  affairs.  After  the  condemnation  of  Plaiquier  and  his 
accomplices,  the  trial  of  General  Mouton-Davernet  was  regarded 
by  some  as  a  belate  dact  of  rigour  and  justice  ;  by  others  as  one 
of  futile  vengeance  and  bloody  reaction.  Conspicuous  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  as  much  among  the  rank  and  file  as  in  the 
tribune,  by  extravagant  violence  against  the  Bourbons,  he  gave 
himself  up  as  a  prisoner  at  Montbrison  and  displayed  before 
the  court-martial  at  Lyons  a  courage,  penitence  and  confidence 
in  the  King's  clemency  which  moved  both  judges  and  spec- 
tators. The  candour  of  his  confessions  making  his  condemna- 
tion the  more  certain,  sentence  was  pronounced  unanimously. 
I  do  not  know  what  motive  decided  the  Ministers  to  refuse  him 
clemency,  but  I  did  not  pretend  to  understand  them. 

"  It  was   also   about   this  time   that  an   event  occurred, 
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equally  inexplicable  but  in  a  different  way.  The  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  France  was  about  the  only  one  which  had  not  been 
prostituted,  or  at  least  lavished,  during  the  Restoration.  The 
Ministry  brought  it  to  the  fore.  To  console  our  old  soldiers 
for  their  disgrace  they  decided  to  give  a  marshal's  baton  to 
the  due  de  Feltre,  the  due  de  Coigny,  General  Beurnonville 
and  the  comte  de  Viomenir.  The  first  had  never  seen  active 
service  and  was  only  known  to  the  army  for  the  severity  of  his 
administration  under  the  Emperor  and  the  increased  harshness 
he  had  introduced  since  the  King's  return.  The  second  was 
only  mentioned,  even  among  his  partisans,  in  connection  with 
his  successes  with  women,  his  politeness  and  the  gentility  and 
elegance  of  his  habits.  The  third,  a  regular  stage  bully,  was 
the  most  ignoble  and  mediocre  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
Revolution.  The  fourth  alone,  a  good  soldier,  had,  in  the  royal 
armies  and  during  the  emigration,  won  some  right  to  this  high 
reward. 

"  I  was  with  Maine  de  Biran  when  I  learned  of  these  promo- 
tions. The  anger  they  aroused  in  that  wise  and  gentle  dreamer 
would,  had  it  been  necessary,  have  shown  me  the  effect  they 
were  likely  to  produce  upon  the  public. 

"The  King  issued  some  wise  ordinances,  but  all  were  in- 
complete or  arrived  too  late.  When  the  Princes  of  the  blood 
were  decorated  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  only  surprise  caused  in  the  public  was  that  this  had  not 
been  done  long  ago  ;  they  were  accused  of  accepting  from 
necessity  and  involuntarily  a  decoration  which  recalled  glory 
and  triumphs  with  which  the  Bourbons  were  but  little 
concerned. 

"  All  the  acts  emanating  from  Laine's  Ministry  were  charac- 
terised by  an  obliquity  and  hesitation  which  shewed  clearly 
enough  how  little  they  possessed  of  judgment  and  the  states- 
man's eye  and  caused  me  to  predict  at  once  all  the  obstacles 
he  later  put  in  the  way  of  M.  de  Richelieu  to  prevent  his  ever 
assuming  free  and  decided  control.  He  it  was  who  was  respons- 
ible for  an  ordinance  in  which  the  King  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  award  every  kind  of  mark  of  public  gratitude  and 
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prohibited  the  civil  and  military  corps  from  claiming  this  right ; 
as  if,  in  a  representative  monarchy,  the  King  could  make 
himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  wishes,  gratitude  or  opinion  of 
the  country  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Chambers. 

"  Laine  had  conceived  this  expedient  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unprecedented  abuses  of  this  kind  of  which  the  general 
staffs  and  the  administrations  formed  by  the  due  de  Feltre  and 
Vaublanc  had  been  guilty.  The  natural  and  radical  remedy 
would  have  been  to  repress  the  audacity  of  these  officials  by 
dismissing  them,  or  in  some  other  way  ;  but  to  this  Laine  did 
not  dare  resort.  Another  ordinance  of  thirty-eight  articles 
concerning  the  National  Guard  laid  down  that  it  could  never 
be  employed  anywhere  save  by  the  King's  orders.  This 
timid  and  inadequate  measure  drew  attention  to  the  evil 
without  healing  it ;  the  National  Guard  remained  no  less 
outside  ministerial  authority,  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Inspectors-General  selected  and  controlled  by  Monsieur. 

"  Finally,  Laine  appointed  a  commission  to  draw  up  an 
ordinance  or  law  dealing  with  public  instruction,  a  work  of 
high  importance  to  all  parties.  The  choice  of  the  commissioners 
made  agreement  among  them  impossible  ;  they  were  the  Bishop 
of  Alias,  the  Bishop  of  Aire,  Chateaubriand,  Fontanes  and 
Royer-Collard.  The  Bishop  of  Alias  gave  distinction  to  the 
commission  and  its  work  without  being  of  any  practical  use  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Aire  ardently  championed  the  interests  of  the 
clergy  ;  Chateaubriand  regarded  it  merely  as  an  opportunity 
to  shackle  the  Ministers,  lower  their  reputation  and  discredit 
them  more  and  more  in  the  eyes  of  his  party ;  Fontanes 
dreamed  only  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Imperial  University 
and  his  own  reappointment  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master  and, 
moreover,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Royer-Collard,  whom 
he  accused,  unjustly  I  think,  of  wishing  to  supplant  him.  If 
it  had  not  been  Royer's  ambition  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
public  instruction,  his  pride  and  pretentiousness  would  have 
been  enough  to  make  him  render  the  commission  abortive. 

"It  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  Laine  could  have  been 
blind  enough  to  collect  together  men  so  completely  opposed  to 
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one  another  by  the  nature  of  their  opinions  and  the  claims 
of  their  self-esteem.  The  consequences  of  his  mistake  were 
incalculable,  the  most  calamitous  being  the  hatred  which 
Royer-Collard  avowed  for  him  on  this  occasion  and  which  must 
take  place  in  the  first  rank  among  the  causes  that  brought 
about  the  triumph  of  Decazes  and  the  fall  of  the  Ministry. 

"As  far  as  the  Prefects  were  concerned,  Laine,  who  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  was  averse  to  anything  which  might  dis- 
please the  Princes  and  especially  Madame,  at  first  made  no 
changes,  but  later  gave  the  most  obscure  of  the  prefectures, 
that  of  La  Creuse,  to  Pepin  de  Belisle,  one  of  Vaublanc's  latest 
victims." 


CHAPTER  X 

Decazes  makes  advances  to  the  due  d'Angouleme — The  comedy  at  the 
Chateau  du  Marais — Ordinance  of  5th  September  (18 16) — Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chamber — Establishment  of  a  miners'  school  at  Saint- 
Etienne — Reorganisation  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique — The  elections 
— Chateaubriand  writes  his  Monarchic  selon  la  Charte — An  election 
at  Versailles — The  Dismissal  of  Chateaubriand — The  "  private 
correspondence  " — Abolition  of  the  Concordat  of  1801 — Changes 
of  prefects. 

"  I  was  fairly  soon  in  a  condition  to  go  out  and  visit  the  Ministers 
before  they  had  had  time  to  hear  of  my  return.  I  found 
them  more  occupied  than  ever  with  the  momentous  question 
whether  to  dissolve  the  Chamber.  Several  times  they 
had  appeared  together  before  the  King  to  deliberate  in 
his  presence.  The  state  of  the  harvest  was  also  a  serious 
source  of  anxiety  to  them.  Continual  rains,  for  the  cessation 
of  which  public  prayers  had  been  ordered,  seemed  to  foretell 
the  difficulties  of  a  famine. 

"  The  arrival  of  M.  le  due  d'Angouleme  created  some  diver- 
sion ;  he  had  just  made,  on  their  instructions,  a  tour  of 
Lyonnais,  the  Dauphine,  and  the  Franche-Comte.  This  Prince 
was  their  only  consolation  and  their  only  hope.  Professing 
blind  obedience  not  only  to  the  King's  orders  but  also  to  his 
intentions,  he  followed  openly  and  without  deviation  the  path 
traced  for  him  by  the  Ministers.  During  his  travels  he  always 
treated  the  Ultras  with  marked  coolness. 

"  Decazes  was  conceiving  new  plans  for  his  own  future.  He 
was  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  his  attentions  to  Monsieur  and 
at  the  same  time  to  despair  of  converting  him  or  even  winning 
his  favour.  Moreover,  he  could  have  little  hope  of  isolating 
Monsieur  from  his  entourage  sufficiently  to  gain  complete 
control  over  him.  He  therefore  resolved  to  turn  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  due  d'Angouleme  and  make  him  his  sole  resource 
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in  case  of  the  King's  death.  Everything  favoured  this  plan. 
M.  de  Richelieu,  delighted  at  seeing  the  Prince  respond  so 
well  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry,  still  gave  Decazes  all 
the  credit  for  it  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the  education 
he  had  so  happily  begun.  Laine*  would  have  asked  for  nothing 
better  than  himself  to  adopt  this  role  of  educator,  but  Decazes 
had  warned  him,  and  the  cold,  solemn  and  awkward  manners 
of  Laine*  were  unlikely  to  exercise  over  the  royal  pupil  the  same 
seduction  as  the  flexibility  and  caressing,  flattering  language  of 
his  rival. 

"  Decazes  completed  his  conquest  by  employing  that  infernal 
talisman  which  the  King  and  the  Princes  rarely  resisted. 
When  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe  he  made  a  selection  of  his 
police  reports  and  showed  them  to  the  Prince.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  most  tactful  praise  and 
lessons,  carefully  disguised  but  all  the  more  efficacious  for  that 
reason.  He  amused  him,  in  such  a  way  that  his  piety  could 
not  take  offence,  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  and  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  the  spice  of  a  scandalous  chronicle  which  under 
any  other  form  so  religious  a  prince  would  have  been  unable 
to  allow  himself.  The  due  d'Angoul&me  had  not  nearly  enough 
intelligence  to  discover  the  trap.  The  reports  and  confidences 
of  the  Minister  of  Police  soon  became  the  sole  standard  of  his 
opinions  and  judgments.  For  the  rest  the  private  relationship 
of  all  the  various  Ministers  with  the  King  and  his  family 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  before  my  departure. 

"  I  went  to  Le  Marais  for  a  few  days'  rest  after  obtaining 
M.  de  Richelieu's  promise  that  he  would  continue  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  King  concerning  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  My  mother-in-law's  house  was  filled 
with  a  merry  company  busy  with  rehearsals.  My  emaciation 
and  the  change  that  had  come  over  me  caused  general  surprise, 
as  I  saw  in  the  faces  of  all  except  my  nearest  relatives  who, 
little  given  to  anxiety,  were  pleased  to  find  me  much  as  when 
I  started.  Thus  the  general  gaiety  was  not  disturbed  for  a 
moment  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  I  need  have 
had  no  fears  about  spoiling  the  fun  at  Le  Marais. 
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"  I  found  Frederick  Houdetot,  my  most  intimate  friend,  had 
been  persuaded  to  join  the  actors.  In  a  few  days  he  was  to 
take  a  part  in  Le  Mddicin  malgre  Lui,  but  all  his  spare  moments 
were  devoted  to  me.  I  had  a  lot  to  tell  him  and  confided  to 
him  all  that  I  had  suffered,  thought  or  felt  since  we  had  parted. 
I  lunched  in  my  room  and  made  my  first  appearance  at  dinner- 
time, shortly  after  which  all  returned  to  their  theatrical 
occupations  and  I  was  left  alone  again  until  bed-time. 

"  I  must  mention  the  greatest  of  the  joys  which  awaited  me 
at  home — that  of  embracing  and  being  reunited  with  my 
children.  During  those  years  in  which  I  suffered  so  much  the 
joy  of  being  a  father  alone  offered  me  some  compensation. 
Not  that  this  was  not  often  the  cause  of  sharp  differences  of 
opinion.  My  ideas  on  education  were  not  the  same  as  those 
of  Mme.  Mole.  Instead  of  bringing  up  my  daughters  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  and  spoiling  beforehand  all  their  natural 
impressions  by  second-hand  experience  and  making  them 
swallow  indiscriminately  all  the  information  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  I  wanted  them  to  give  free  play  to  their  natures,  and 
preserve  the  happy  and  individual  outlook  with  which  they 
had  been  endowed  at  birth. 

"  To  this  end  I  encouraged  them  to  talk  freely,  stimulating 
their  curiosity  upon  every  subject,  and  by  interesting  them  in 
the  games  and  exercises  appropriate  to  their  age,  kept  them 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  drawing-room,  where  compli- 
ments, caresses  and  all  the  affectation  and  talk  about  dress 
which  are  so  attractive  to  little  girls  awaited  them.  While 
I  was  there  my  wishes  were  carried  out,  but  when  I  was  absent, 
Mme.  Mole,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  could  not 
carry  on  a  system  she  did  not  even  understand. 

"  I  went  to  and  fro  between  Le  Marais  and  Paris  as  often  as 
my  health  would  allow. 

"  I  felt  in  honour  bound  to  use  all  my  influence  with  Decazes 
and  M.  de  Richelieu  to  induce  them  to  take  a  decision  which 
alone  could  save  France  and  the  dynasty.  When  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu was  meditating  some  discomfiture  of  the  Ultras  he  would 
begin  by  cajoling  them,  and  his  usual  weakness  before  them 
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was  increased.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  a  favourable  sign  when 
I  saw  him  allowing  the  due  de  Feltre  to  propose  an  ordinance 
which  not  only  granted  pensions  to  all  the  Swiss  Officers  of 
the  10th  August,  but  also  a  step  of  promotion,  while  restoring  all 
who  wished  to  the  active  list.  In  such  cases  as  this,  a  written 
precis  placed  before  him  at  an  opportune  moment  would 
sometimes  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  a  decision  and  convincing 
him.  I  took  advantage  of  one  of  my  journeys  to  Le  Marais 
to  adopt  this  method  and  wrote  him  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  dissolution,  telling  him  I  would  call  three  days  later 
to  hear  the  result. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  received  from  Mme.  de  XX  a 
letter  which  confirmed  all  my  conjectures.     For  the   first  time 

she  spoke  of  young  Prince  de  B in  a  way  that  gave  me  to 

understand  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  The  vexation, 
jealousy  and,  more  than  anything  else,  the  terrible  feeling  of 
emptiness  that  follows  the  breaking  of  such  a  tie  left  her 
defenceless  before  the  new  and  ardent  passion  of  which  she  was 
the  object.  She  appealed  to  me  for  help,  saying  that  a  word 
from  me  or  my  immediate  presence  would  give  her  strength  to 
withstand  everything.  Her  letter  breathed  a  deep  sadness 
and  seemed  to  prove,  I  venture  to  say,  that  I  still  reigned  alone 

in  her  heart.       She  had  just  returned  from where  the 

due  d'Angouleme  had  treated  her  very  well,  as  also  had  her 
husband.  They  were  going  to  act  a  comedy  at  her  home. 
Knowing  her  as  I  did,  I  could  see  that  she  was  trying  to  divert 
her  thoughts  and  already  beginning  the  down-hill  course  which 
there  was  yet  time  for  me  to  stop. 

"  It  seems  indeed  as  though  an  invisible  hand  was  guiding 
us  both  and  preparing  for  us  a  destiny,  the  full  extent  of  which 
we  were  could  neither  of  us  at  that  time  foresee.  I  replied  in  a 
tone  of  discouragement  and  as  though  something  irreparable 
had  already  happened  between  us.  I  went  so  far  as  to  tell 
her,  in  a  tone  of  resignation  and  disinterestedness  calculated  to 
convince  and  wound  her  more  than  all  the  rest,  that  I  would 
forgive  her  her  new  feelings.  I  was  dissatisfied  with  myself 
and  had  no  thought  but  escape,  affairs  and  compulsory 
occupations  providing  the  only  means. 
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"  I  went  to  see  the  due  de  Richelieu,  according  to  my 
promise,  three  days  after  he  had  received  my  note  with  regard 
to  the  reconstitution  of  the  Chamber.  I  found  that  both  he 
and  Decazes  had  decided  to  persuade  the  King  to  dissolve.  They 
had  just  tested  their  courage  by  removing  his  patent  as  printer 
to  the  King  from  Michaud,  the  publisher,  poet,  journalist  and 
Deputy. 

"  I  am  about  to  relate  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
event  of  the  whole  of  this  period.  Opinions  to-day  on  this 
matter  differing  in  a  most  pronounced  manner,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  what  posterity  will  think  of  it.  We  are  still  far  from 
knowing  all  the  consequences  it  will  bring,  and  we  must  expect 
that  for  a  long  time  most  of  the  vicissitudes  of  our  future  will 
be  attributed  to  it.  No  doubt  a  capable  and  strong  Ministry 
would  have  prevented  the  necessity  for  the  ordinance  of  the 
5th  September.  It  was  a  misfortune  for  Royalty  to  have  to  dis- 
solve a  Chamber  because  it  was  too  Royalist ;  indeed,  this  could 
only  be  done  by  accusing  the  Royalists  of  wearing  a  mask  of 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  assure  the  triumph  of  their  own 
interests  and  branding  them  as  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
all  the  rights  that  the  Revolution  had  created  or  recognised. 

"If  in  doing  so,  Louis  XVIII.,  renouncing  all  his  memories, 
violating  all  his  affections,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Revolution  to  render  these  results  indestructible  and  con- 
summated irrevocably  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  whom  the 
Revolution  had  conquered  and  whose  resistance  and  fate  he 
had  so  long  shared,  the  Ministers  did  not  rise  to  these  con- 
siderations, striking  as  they  were. 

"  Decazes  thought  that  he  ought  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  better  to  kill  the  devil  than  to 
allow  oneself  to  be  killed  by  him.  Laine  and  M.  de  Richelieu 
were  only  affected  by  the  sentimental  side  of  the  question  ; 
they  saw  the  King  throwing  aside  his  most  sincere  partisans 
and  most  loyal  servants.  It  is  certain  that  by  this  they  were 
separating  from  those  to  whom  they  would  naturally  have 
looked  for  support.  In  a  word,  France  was  split  into  two 
schools  of  opinion :  those  who  did   not  want   the  Bourbons 
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at  any  price,  and  those  who  wanted  the  Bourbons  and  the  old 
regime.  Between  these  two  extremes  there  was  a  vast  mass 
reconciled  to  the  Bourbons  on  certain  conditions.  The  ordin- 
ance of  the  5th  September  placed  Louis  XVIII.  so  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  this  large  number  that  he  could  not  hence- 
forward free  himself  from  them  without  compromising  his 
crown.  It  is  possible  also  that  this  ordinance  freed  the  anti- 
Bourbons  too  soon  from  their  redoubtable  opponents  and 
caused  them  at  once  to  resume  the  offensive  instead  of  that 
defensive  to  which  they  had  confined  themselves  since  the 
Restoration. 

"  Let  us  now  see  wherein  it  was  justified  and  to  what  dangers 
it  provided  a  means  of  escape.  Once  more  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  make  use  of  this 
Chamber  and  learn  to  control  it ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
even  that  in  the  beginning  this  would  have  been  possible,  but 
the  situation  had  long  ceased  to  be  what  it  had  been.  In  that 
brought  about  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  inevitable  Ministers, 
had  the  order  not  been  given  there  would  have  remained  only 
to  choose  between  them  and  the  Chamber.  France  would  thus 
have  lost  her  only  guarantee  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — the  due  de 
Richelieu. 

''Now  for  France  this  man  represented  much  more  than 
merely  the  due  de  Richelieu,  for  he  alone,  apart  from  Pozzo, 
prevented  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  liked  neither  the  King 
nor  his  family,  from  joining  the  other  sovereigns  to  weaken  us,  or 
rather  destroy  us  by  splitting  our  country  up.  This  is  in  no 
way  a  mere  conjecture,  for  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  and 
held  in  my  own  hands  the  plans  for  a  partition  of  France  which 
Alexander  sent  later  to  the  due  de  Richelieu.  But  supposing 
that,  by  a  miracle,  we  had  escaped  this  almost  certain  destiny, 
I  still  ask  what  would  have  happened  ?  The  result  would  have 
been  the  same,  with  this  difference  :  that  the  catastrophe, 
instead  of  coming  from  outside,  would  have  come  from  within. 
Once  Decazes  had  been  torn  from  the  King's  side,  this  Prince, 
who  is  unable  to  do  without  a  favourite,  would  have  chosen 
one  from  his  Court  and  would  perhaps  have  recalled  M.  de 
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Blacas.  In  short,  he  would  infallibly  have  come  once  more 
under  the  yoke  of  his  family,  prejudices  and  memories. 

"  Nothing,  then,  would  have  restrained  reaction,  and  a  trial 
would  have  been  made  of  that  counter-revolution  which  the 
same  men  had  not  ceased  to  dream  of  since  Coblentz ;  until, 
driven  beyond  endurance,  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  would  have 
risen  as  one  man  to  exterminate  or,  at  the  very  least,  drive 
for  ever  from  French  soil  that  royal  race  and  those  privileged 
classes  which  had  shown  themselves  the  implacable  enemies  of 
their  new  rights.  I  therefore  declare  here,  so  that  my  children, 
my  friends  and  the  public,  if  they  ever  read  these  memoirs, 
may  know  it ;  I  take  God  to  witness  that  such  were  the  motives 
which  decided  me.  I  had  much  influence  over  the  decisions 
of  the  Ministers,  and  I  should  to-day,  the  5th  September,  1819, 
repeat  the  same  advice,  being  even  more  convinced  than  I 
was  three  years  ago  that  by  yielding  and  leaving  the  Chamber 
of  1 81 5  to  go  its  own  way  they  would  have  condemned  France 
to  the  partition  of  her  territory  or  to  a  Revolution  which  would 
have  led  at  least  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  and 
unlimited  proscription. 

"  Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  I  regarded  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber  as  completely  saving  the  situation. 
In  putting  the  King  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution,  the  Ministers 
were  condemning  him  to  follow  William  III.  in  England  and 
Henry  IV.  in  France ;  they  were  condemning  him  to  be  a 
great  man.  They  were  treating  him  much  as  I  had  treated 
them  by  suggesting  to  them  a  decision  whose  full  consequences 
they  were  no  more  capable  of  foreseeing  than  they  were  of 
frankly  accepting  and  boldly  meeting  them. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  Ministers  and  myself  did  what  we  had  to  do. 
In  pohtics,  as  in  morals,  there  is  no  maxim  free  from  exceptions, 
and  although  that  of  regulating  advice  according  to  the  capacity 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  less  than  any  other, 
there  is  one  case  in  which  it  must  be  set  aside  :  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  one  can  see  no  other  means  of  saving  the 
country  than  to  induce  the  rulers  to  undertake  more  than  they 
can  carry  out.     Then,  appealing  to  God  for  help,  one  hopes  for 
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the  unexpected,  sets  one's  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  summons 
all  one's  resources  and  concentrates  upon  supplementing  the 
weakness  of  those  in  power  or  perishing  with  them. 

"  We  owed  much  to  Pozzo.  He  did  more  than  any  other  to 
sustain  the  courage  of  the  due  de  Richelieu  and  to  overcome 
his  scruples.  He  kept  Alexander  and  his  most  intimate 
adviser,  Capo  d'Istria,  in  touch  with  the  slightest  details  of 
our  internal  situation.  Letters  from  this  monarch,  prepared 
and  prompted  by  Pozzo,  decided  M.  de  Richelieu ;  and  it 
was  also  an  autograph  letter  from  Alexander  addressed  to 
Louis  XVIII.  which  brought  this  Prince  to  a  decision  and  swung 
the  balance  in  our  favour. 

11  Thus  everything  was  carried  on  by  intrigue  in  these 
wretched  times  when,  however  small  were  the  works  of  men,  the 
men  were  still  smaller.  If  the  King  had  to  be  brought  to  a 
decision  we  manoeuvred  round  him  for  long  beforehand  through 
one  another,  as  I  have  said  ;  and  with  the  due  de  Richelieu  the 
same  thing  took  place.  Finally,  with  Decazes  the  same  scenes 
went  on  between  Pasquier,  Barante,  Pozzo  and  myself ;  Guizot, 
de  Serre,  Royer-Collard  sometimes  took  part.  Our  intimacy 
with  Pozzo  gave  us  the  same  facilities  with  regard  to  his 
master.  We  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  he  should  write 
and,  if  necessary,  he  would  even  show  us  his  despatch  ;  and 
when  it  was  sent  we  were  sure  of  the  reply  it  would  receive. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  became  the 
principal  author  of  the  ordinance  of  the  5th  September.  We 
were  approaching  the  crisis  and  I  was  still  doubtful  of  success. 

"  On  the  28th  August,  M.  de  Richelieu  left  for  the  Council, 
telling  me  that  he  would  not  return  without  a  decision.  The 
King,  indeed,  faithful  to  his  promise,  formally  asked  each 
Minister  for  his  opinion.  M.  de  Richelieu  came  first  and  spoke 
in  favour  of  dissolution.  Chancellor  Dambray,  after  much 
beating  about  the  bush,  finally  stammered  out  that  it  would 
be  better  to  wait ;  not  daring,  he  said,  to  give  his  vote  to  a 
measure  of  which  the  consequences  might  be  so  grave,  unless 
its  necessity  were  further  proved  to  him.  The  due  de  Feltre, 
whose  one  idea  throughout  was  to  keep  his  place  and  who  felt 
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himself  threatened  with  its  loss  owing  to  his  understanding 
with  the  Right,  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  this  by  voting 
outright  for  the  renewal  of  the  Chamber.  The  Minister  of 
the  Marine,  Dubouchage,  supported  the  Chancellor.  Laine, 
Corvetto  and  Decazes  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
due  de  Richelieu  and  the  due  de  Feltre,  making  a  majority 
of  five  to  two.  The  King  then  announced  that  he  would  take 
a  week  to  consider  the  matter,  during  which  time  he  ordered 
that  it  should  not  be  mentioned  to  him  again. 

"  During  this  delay  our  anxiety  was  keen  ;  nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  await  the  outcome.  In  a  week's  time  the 
Ministers  were  due  to  retire  if  the  Chamber  was  not  dissolved. 
Had  I  known  Louis  XVIII.  as  I  have  come  to  know  him  since, 
I  should  have  been  more  easy  in  my  mind  for,  given  his 
character,  there  was  no  doubt  that  when  he  was  forced  to 
choose  between  his  favourite  and  his  family,  between  his 
Ministry  and  the  Chamber,  he  would  decide  for  his  favourite 
and  his  Ministers. 

"  Meanwhile  Decazes  showed,  or  affected  much  anxiety.  He 
claimed  that  the  King  had  not  excepted  him  from  the  law  of 
silence.  I  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  did  not  violate  it, 
at  least  in  writing.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  King  had 
merely  wished  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  his  family  by 
telling  them :  '  I  have  forbidden  even  my  Ministers  themselves 
to  mention  it  to  me.' 

"  At  last  the  fateful  date  arrived.  It  was  a  Wednesday, 
a  customary  day  of  Council  work.  All  current  business  was 
despatched,  the  King  signing  as  usual.  The  last  Minister  was 
closing  his  portfolio.  We  were  all  looking  at  each  other.  The 
session  was  about  to  rise  when  Louis  XVIII.  spoke.  Summing 
up  all  that  had  been  previously  said  in  his  presence  for  and 
against  dissolution,  he  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with  that  choice 
of  phrase  and  academic  style  which  makes  all  he  says  sound 
as  though  it  had  been  learned  by  heart.  He  concluded  by 
dissolving,  called  for  the  ordinance  and  signed  it.  It  was  on 
the  7th  September  that  the  Moniteur  published  this  ever- 
memorable  act. 
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"The  lines  on  which  we  had  drafted  it  were,  it  seems,  the 
best.  We  had  taken  as  our  point  of  departure  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  the  Charter  and  seeking  in  its  inviolability  a 
refuge  against  the  turmoil  of  all  the  parties.  This  appeal  to 
all  friends  of  peace  was  appropriate  to  the  views  of  the  great 
majority,  and  it  had  the  further  advantage  of  presenting  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chamber  as  a  consequence  of  this  principle 
and  freeing  it  from  any  appearance  of  being  the  result  of 
ministerial  rancour  or  personal  interest.  '  Since  our  return 
to  our  states/  the  King  said  in  the  preamble,  *  each  day 
has  demonstrated  to  us  that  truth  proclaimed  by  us  on  a 
solemn  occasion :  that  the  advantage  of  improvement  involves 
the  danger  of  innovation.  We  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
needs  and  wishes  of  our  subjects  are  united  to  preserve  intact 
this  constitutional  Charter,  the  basis  of  public  right  in  France 
and  the  guarantee  of  general  peace.  We  have,  in  consequence, 
judged  necessary  to  reduce  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  to 
summon  to  it  only  men  of  forty  years  of  age.  But  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  reduction  legally,  it  has  become  indispensable 
to  convoke  afresh  the  electoral  colleges  in  order  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies.'  In  effect,  the 
ordinances  of  July  1815  had  promised  to  submit  to  the 
revision  of  the  Chambers  several  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  Charter.  There  could  be  no  drawing  back 
now ;  it  was  necessary  either  to  revoke  the  ordinances  or 
carry  them  out.  If  they  were  carried  out  the  constitutional 
act  would  be  shaken,  its  foundations  might  be  attacked, 
everything  bought  into  question  again ;  but  if  they  were 
revoked  the  Chamber  could  not  exist ;  the  number  and  age  of 
its  members,  all  the  chief  conditions  of  its  existence  were  in 
opposition  to  the  Charter. 

"  The  new  ordinance,  therefore,  required  first  of  all  that 
none  of  the  articles  of  the  Charter  should  be  revised.  It  then 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  and  finally  convoked  the  electoral  colleges  of  the 
Arrondissements  and  Departments  as  they  had  been  recognised 
and  completed  by  the  ordinance  of  the  21st  July,  1815.    The 
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Colleges  d'Arrondissementwere  to  choose  a  number  of  candidates 
equal  to  the  number  of  Deputies  to  be  elected,  and  those  of 
the  Departments  to  select  among  these  candidates  half  the 
Deputies.  The  opening  of  the  Chambers  was  fixed  for  the  4th 
November. 

"  The  effect  on  public  opinion  was  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected ;  the  majority  felt  only  joy  at  getting  rid  of  a 
Chamber  which  still  threatened  to  throw  everything  into 
confusion.  The  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  respectively 
a  joy  or  despair  which  might  have  provoked  justifiable  alarm. 
The  Royalists  cried  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  dynasty ;  the 
Liberals  flattered  themselves  that  they  held  the  Bourbons  in 
their  hands  and  could  control  them.  After  the  effort  he  had 
just  made  the  due  de  Richelieu  needed  consolation  and  support. 
I  went  on  two  successive  days  to  talk  with  him  at  my  usual 
hour  of  eight  in  the  morning.  I  communicated  to  him  without 
reserve  all  my  reflections  and  begged  him  especially  never  to 
forget  that  the  ultimate  conduct  of  the  Ministers  would  make 
the  ordinance  either  a  stroke  of  most  enlightened  policy  or  a 
party  victory. 

"  Decazes  was  childishly  triumphant  at  seeing  himself,  as  he 
thought,  so  well  established,  while  all  his  confidants  and 
subordinates  puffed  and  mopped  their  brows  as  though  they 
were  responsible  for  the  success.  I  met  on  the  boulevard 
the  Chevalier  de  Paunac,  the  intimate  confidant  of  the  due 
d'Angoul&ne.     He  seemed  to  me  frightened. 

"  '  Are  you  not  afraid/  he  said,  '  that  this  will  involve  the 
Ministry  deeply  with  the  Left  ?  ' 

" '  On  the  contrary,'  I  replied,  -  the  ordinance  of  the 
3th  September  leaves  the  Ministry  free  and  even  imposes  upon 
it  the  duty  of  showing  itself  much  more  Royalist  than  it  could 
be  without  it.'  I  only  quote  these  words  because  people  have 
been  good  enough  to  remind  me  of  them  and  bring  them 
up  against  me  since.  I  went  to  rest  at  Le  Marais  and  bring 
my  wife  and  children  to  Champlatreux,  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  whole  of  October. 

"  Four  months  had  passed  without  my  hearing  anything  of 
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Mme.  de  XX  ;  I  did  not  even  know  whether  she  had  arrived 
in  the  Pyrenees  after  my  departure,  until  a  letter  in  her  hand 
was  brought  to  me  in  the  drawing-room  at  Le  Marais.  I  paled 
with  surprise  and  hurried  out  to  read  it  in  the  garden. 

"Tied  to  her  mother-  and  father-in-law,  Mme.  de  XX 
had  travelled  with  them  through  Provence  and  Languedoc  and 
had  arrived  at  Saint-Sauveur  much  later  than  she  had  planned. 

"  At  Narbonne  she  had  met  Brigode,  who  had  just  left  me 
and  gave  her  the  most  alarming  picture  of  my  condition.  What 
she  did  not  tell  me,  but  what  Brigode  told  me  a  few  days 
afterwards,  was  that  she  almost  fainted  on  hearing  it.  It 
was  then  that  she  wrote  to  me.  Her  letter,  dated  from  Nar- 
bonne, expressed  her  anxiety,  which  would  not  allow  her  to 
keep  silent.  It  was  obvious  that  she  attributed  to  my  passion 
for  her  the  greater  part  of  what  I  had  suffered,  although  she 
called  our  mutual  feelings  friendship  and  tenderest  devotion. 
She  then  described  her  travels ;  gave  me  all  her  impressions 
with  a  charm  which  recalled  our  first  conversations  and 
revealed  a  soul  of  twenty  trying  to  develop  and  know  itself  by 
intercourse  with  others.  Finally,  she  begged  me  to  reassure 
her  as  to  my  health  and  indicated  a  way  of  reaching  her  by 
letter  with  safety. 

"  Immediately  I  seized  my  pen  and,  confining  myself  in  my 
turn  to  the  language  of  simple  friendship,  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  desire  to  see  her  again.  I  then  wrote  at 
length  about  her  travels,  finding  great  pleasure  in  following  her 
impressions  in  which  our  two  natures  were  so  much  in  harmony. 
But,  I  must  admit,  I  felt  so  ill  and  thought  I  had  such  a  short 
time  to  live  that  on  questioning  myself  I  could  find  no  other 
wish  than  to  leave  Mme.  de  XX  the  memory  of  a  being  who 
might  have  made  her  happy. 

"  The  role  I  was  playing  on  the  political  stage  absorbed  all 
the  strength  and  activity  that  was  left  to  me.  While  passing 
through  Paris  I  handed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the 
King's  signature,  an  ordinance  which  I  had  long  meditated 
in  the  forest.  It  was  to  create  and  organise  a  miners'  school 
at  Saint  Etienne.      The  Ecole  des  Mines  at  Paris  supplied 
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engineers,  skilful  and  almost  too  expert.  France  lacked  that 
kind  of  man  so  common  in  the  North  of  Europe  ;  miners  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  workmen  practised  and  experienced 
in  all  the  processes  of  exploitation.  Such  was  the  aim  of  the 
establishment  I  instituted  at  Saint  Etienne.  All  mine-owners 
could  undergo  instruction  there  themselves  or  send  their 
workmen. 

"  There  is  not  enough  attempt  made  to  turn  Frenchmen 
towards  these  matters  of  public  utility  ;  though  they  are  very 
well  fitted  to  take  them  up  and  interest  themselves  in  them,  if 
not  even  to  become  absorbed  in  them,  and  their  rulers 
would  find  advantages  of  more  than  one  kind  in  guiding  their 
activity  in  this  direction. 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  appeared  an  ordinance  of 
fifty-nine  articles  reorganising  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  From 
its  foundation  down  to  the  time  of  Bonaparte  it  had  had  a 
brilliant  career.  Practically  all  the  advanced  sciences  were 
taught  there.  The  professors,  chosen,  from  among  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  world  of  learning,  had  there  trained 
pupils  who  promised  to  surpass  them.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  its  studies  were  carried  on  was  incredible,  and  it  had  been 
maintained  and,  as  by  a  miracle,  increased  amid  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution.  France  was  proud  of  this  school,  and  spoke 
of  it  with  pride  to  her  neighbours.  Bonaparte  had  already 
aimed  a  serious  blow  at  it  by  putting  it  on  too  military  a  footing, 
but  the  patronage  of  the  due  d'Angouleme  had  finished  it. 

"  In  the  new  organisation  the  aim  and  method  of  the  teaching 
seemed  to  be  preserved,  but  most  of  the  men  were  changed. 
The  chapel  bell  had  replaced  the  drum,  and  in  the  choice  of 
superiors  and  tutors  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  political 
and  religious  opinions  than  to  learning  and  talent.  The 
supreme  administration  was  entrusted  to  two  Councils — the 
one  of  improvement,  the  other  of  inspection.  Each  con- 
sisted of  three  Peers  chosen  by  the  King  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Minister  of  War  and  two  Inspectors-General  or  Divisional 
Directors  of  Bridges  and  Roads  or  Mines  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  on  my  nomination.     It  will  be  seen 
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that  everything  pointed  to  me  as  one  of  the  three  Peers,  but 
the  due  de  Feltre  could  not  bring  himself  to  choose  me  ;  instead 
he  selected  Peers  from  the  Court,  very  devout  and  very  devoted. 

"  I  presented  to  M.  Laine  two  candidates  chosen  from  among 
the  Inspectors-General  of  Bridges  and  Roads  in  order  th~at 
he  might  appoint  one  of  them  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Improvement.  Their  qualifications  were  so  high  that  the  only 
difficulty  would  have  been  to  choose  between  them.  The  first 
was  M.  de  Prony,  the  fame  of  whose  knowledge  was  European, 
a  member  of  the  Institut,  professor  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
since  its  formation  and  director  of  the  Ecole  des  Ponts  et 
Chausse'es  ;  the  second,  M.  Tarbe,  brother  of  a  faithful  Minister 
of  Louis  XVI.,  was  equally  worthy  of  recommendation  for  his 
character,  learning  and  talent.  Both,  in  spite  of  my  nomina- 
tion, were  rejected. 

"  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  said  that  '  in  conformity  with 
the  intentions  of  M.  le  due  d'Angouleme  '  he  had  appointed 
M.  Drapier  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Improvement.  This 
M.  Drapier  was  thirty  years  behind  the  learned  body  to  which 
he  belonged,  but  he  possessed  the  only  powdered  wig  that 
still  existed  in  the  Bridges  and  Roads.  Although  he  had 
acted  and  thought  like  the  others  under  Bonaparte  and  had 
even  been  the  tool  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Cretet,  since 
the  Restoration,  he  had  adopted  all  the  opinions  symbolised  by 
his  coiffure.  His  language,  appearance  and  pedantic,  cautious 
manner  had  given  the  Prince's  entourage  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
his  merit. 

"  But  it  was  worse  still  when  it  came  to  appointing  a  sub- 
inspector  for  the  school.  I  had  nominated  a  young  engineer, 
sensible,  strong  and  enlightened.  The  Ministry,  again  giving 
way  to  the  wishes  of  the  patron  Prince,  appointed  a  certain 
Paravey.  This  Paravey,  when  still  a  student  engineer,  had 
been  expelled  from  his  corps  in  1812  by  a  decision  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  based  on  my  report  and  published  in 
the  Moniteur.  This  severe  punishment  was  the  result  of 
incapacity  and  lack  of  discipline  to  which  all  the  engineers 
under  whom  he  had  served  testified. 
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14  My  decision  to  inflict  it  had  only  been  made  after  hearing 
the  testimony  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  also  seriously  wronged. 
At  the  Restoration  he  conceived  the  idea  of  passing  himself  off 
as  a  victim  of  Bonaparte.  He  insinuated  himself  into  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Tuileries  and  indulged  in  denunciation  and 
abuse  of  all  his  old  superiors.  On  the  20th  March  he  took  fright 
and  went  South  to  await  events.  Seeing  them  favourable  to 
the  royal  cause  he  set  out  after  M.  le  due  d'Angouleme  for 
Spain,  swearing  that  he  had  left  no  effort  unmade  to  leave 
France  and  join  him.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  continued  his 
accusations  and  became  the  party  spy.  M.  le  due  d'Angouleme 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  told  him  what  sort  of  man  he  really  was ; 
but  he  was  so  prejudiced  in  Paravey 's  favour  that  all  I  obtained 
was  a  promise  that  he  would  not  further  insist  on  my 
reinstating  him. 

"  While  I  was  at  Saint-Sauveur,  Paravey  redoubled  his 
efforts.  Madame  spoke  to  Laine  and  persuaded  him  a  few  days 
later  to  have  a  very  urgent  letter  written  by  Mathieu  de  Mont- 
morency. Laine  sent  me  this  letter  to  the  Pyrenees,  asking 
me  whether  I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  yield  at  last  to  the 
wishes  of  M.  le  due  and  Mme.  la  duchesse  d'Angouleme.  I  told 
him  it  would  be  the  greatest  scandal  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  ever  known,  and  that  I  did  not  think  he  would  expect 
such  weakness  from  me ;  that  as  Minister  he  was  the  master 
and  could  do  as  he  liked,  but  that  I  was  sending  him  my 
resignation  so  that  on  the  day  he  reinstated  Paravey  he  could 
submit  it  to  the  King. 

"  Matters  were  still  in  this  position  when  I  learned,  as  I  have 
just  said,  that  Paravey  had  been  appointed  sub-inspector  of 
the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  I  replied  to  Laine,  protesting  against 
the  appointment  of  Drapier  and  Paravey  and  asking  him  to 
show  my  letter  to  the  Duke  and  support  me  in  enlightening 
him.  So  that  I  should  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with,  I  returned  specially  from  Champlatreux  to  Paris  to  see 
the  Prince.  I  first  sent  to  Laine's,  who  was  ashamed  and 
distressed  at  what  he  had  done. 

"  '  I  can  do  nothing  more,'  he  added  ;   '  see  if  you  are  more 
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fortunate.     I  have  pressed  the  matter  still  further  since  your 
letter  and  have  obtained  nothing/ 

"  '  And  who  is  to  grant  the  favour — who  makes  the 
appointments  ? '  I  retorted.  '  Who,  if  not  the  Minister— you  ? 
Take  my  advice ;  learn  to  displease  the  Prince  in  order  to  serve 
him  better,  and  don't  show  a  complacency  which  compromises 
both  your  responsibility  and  his  reputation.' 

"  Laine  had  made  up  his  mind  and  did  not  move.  I  left 
him,  to  attend  the  Sunday  audience.  As  I  passed  before  M.  le 
due  d'Angoul&me  I  stopped  and  in  a  low  voice  put  the  matter 
before  him  briefly  but  very  strongly.  He  grew  red  with 
impatience  but  allowed  me  to  finish  and  then  said,  smiling  : 
'  I  see  clearly  that  we  shall  neither  of  us  convert  the  other.' 
Such  details  are  less  trivial  than  they  seem  ;  they  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  times  in  which  I  lived. 

"  To  complete  the  organisation  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique 
the  most  important  appointment,  that  of  director,  remained 
to  be  made.  Laine  consulted  me  and  I  suggested  General 
Campredon,  one  of  the  most  capable  and  eminent  engineer 
officers,  who  had  both  the  qualities  and  manner  most  fitted 
to  the  control  of  youth.  Laine  summoned  him  and  was  so 
struck  with  his  qualities  that  he  nominated  him,  though 
nervously  because  Campredon  was  a  Protestant.  M.  le  due 
d'Angouleme  had  his  way  once  more  and  appointed  the 
obscure  Bouchu,  who  had  no  qualification  beyond  having  been 
an  imigri. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  Ministers  had  appealed  to  the  electorate, 
who  were  to  show  by  their  choice  upon  which  side  they  stood. 
The  Ministerial  army  was  made  up  of  the  most  varied  ele- 
ments :  Constitutional  pro-Bourbons ;  Liberals  resigned  to  the 
Bourbons  and  choosing  them  as  the  easiest  Princes  to  muzzle 
that  they  could  meet  with ;  and,  finally,  Revolutionaries  and 
Bonapartists  who,  under  the  mask  of  constitutional  royalism, 
had  no  thought  but  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  Ultras 
until  the  departure  of  the  foreigners.  None  of  these  parties 
had  any  hope  of  dominating  the  elections  or  electing  Deputies 
who  would  represent  them,  so  they  concentrated  their  efforts 
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upon  the  ministerial  candidates  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  common  enemies.  The  Ministry,  therefore,  was  playing 
a  safe  game,  and  that  year  would  merely  have  to  undergo  a 
very  incomplete  preliminary  trial  for  the  electoral  struggle. 
They  chose  all  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  from  among  the 
Deputies  of  the  dissolved  Chamber  on  whom  they  could  rely 
or  among  public  officials. 

"  Decazes  called  all  the  presidents  to  Paris,  to  present  them 
to  the  King  at  a  private  audience  and  to  lavish  upon  them 
himself  those  caresses  and  that  seductiveness  to  which  he  pins 
all  his  faith.  At  the  same  time  his  emissaries  were  sent  out 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  to  work  the  electors.  But 
to  reveal  in  detail  these  intrigues  and  expose  all  their  inner 
workings  I  will  wait  for  other  elections  much  more  stormy 
and  difficult,  during  which  I  was  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  judge  the  means  employed  and  the  skill  of  their  author. 

M  Laine,  who  up  to  then  had  regarded  the  elections  as  almost 
exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was 
somewhat  astonished  to  see  the  Minister  of  Police  taking 
control  of  them  without  hesitation.  At  first  he  tried  to 
compete  with  the  influence  of  this  young  rival,  whom  he  dis- 
dained too  much  to  fear  enough.  But  he  soon  learned  to  his 
cost  that  men  are  less  readily  moved  by  esteem  than  they  are 
seduced  by  interest,  and  that  the  whole  Ministry  counted  for 
very  little  against  a  Minister  who  possessed  five  millions  of 
secret  funds  and  controlled,  not  only  the  slightest  marks  of  the 
Monarch's  good  will,  but  also  the  most  splendid  marks  of  his 
favour. 

"  Decazes  almost  always  carried  the  day  against  the  Ultras, 
but  almost  always  he  owed  the  victory  to  dangerous  auxiliaries  : 
old  revolutionaries  long  practised  in  this  sort  of  warfare.  The 
defeated  Ultras  gave  vent  to  cries  of  rage ;  their  pamphlets 
openly  preached  civil  war,  professed  those  liberal  principles 
which  form  the  necessary  principle  of  all  opposition  and 
clamoured  especially  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  order  to 
share  with  the  Government  the  powerful  weapon  of  the  news- 
papers, of  which  they  were  deprived  entirely  by  the  censorship 
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authorised  by  the  last  law.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
the  Press  loses  all  its  vogue  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  a 
government  which  tries  to  monopolise  it.  The  public  find  that 
this  method  of  address  by  those  in  power  lacks  candour  and 
dignity.  It  wanted  them  to  abandon  this  resource  to  those 
whose  advice  was  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  command. 

"I  have  seen  Bonaparte  annoyed  at  the  small  effect  produced 
by  such  gazette  articles.  Fouche  and  Savary,  with  the  help  of 
the  best  journalists,  had  no  greater  success.  It  is  not  astonish- 
ing, then,  that  Decazes  in  his  turn  should  fail  so  completely ; 
he  who  was  as  incapable  of  appreciating  a  good  page  or  an 
effective  article  as  he  was  of  writing  it.  Every  morning  the 
entire  Press  filled  their  columns  with  matter  concerning  the 
elections  which  no  one  any  longer  read. 

"  All  this  went  on  under  the  eyes  of  Laine\  whose  self-esteem 
began  to  suffer  as  much  as  his  conscience  grew  uneasy.  M.  de 
Richelieu,  with  his  undiscerning  good-nature,  sympathised  with 
Decazes  for  having  given  himself  so  much  trouble,  applauded 
his  efforts  and  then  followed  the  Ultras,  whose  obstinacy  he 
deplored  at  heart.  Never  had  the  latter  carried  the  violence 
of  their  writings  so  far.  It  is  probable  that  Fievee,  Chateau- 
briand and  Bonald  were  the  most  daring  and  the  most  eloquent. 

"It  was  at  this  time  that  Chateaubriand  published  his 
famous  dissertation,  La  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  ;  of  all  his 
topical  works  the  one  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  displayed  the 
greatest  skill  and  talent.  I  know  nothing  which  did  so  much 
to  wound  Louis  XVIII.  or  to  assist  Decazes  in  his  plans  to 
make  this  Monarch  hate  everything  which  had  been  most  dear 
to  him.  Chateaubriand  had  carried  boldness  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  clearly  that,  instead  of  the  ordinance  of  the  5th 
September  being  considered  an  expression  of  the  free  and 
personal  feelings  of  the  Monarch,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a 
deplorable  proof  of  the  influence  of  his  belief  in  his  favourite. 

"  Meanwhile  the  King's  fury  would  have  ended  in  smoke  had 
not  his  Ministers  persuaded  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  act 
with  severity.  As  soon  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that 
policy  called  for  an  example,  his  scruples  were  set  aside  and  he 
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tasted  the  pleasure  of  avenging  the  insult  to  Decazes  at  the 
same  time  as  his  own.  My  old  connection  with  Chateaubriand 
and  his  scandalous  treatment  of  me  later  did  not  allow  me  to 
offer  Richelieu  or  Decazes  any  advice.  He  was  a  Minister  of 
State  and  received  the  maximum  salary  attached  to  this  title  ; 
apart  from  this  he  enjoyed  as  a  Peer  a  pension  of  12,000  francs. 
At  first  it  was  suggested  that  he  should  be  deprived  at  once  of 
all  his  emoluments ;  then  M.  de  Richelieu  took  pity,  and  in 
consideration  of  his  entire  lack  of  means  they  contented  them- 
selves with  depriving  him  of  his  title  and  salary  as  Minister  of 
State.    The  ordinance  published  in  the  Moniteur  ran  thus : 

"  *  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  having,  in  a  printed  work, 
raised  doubts  as  to  our  personal  will  manifested  in  our  ordinance 
of  the  5th  September,  vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  will  cease  from 
to-day  to  be  numbered  among  our  Ministers  of  State/ 

"  The  effect  of  this  blow  was  to  increase  the  vogue  and 
circulation  of  the  work  which  it  was  desired  to  condemn,  and 
to  make  its  author  a  martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  party.  Moreover, 
the  Ministry's  attack  missed  fire  everywhere  and  all  the 
measures  they  took  were  miscalculated.  They  tried  to  seize 
the  whole  edition,  but  before  it  was  put  on  the  market  a  vast 
number  of  copies  had  been  circulated,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in 
the  South  and  the  provinces  most  distant  from  the  capital, 
by  means  of  public  carriages  which  had  robbed  the  post- 
office  of  its  freight. 

"  Decazes  replied  to  La  Monarchie  selon  la  Charte  by  pamph- 
lets which  were  as  dull  as  they  were  reasonable.  He  loosed 
against  Chateaubriand  journalists  whose  attacks  were  more 
insulting  than  clever.  He  enjoyed  the  special  devotion  of  a 
paper  called  the  Journal  des  Maires,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
prietor and  which  was  directed  under  his  supervision  by  a 
little  man  called  Mirbel,  once  a  botanist  and  secretary  to  the 
Empress  Josephine  and  to-day  the  devoted  clerk  and  servant 
of  the  Minister  of  Police.  It  was  in  this  paper  that  Decazes 
gave  the  fullest  vent  to  his  anger.  He  did  not  even  disdain 
to  write  for  it  himself  from  time  to  time  under  a  pseudonym, 
having  his  articles  revised  and  corrected  by  Mirbel's  pen. 
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Pasquier,  furtively  and  with  the  same  precautions,  also  con- 
tributed a  few  articles,  all  of  which  soon  rendered  the  Journal 
des  Maires  the  most  tiresome  and  worst  edited  of  all  papers. 
The  name  of  the  paper  had  been  chosen  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  popular,  and  it  was  sent  gratis  to  all  the  mayors  and 
all  the  electors,  who  did  not  even  open  it. 

"  In  the  Colliges  d' Arrondissement  the  success  of  the  Ministers 
was  complete  owing  to  the  numerous  auxiliaries  with  which 
fear  of  the  Ultras  provided  them.  The  influence  of  the  land- 
owners was  stronger  in  the  Arrondissements  than  in  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Departments,  and  it  was  seen  that  I  had  had 
my  reasons  in  1815  for  proposing  to  have  one  Deputy  elected 
in  each  sub-prefecture  instead  of  nominating  them  all  in  the 
chief  towns  as  had  been  done  in  the  past. 

"  I  left  Champlatreux  for  Versailles,  where  the  college  of  my 
Department  was  to  assemble.  I  was  sufficiently  ill  to  make 
this  journey  very  painful,  but  the  chances  of  my  being  useful 
were  too  great  to  allow  me  to  hesitate.  I  had  neglected  no 
opportunity  for  getting  to  know  beforehand  the  attitude  of 
the  electors  of  my  neighbourhood.  It  was  favourable  and 
everything  indicated  that  I  should  have  some  influence  over 
them.  On  arrival  at  Versailles  I  learned  that  they  were  all 
staying  at  the  same  inn  and  having  their  meals  together.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  join  them,  and  then  I  changed  my  mind. 
One  is  apt  to  place  those  whose  confidence  one  wishes  to  gain 
too  much  upon  their  guard  if  one  changes  one's  manner  too 
abruptly,  or  allows  it  to  be  seen  that  one  has  a  plan.  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  one  of  them,  and  that  my  manner  was  not  popular. 
As  far  removed  from  arrogance  as  from  familiarity,  as  little 
disdainful  as  communicative,  it  impresses  by  a  certain  reserve 
and  by  that  seal  of  sadness  printed  on  my  forehead  by  suffering 
and  unhappiness. 

"  Instead,  then,  of  rushing,  as  so  many  others  did,  into  this 
hypocritical  election-time  comradeship,  I  devoted  myself 
solely  to  influencing  the  suffrages  of  my  fellow-citizens  by 
reasoning  and  the  confidence  I  might  inspire  in  them.  I  might 
succeed  in  pleasing  while  busying  myself  only  with  convincing 
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them,  but  in  seeking  to  please  them  directly  I  felt  that  I  should 
go  wrong. 

"  The  electoral  college  of  Seine-et-Oise  was  one  of  those  in 
which  the  Ultras  had  the  best  chance.  Almost  all  the  great 
land  owners  of  the  department  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Court 
Party,  and  the  middle-class  is  of  little  importance  because  all 
its  distinguished  men  remove  to  Paris,  to  which  they  are  so 
near.  There  is,  however,  in  the  two  or  three  departments 
which  surround  the  capital  a  very  independent  and  widespread 
type  :  the  large  farmer  and  miller.  Farms  with  a  revenue  of 
12,000,  15,000  and  20,000  francs  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  agricultural  labourers  who,  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
of  the  Revolution,  had  become  landowners  themselves. 

"  These  farmers  still  retain  the  habits,  customs  and  tastes 
of  their  class ;  they  wear  the  same  clothes,  speak  the  same 
language  and  make  the  same  mistakes  of  speech,  but  their 
intelligence  and  pride  are  sufficiently  developed  for  them  to 
detest  all  the  higher  classes  which  are  beyond  their  reach. 
Birth  seems  to  them  the  only  prize  that  is  not  to  be  won  in  a 
lottery  and  which  neither  work,  money,  nor  a  revolution  can 
bestow.  They  undoubtedly  formed  the  least  pro-Bourbon,  and 
the  least  approachable  section  of  all  our  electors. 

"  The  Ultras  had  established  their  headquarters  in  another 
part  of  the  town  with  the  marquis  de  Talaru,  the  due  de  Maille 
and  other  friends  of  Monsieur  at  their  head.  At  first  they  had 
an  advantage  in  the  organisation  of  their  office.  With  us, 
opinions  were  greatly  divided,  each  Arrondissement  supporting 
its  own  candidates.  My  labourers  persisted  stubbornly  in 
their  support  of  a  few  men  of  their  neighbourhood  who  had 
acquired  national  property,  announcing  that  they  would  not 
give  them  up.  During  the  ballot  I  assembled  them  in  the 
neighbouring  room. 

"  '  Owing  to  you,'  I  told  them,  ■  the  department  will  have 
four  Ultra  Deputies.  The  names  you  have  put  forward  are 
known  to  no  one.  If,  instead  of  acting  in  this  way,  you  will 
come  to  terms  with  me,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  have  four 
names  passed,  which  will  be  as  displeasing  to  our  opponents  as 
they  will  be  safe  for  us.' 
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"  They  asked  to  see  my  list  and  found  at  its  head  M.  Delaitre, 
the  ex-prefect,  who  was  also  on  theirs  because  he  had  kept  his 
place  during  the  Hundred  Days  and  had  since  been  unjustly 
superceded.  Next  came  Usquin,  whom  they  refused  as  being 
too  Royalist.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out  to  them  that 
to  succeed  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  votes  and  choose  men 
who  did  not  carry  exclusively  the  colour  of  one  party  ;  I  only 
persuaded  for  the  moment  five  or  six,  the  rest  refusing  to 
abandon  their  friends.  We  returned  to  the  ballot-room, 
where  Maille,  Talaru  and  Rosaro  received  me  with  furious  looks. 
Delaitre  headed  the  first  ballot ;  he  was  the  one  to  whom  they 
had  the  strongest  objection  although  he  had  done  them  vital 
service  during  the  Hundred  Days.  For  the  rest  the  voting 
continued  to  be  divided,  and  at  nightfall  we  dispersed  to 
reopen  operations  on  the  following  day. 

"  The  struggle  then  grew  fierce ;  three  ballots  followed  in 
succession  without  an  absolute  majority  being  obtained.  I 
redoubled  my  activity  and  my  solicitation.  I  spoke  to  all  the 
electors  whose  names  I  knew,  as  also  the  Arrondissement 
to  which  they  belonged.  Here  I  found  the  advantage  of 
confining  oneself  in  such  encounters  to  methods  which  can 
be  frankly  avowed;  they  leave  one  free  to  act  openly  and 
unhampered  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  without  fear  of 
any  reproach  from  them  beyond  that  of  their  defeat. 

"  Monsieur,  while  out  hunting,  was  not  above  appearing 
outside  the  walls  of  the  college.  The  news  of  this  spread 
among  the  electors,  and  Maille,  his  First  Gentleman,  urged  all 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely,  or  whom  he  had  hopes  of  winning 
over,  to  go  out  and  greet  the  Prince.  Nothing  could  describe 
the  scandal  this  caused.  Monsieur,  publicly  working  against 
the  King's  Government,  addressed  all  the  electors  who  sur- 
rounded him.  Lavishing  upon  them  praise  and  flattery,  he 
exhorted  them  to  redouble  their  efforts,  promising  to  offer 
prayers  for  their  success.  His  words  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
arousing  indignation  in  some  of  our  people,  but  shaking  the 
convictions  of  a  greater  number. 

"  However,  in  spite  of  a  few  defections  and,  I  venture  to  say 
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thanks  to  me,  we  carried  the  day,  and  Usquin  was  elected. 
For  the  two  last  Deputies  we  were  forced  to  come  to  terms  and 
agree  upon  the  two  most  moderate  and  colourless  of  those 
nominated  by  our  opponents :  MM.  de  Jumilhac  and  de 
Bizemont.  My  big  farmers  held  out  to  the  last.  I  remember 
that  during  one  of  my  talks  with  them,  one  of  their  leaders 
replied :  '  The  men  you  are  proposing  to  us  belong  to  your 
class  and  we  think  it  very  natural  that  you  should  propose 
them.  You  should  also  think  it  natural  for  us  to  propose  men 
of  our  own/  This  distinction  confounded  me,  and  I  pro- 
tested against  it  with  heat.  '  How  can  you/  I  cried, 
•  draw  such  distinctions  between  us  ?  Have  we  not  the  same 
interests  ?  Have  I  not  gone  through  the  Revolution  with 
you  ?  Do  not  our  adversaries  reproach  me  with  the  appoint- 
ment I  held  under  another  Government  and  recently  also 
during  the  Hundred  Days  ?  '  '  That  does  not  make  any 
difference,'  answered  all  my  listeners  together ;  '  you  are  a 
nobleman  and  we  are  not.  You  have  national  property  and  we 
have  not.'  All  France  is  explained  in  these  words  of  my 
labourers. 

"While  crossing  Paris  to  return  home  I  saw  the  due  de 
Richelieu.  He  was  much  less  occupied  with  the  elections,  whose 
results  indeed  were  daily  becoming  more  reassuring  for  the 
Ministry,  than  with  Chateaubriand's  dismissal.  His  sisters 
and  all  their  circle  never  ceased  to  repeat  to  him  that  this  act 
of  severity  had  only  served  to  increase  the  reputation  of  the 
writer  who  was  its  victim,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lose  no  time  in  balancing  it  by  the  chastisement  of  the  first 
Liberal  or  man  of  the  Hundred  Days  who  could  be  got  rid  of. 
The  poor  Duke  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  all  this,  and  we 
discussed  together  how  far  Ministers  of  France  ought,  as  in 
England,  to  exclude  their  opponents  from  all  appointments. 

"  I  began  by  warning  him  against  this  system  of  equilibrium 
to  which  he  was  only  too  inclined.  '  These  are  the  methods/ 
I  said,  '  of  timid  Governments.  Those  who  are  conscious  of 
their  strength  ;  those  who  spare  no  party  simply  because  they 
dominate  all,  seek  only  what  is  right  and  distribute  punish- 
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ments  and  rewards  without  bothering  to  find  out  upon  what 
party  they  fall  or  what  people  say  about  them.  As  to  the 
line  to  be  adopted,  the  question  is  delicate.  Our  customs  and 
our  nature  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  English.  We 
are  much  more  apt  than  they  to  sacrifice  our  interests  to  our 
self-esteem  and  to  prefer  a  little  celebrity  and  noise  to  the 
most  brilliant  rewards  of  fortune.  With  them,  to  belong  to 
the  Ministry  or  the  Opposition  is  to  wager  for  or  against 
Ministers,  the  object  being  to  win  the  wager.  With  us,  op- 
position is  fashionable ;  talent  and  vanity  rush  to  join  its 
ranks  to  win  advantages  and  fame  which  are  to  be  met  with 
nowhere  else. 

'  The  principal  thing,  then,  is  to  avoid  allowing  those  one 
strikes  the  honours  of  martyrdom  or  heroism.  For  that  reason 
a  man  should  not  be  dismissed  for  any  particular  act  of 
opposition  or  in  a  way  that  will  cause  notoriety.  Establish  it 
as  a  principle  that  whoever  is  not  for  you  is  against  you,  and 
that  you  only  give  your  confidence  to  those  who  are  for  you. 
Then  apply  this  rule  generally  and  without  exception  but 
wait  to  do  it  until  neither  the  Chambers  nor  the  electoral 
colleges  are  assembled.  In  a  word,  seize  a  moment  when  the 
curtain  is  down  and  the  audience  is  absent  to  remove  your 
adversaries  from  all  appointments  and  you  will  see  that 
instead  of  defying  you  they  will  rally  to  you.  You  will  see 
that  interest  will  bring  back  to  you  men  whom  vanity  alone 
could  drive  away  from  your  influence. 

Had  Chateaubriand  been  in  this  way  made  the  victim  of  a 
general  line  of  conduct  and  dismissed  quietly,  together  with  and 
in  the  same  way  as  a  hundred  others,  he  would,  I  assure  you, 
have  been  much  disappointed ;  but  the  ordinance  which 
strikes  down  him  alone  as  the  victim  of  its  anger  is,  under  party 
government,  a  testimonial  of  heroism.' 

"  M.  de  Richelieu's  reply  proved  that  I  had  convinced  him 
but  that  he  would  never  have  the  courage  to  follow  such  advice. 
I  returned  to  Champlatreux,  leaving  the  Ministers  very  satisfied 
with  the  elections,  whose  final  result  indeed  was  very  favour- 
able to  them.     Decazes  took  all  the  credit  to  himself,  saying 
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that  he  would  have  done  still  better  had  Laine  allowed  him  to 
have  all  his  way. 

"  The  session  was  to  open  on  the  4th  November.  The  Minis- 
ters, breathless  after  their  victory,  seemed  to  be  resting  on  their 
laurels.  None  of  the  important  laws  which  they  were  to  put 
before  the  Chambers  had  been  prepared,  and  they  were  not 
troubling  about  them.  I  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  induce 
them  at  least  to  begin  work  on  the  electoral  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  and  English  Press  were  loud  in  their 
praise  and  full  of  their  success.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Decazes  made  an  arrangement  with  the  editors  of  The  Times 
and  the  Courier,  and  there  began  that  '  private  correspon- 
dence '  written  under  his  supervision  with  such  scandal  and 
infamy.  He  maintained  several  agents  in  London,  amongst 
whom  was  one  of  his  nephews,  an  attache  of  the  Embassy. 
On  the  strength  of  advances  and  small  services  he  had  also 
allied  to  himself  Lord  Lowther,  the  tractable  confidant  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  With  him  as  intermediary  Decazes  found 
several  opportunities  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the  Regent 
himself,  who  thanked  him  through  Lowther,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Decazes  a  correspondence  was  opened  full  of  flattery 
and  offers  of  service  to  the  Regent  on  the  part  of  Decazes  and 
declarations  of  esteem  and  confidence  in  Decazes  from  the 
Regent.  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  happily 
conceived  artifices  of  the  favourite  to  gain  control  of  his  master's 
mind. 

"  I  will  relate  what  I  know  of  this  intrigue,  which  is  one  of 
the  strangest  and  least  known.  Decazes  was  well  aware  of 
the  weak  points  of  his  position.  He  knew  that  his  lack  of 
birth,  his  undistinguished  services,  the  rapidity  of  his  rise,  his 
youth,  and  even  the  nature  of  his  Ministry  were  little  fitted  to 
win  him  the  confidence  of  Cabinets  and  the  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aristocracy.  He  knew  the  King  well  enough  to 
believe  that  this  Prince  would  not  long  keep  a  favourite  whom 
he  could  not  display  with  confidence  and  even  with  pride  to 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  He  undertook,  therefore,  to  make  use 
of  Europe  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  the  King,  and 
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then  use  the  King  to  reconcile  himself  with  Europe.  I  am 
speaking  here  of  what  he  did  rather  than  of  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  for  he  had  neither  foresight,  aim  nor  plan.  But  this 
is  what  he  achieved  by  advancing,  from  day  to  day,  from 
expedient  to  expedient,  helped  by  circumstances  and  knowing 
how  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

"  His  connection  with  Pozzo  made  him  feel  no  uneasiness  with 
regard  to  Russia,  and  Austria  caused  him  no  anxiety  since  he 
had  opened  correspondence  with  Metternich,  who  wrote  his 
replies  with  his  own  hand.  England  alone  caused  him  some 
alarm.  Both  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  Press  ridiculed 
him  and  attacked  him  with  equal  vigour.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  tried  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  had  soon  seen  that  no  progress  was 
to  be  made  in  this  direction. 

"  It  was  then  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  bribe  the 
English  papers  which  were  the  most  outspoken  against  him, 
and  that  his  lucky  star  brought  Lowther  across  his  path.  As 
usual  he  told  the  King  all  about  it,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
how  useful  it  would  be  to  have  two  of  the  most  authoritative 
English  newspapers  like  The  Times  and  the  Courier  defending 
his  Government  against  the  diatribes  which  the  Ultras  caused 
to  be  published  in  the  New  Times  and  elsewhere.  Louis  XVIII., 
more  and  more  irritated  at  the  opposition  of  his  Court,  strongly 
approved  this  project,  and  authorised  him  to  draw  from  the 
secret  fund  all  the  money  he  needed  for  this  purpose.  Delighted 
to  hear  that  his  favourite  had  formed  a  connection  with  one  of 
the  greatest  English  noblemen  and  one  who  enjoyed  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Regent,  he  wrote  to  this  Prince  an  autograph  letter 
which  he  asked  Lowther  to  hand  to  him. 

"  The  Regent,  with  this  evidence  before  his  eyes  of  the  un- 
limited affection  of  Louis  XVIII.  for  his  Minister,  and  flattered 
that  this  Minister  should  think  so  highly  of  his  favour,  wrote 
in  his  turn  to  the  King  to  congratulate  him  upon  enjoying  the 
counsel  of  a  man  who  combined  such  a  high  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment with  such  feelings  of  deep  devotion  to  his  person.  The 
Monarch,  delighted  to  see  his  affections  and  choice  justified  by 

P 
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such  exalted  support,  had  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  all 
the  sovereigns  would  envy  him  the  possession  of  Decazes,  once 
they  knew  him. 

"  Such  were  the  juggling  tricks  by  which  this  strange 
favourite  of  fortune  rose  so  rapidly  and  so  high.  Such  were  the 
successes  that  persuaded  Decazes  that  he  could  rule  a  nation 
moulded  and  tempered  by  thirty  years  of  revolution  with  the 
same  ease  and  skill  that  had  allowed  him  to  triumph  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  crowned  heads. 

"  Meanwhile  the  criminal  trials  were  being  proceeded  with. 
To  judge  by  the  successive  discoveries  of  the  police,  Lyons  was 
a  hot-bed  of  incessant  conspiracy.  They  had  just  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  tribunals,  who  condemned  them,  the 
authors  of  a  plot  hatched  in  the  previous  January  to  over- 
throw the  Government.  These  were  a  manufacturer  named 
Rosset  and  a  doctor  and  collector  of  taxes  called  Moulain. 
At  the  same  time,  lest  they  should  lose  the  habit,  the  public 
learned  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  default  upon 
General  Brayer. 

"  I  made  frequent  trips  to  Paris,  when  I  always  saw  MM.  de 
Richelieu,  Decazes  and  Laine\  Laine  was  beginning  to  busy 
himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  He  discussed  them 
with  me  in  confidence  and  suddenly  told  me,  what  I  had  not 
known  before,  that  by  a  complete  reversal  of  all  roles,  the 
Ministry,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  King  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  bishops  who  had  returned  from  the  emigra- 
tion with  him,  had  dragged  from  the  Pope  the  abolition  of  the 
Concordat  of  1801  and  negotiated  through  M.  de  Blacas  a  new 
Concordat  increasing  the  number  of  Sees  and  working  a  little 
counter-revolution,  private  and  complete,  within  the  Church 
of  France. 

"  I  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  this  new  abyss  opening 
under  our  feet.  Laine  had  too  much  good  sense  and  in- 
telligence not  to  understand  and  share  my  fears.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  see  no  other  way  of  fulfilling  a  treaty  which  the 
due  de  Richelieu  had  just  made  without  mentioning  the  fact 
to  anyone  and  with  such  blindness  and  imprudence.     More- 
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over,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  aggrieve  the  King  and 
his  whole  family  by  violating  their  scruples,  however  salutary 
such  a  course  might  be.  He  knew  that  the  Princes  accused 
him  of  philosophism  and  tried  to  wipe  out  this  suspicion. 

"It  was  therefore  very  much  in  vain  that  I  advised  him  to 
take  the  strong  course  of  throwing  all  the  responsibility  on  M. 
de  Blacas,  after  recalling  him,  and  obtaining  from  the  Pope  a 
return  to  the  Concordat  of  1801,  while  promising  him  as  well 
as  the  Bishops  to  create  new  Sees  when  the  financial  situation 
should  allow  it. 

"  '  You  and  I,'  I  told  him,  •  can,  by  uniting,  persuade  the 
due  de  Richelieu  to  make  good  his  mistake  by  destroying  his 
bold  work  with  his  own  hand.  You  know  his  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism and  greatness.  He  will  recognise  his  mistake  when  it  is 
explained  to  him  amicably  and  will  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
his  pride  to  the  good  of  his  country.' 

"  But  M.  Laine  had  himself  too  much  pride  to  favour  this 
step. 

"  '  What ! '  he  replied.  '  You  would  have  a  man  like  M.  de 
Richelieu  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  admit,  like  a  child,  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake  and  beg  the  Pope  to  abandon  the 
convention  that  has  scarcely  been  concluded ;  the  fruit  of  so 
much  negotiation  and  so  much  effort !  Let  us  think  no  more 
about  it,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  anticipate  the  evil  effects  of 
the  new  Concordat  on  the  public  ;  and  let  us  first  consider 
whether  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Chambers  and  submitted  for  their  approval.  I  should  even 
count  on  your  help  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.' 

"  At  the  same  time  Laine  shewed  me  a  series  of  questions 
to  be  asked  of  himself,  accompanied  them  with  notes  and 
memoranda  such  as  would  enable  me  to  follow  the  thread  of 
the  negotiation  and  asked  me  to  come  and  talk  with  him  again 
when  I  had  sufficiently  considered  the  matter. 

"  I  should  have  considered  myself  disloyal  to  the  due  de 
Richelieu  if  I  had  not  at  once  gone  to  open  my  heart  to  him. 
I  could  not  forbear  addressing  some  reproaches  to  him  and 
making  him  feel  acutely  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
The  excellent  man  moved  me  to  tears.     He  was  in  despair  and 
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wanted  to  throw  everything  over,  which  would  have  been  a 
very  poor  remedy. 

"  '  You  see,  I  am  quite  unfitted  to  do  any  good  in  this 
country/  he  cried.  '  I  was  so  far  from  foreseeing  all  these 
difficulties  that  I  was  counting  much  less  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  clergy  for  this  new  Concordat  than  on  that  of  the  public, 
and  on  the  approval  of  that  section  of  public  opinion  which 
you  indicate  to  me  as  likely  to  be  so  opposed  to  it.  You  do 
not  know  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  to  persuade  the  Pope  to 
touch  the  Concordat  of  1801.  Twenty  times  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  cause  of  our  breaking  with  him.  How  can  you 
expect  the  King  so  to  humiliate  himself  as  to  beg  the  Holy 
Father  to  renew  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte  out  of  fear  of  his 
own  subjects  ?  If  the  King  were  forced  to  adopt  such  a  course 
he  could  only  face  the  shame  by  throwing  the  whole  responsi- 
bility on  to  me  and  I  should  have  to  retire/ 

"  This  speech  left  nothing  possible  or  reasonable  for  me  to 
attempt.  I  left  the  Duke  to  go  and  see  Decazes.  He  claimed 
to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  all  this  business  and  only 
to  have  learned  its  deplorable  conclusion  shortly  before  me- 
Moreover,  he  appeared  to  be  growing  more  and  more  bitter 
against  Laine  and  to  be  envious  of  him.  He  complained  with 
bitterness  of  the  preference  shown  for  him  by  the  due  de 
Richelieu. 

"True,  Laine  had  just  furnished  his  critics  with  ample 
material  by  the  changes  he  had  brought  about  in  the  pre- 
fectures. The  Prefect  of  Caen,  Ferdinand  Berthier,  brother  of 
the  most  violent  fanatic  of  the  last  Chamber  and  himself 
perhaps  an  even  more  extravagant  Royalist,  instead  of  being 
deprived  of  all  ofhce,was  sent  to  Grenoble  to  replace  Montlivaut, 
who  had  asked  to  be  transferred  to  Caen.  Cromac  de  Fougy, 
a  protege*  of  the  King  and  entirely  incompetent,  was  appointed 
Prefect  of  l'Aude.  But  what  Decazes  did  not  tell  me,  and  what 
I  have  since  learned  was  that  he  was  the  first  to  ask  this  favour 
for  the  King.  In  this  way  he  came  to  censure  Laine*  con- 
tinually, in  public  and  among  his  friends,  for  acts  which  he 
himself  had  suggested  to  him. 
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"  The  fact  is  that  the  appointment  of  prefects  being  made  in 
the  Council  in  the  presence  of  the  Monarch,  Decazes  had  much 
more  influence  in  them  than  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He 
had  Leroi  Marnezia  transferred  to  Amiens  to  replace  Lavieu- 
ville,  formerly  a  more  than  zealous  Chamberlain  of  Bonaparte 
who  had  openly  sided  with  the  Royalists  against  the  Ministry 
in  the  elections.  When  dismissing  M.  Seguier,  Lavieuville's 
predecessor  at  Amiens,  Decazes  had  promised  the  King  that 
he  would  soon  be  replaced.  Thus  M.  Seguier  succeeded  old 
Kersaint  at  Nancy  at  the  same  time  as  Germiny  succeeded 
M.  Lezay  in  Lot. 

"  The  Moniteur  published  an  explanation  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  Seguier  and  Germiny.  It  recalled  that  the  fault  of  the 
former  having  been  slight  it  should  not  have  obliterated  his 
estimable  qualities  and  the  capacity  he  had  shewn  as  an  ad- 
ministrator ;  as  for  the  latter,  the  paper  said  in  almost  as  many 
words  that  he  had  served  the  Ministry  so  well  in  the  last 
Chamber  that  the  Ministry  had  felt  called  upon  to  console  him 
with  a  prefecture  for  the  fact  that  his  age  had  not  allowed  of 
his  re-election.  This  article  again  was  the  work  of  Decazes. 
No  one  but  he  could  have  been  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a 
government  sinks  very  low  when  it  comes  to  explain  in 
gazettes  to  the  different  parties  the  motives  of  its  choice.  It 
was  in  the  same  way  and  with  equal  appropriateness  that 
Maine  de  Biran  was  appointed  Councillor  of  State  to  compen- 
sate him  for  not  having  been  re-elected  at  Perigueux.  Decazes, 
who  did  not  like  him  as  much  as  Germiny  and  who  had  not 
received  from  him  the  same  services,  spared  him  the  article 
in  the  Moniteur,  on  which  I  congratulated  him." 


CHAPTER  XI 

Hesitations — An  invitation  to  the  country — Opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Chambers  (4th  October,  1816) — The  Doctrinaires — M.  M0I6 
tries  in  vain  to  increase  the  Ministry — Conversation  between 
Count  Mole  and  the  due  de  Richelieu  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
Concordat — The  King's  speech — The  Chamber  of  Peers  appoints 
secretaries — Stormy  debate  on  their  powers  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies — Appointment  of  the  President — Talleyrand  dines  with 
the  English  Ambassador — The  King  forbids  him  to  appear  at 
Court — Two  days  in  the  country. 

"  We  were  approaching  the  end  of  October  and  the  time  when 
the  opening  of  the  Chambers  would  recall  me  to  Paris.  My 
health,  far  from  being  restored  during  my  stay  in  the  country, 
had  once  more  deteriorated  and  my  condition  was  even  more 
painful  and  perhaps  more  serious  than  in  the  Pyrenees.  Lucas 
had  returned  from  Vichy  during  the  first  days  of  September 
and  I  had  replaced  myself  in  his  hands,  but  he  was  so  seriously 
mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  my  illness  that  he  made  it  worse 
by  tonics  or  so-called  sedatives.  He  went  to  spend  a  month 
near  Dieppe,  during  which  time  I  wrote  him  a  very  minute 
account  of  what  I  felt.  I  told  him  I  was  pleased  neither  with 
his  friendship  nor  his  medicine.  He  replied  cheerfully  and 
sent  me  prescriptions  which  would  have  killed  me  had  I  adopted 
them. 

"  I  decided  to  treat  myself  on  the  strength  of  all  the 
experience  I  had  had,  and  to  this  end  to  establish  myself  in 
Paris  alone.  Leaving  Mme.  Mole  to  do  the  honours  of  Cham- 
platreux  to  her  family,  I  went  off  to  treat  myself  for  twelve 
days  or  so  in  the  capital.  Three  times  every  three  days  I  took 
three  grains  of  Epsom  salts,  after  which  I  chewed  rhubarb  after 
every  meal.  The  relief  I  felt  was  remarkable.  On  his  return 
from  Vichy,  Lucas  had  been  unable  to  control  his  tears  on  seeing 
me,  so  near  to  death  had  he  thought  me.     On  his  return  from 
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Dieppe,  on  the  contrary,  he  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  con- 
gratulating himself  on  having  saved  me  !  I  left  him  to  his 
illusions  and  took  him  to  dine  at  Champlatreux,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  I  announced  to  Mme.  Mole  and  my  household  that 
they  should  get  ready  to  return  to  town. 

"  Since  the  letter  I  had  received  at  Le  Marais  from  Mme.  de 
XX,  a  continuous  correspondence  had  been  maintained 
between  us.  On  leaving  Saint-Sauveur  she  had  sent  me  her 
itinerary  and  found  a  letter  from  me  in  all  the  towns  at  which 
she  stayed.  She  thought  I  should  go  to  Paris  to  meet  her,  but, 
as  a  last  hesitation,  some  vague  fear  mingled,  always  with  an 
irresistible   attraction   kept   me   at   Champlatreux   until  her 

departure  for  the  estate  at ,  where  she  was  to  remain  with 

her  family  until  the  end  of  December. 

"  We  had  not  seen  each  other  for  six  months,  which  had 
given  me  time  to  reflect,  and  my  ailing  condition  had  influenced 
my  reflections.  I  was  afraid  of  love  and  afraid  of  Mme.  de 
XX.  Her  beauty,  her  age,  and  the  incongruities  of  her 
character  ;  that  mingling  of  seriousness  and  frivolity,  fickleness 
and  passion,  gave  her  great  power  to  trouble  and  charm  my  life. 
I  also  wondered  whether  that  crowd  of  admirers  with  which 
I  had  seen  her  surrounded  did  not  accuse  her  of  coquetry  ? 

M.  de  la  F caused  me  real  irritation,  although  she  would 

have  sacrificed  him  for  me.  She  spoke  to  me  of  him  too  often 
to  leave  any  doubt  but  that  he  was  still  present  in  her  mind. 
He  never  ceased  to  follow  her  in  all  public  places. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  she  had  decided  to  run  away 
from  me  and  confide  all  to  her  confessor,  I  used  to  meet  her  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  I  rode  daily,  and  saw  her  driving 
slowly  about  for  hours  at  a  time  with  her  mother  beside  her  in 

the  carriage  and  M.  de  la  F riding  beside  the  carriage-door, 

talking  to  her.  All  these  memories  rose  vividly  in  my  imagina- 
tion and  I  had  come  to  fear  very  sincerely  an  attachment 
which  seemed  to  promise  more  storms  than  happiness. 

"  Nor  was  M.  de  la  F the  man  to  give  place  to  me 

without  a  struggle.  Details  which  Mme.  de  XX  had 
confided  to  me  proved  his  deeply-conceived  plan  to  deceive 
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and  seduce  her.  He  carried  immorality  with  women  to  an 
extreme ;  and  although  he  was  older  than  I  by  several  years, 
married  and  the  father  of  a  large  family,  he  still  indulged 
in  adventures  and  sought  to  accumulate  successes.  I  had 
supplanted  him  in  a  way  that  was  likely  to  sting  his  self-esteem, 
but,  possessing  marvellous  self-control  and  of  dissimulating 
nature,  he  affected  towards  me  the  most  engaging  politeness, 
both  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  at  Court,  whenever  we  met, 

"  Mme.  de  XX  soon  wrote  from  ,  that  her  parents 

were  counting  on  a  visit  from  me.  As  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
house  that  no  one  should  go  there  except  on  the  invitation 
of  her  mother-in-law,  she  told  me  to  obtain  this  invitation 
and  undertook  to  provide  me  with  an  excuse  in  a  letter  which 
I  could  show  and  which  she  would  send  me.  Indeed,  two 
days  later  she  wrote  that  her  father-in-law  was  always  speak- 
ing of  the  hope  I  had  given  him  of  seeing  me  again  and  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chateau  called  upon  me  to  carry  out 
my  promise.  I  replied  that  I  was  waiting  before  paying  my 
respects  to  her  mother-in-law,  to  learn  whether  I  had  her 
authority.  By  return  came  a  most  pressing  note  from  the 
mother-in-law,  telling  me  that  I  could  set  out  at  once. 

"  But  the  Chambers  were  about  to  re-open.  I  wrote  that  I 
would  take  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  the  whole  family  as 
soon  as  the  Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  constituted.  This 
delay  could  not  be  long,  since  it  was  the  30th  October  and 
the  session  opened  on  the  4th  November. 

"  It  was  the  second  since  the  20th  March.  Within,  reaction 
seemed  to  be  repressed  and  all  was  peaceful.  Europe,  on  its 
side,  promised  to  restore  to  us  our  liberty  and  fortresses  as 
soon  as  we  had  paid  off  our  ransom,  and  at  last  Louis  XVIII., 
closely  united  with  his  Ministry,  saw  assemble  a  Chamber 
composed  in  great  part  of  the  candidates  whom  he  had  sug- 
gested to  the  electorate.  But  all  the  old  mistakes,  instead 
of  being  repaired,  were  to  be  repeated.  One  single  man 
controlled  everything,  or  rather  disorganised  and  abused 
everything,  even  including  the  Monarch  himself,  and  made 
government  consist  of  cunning  and  corruption. 
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"  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Ministerial  Party,  apparently 
so  numerous,  would  not  long  remain  united.  Personal  pride, 
always  so  unrestrained  in  France,  would  recognise  no  director, 
no  chief,  and  it  was  assuredly  not  the  Ministers  who  were  to 
act  as  such.  The  most  influential  Deputies,  such  as  de  Serre 
and  Royer-Collard,  had  still  their  political  education  to 
undergo.  Their  whole  lives  having  been  spent  outside  public 
affairs,  they  hesitated  as  to  the  plan  to  adopt,  the  course  to 
follow.  But  provisionally  they  displayed  a  pedantic  scorn  of 
the  Ministry.  In  the  first  session  the  Right  had  wounded  them 
to  the  heart  by  suspecting  their  attachment  to  the  dynasty, 
and  the  Ministry  had  given  them  such  clear  proof  of  its  weak- 
ness that  they  blushed  to  defend  it.  The  real  Left,  under  the 
veil  of  devotion  to  the  Charter  and  constitutional  Royalism, 
gave  all  their  thoughts  to  recruiting  their  ranks  and  holding 
on  until  the  time  when  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  armies 
should  permit  them  to  come  into  the  open  and  hoist  their  true 
colours.  They  could  not  do  without  temporary  allies  to  pre- 
vent the  Chamber  from  passing  laws  which  would  take  out  of 
their  hands  all  influence  with  the  army,  the  elections  and  the 
State. 

"  They  therefore  appealed  to  the  disgruntled  pride  of  the 
Ministry's  champions  and  sympathised  with  them  at  being  so 
little  appreciated  by  those  they  had  so  eloquently  supported ; 
while  at  the  same  time  their  members  offered  themselves  to 
them  as  men  ripened  and  moulded  by  experience  who  were  no 
longer  attached  to  anything  but  principles,  and  asked  nothing 
but  the  instruction  which  such  experience  gives.  The  in- 
flammable and  fickle  brain  of  de  Serre,  the  candid  vanity  and 
honest  pride  of  Royer  swelled,  and  they  took  the  credit  to 
themselves  for  their  boasted  conversion  of  the  Left.  They 
thought  that  nothing  could  resist  the  ascendancy  of  the 
truth  and  doctrines  which  fell  from  their  lips.  Their  new  and 
hypocritical  disciples,  not  content  with  deceiving  them,  wanted 
further  to  cover  them  with  ridicule  and  pompously  bestowed 
upon  them  the  name  of  '  doctrinaires,'  which  they  accepted 
and  afterwards  bore  with  as  much  complacency  as  good  faith. 
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Thus  the  way  was  paved  for  the  defection  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Ministerial  parties  who,  followed  by  their  chosen  flock,  pre- 
pared to  pass  over  to  the  Left  on  condition  that  the  Left 
should  come  to  them  and  should  not  exact  any  sacrifice  of  their 
confidence  or  high  position. 

"  The  Right  offered  quite  another  spectacle.  The  only 
result  of  their  disastrous  weakening  at  the  last  elections  was 
an  improvement  in  discipline.  Their  principal  orators  had 
been  re-elected,  and  MM.  de  Villele  and  de  Corbieres  still 
reigned.  Among  these,  hatred  of  the  Ministers  and  passion  to 
overthrow  them  was  carried  so  far  that  they  preferred  to  vote 
with  the  Left  rather  than  allow  them  success  in  any  question. 
As  for  the  centre,  or  strictly  Ministerial  Party,  a  secret  instinct 
warned  them  of  their  approaching  dismemberment.  Their 
numerical  strength  inspired  them  with  less  confidence  than  the 
Government  itself.  Their  members  constantly  flocked  round 
the  Ministers  and  their  friends  and  overwhelmed  them  with 
questions  which  made  their  anxiety  sufficiently  clear.  They 
used  to  meet  at  the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  Usquin,  the 
Deputy  for  Seine-et-Oise,  and  the  reports  we  received  of  these 
meetings  and  the  language  adopted  at  them  by  de  Serre,  Royer, 
Becquey,  Camille  and  Jordan  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  state  of 
their  minds. 

"  Such  was  the  real  position  of  the  Chamber  on  the  day  of 
its  opening.  I  described  it  in  turn  to  the  three  governing 
Ministers.  M.  de  Richelieu  believed  me  but  did  not  under- 
stand ;  Laine  believed  me  and  understood,  but  denied  every- 
thing with  asperity  because  he  could  not  bear  anyone  to  see 
more  quickly  or  further  than  he.  Decazes  did  not  listen. 
However,  the  only  important  thing  was  to  convince  him,  so, 
to  attain  my  end,  I  employed  means  I  have  often  found 
successful ;  to  have  what  I  had  said  repeated  by  a  man 
of  his  own  stamp  and  ability — in  a  word,  a  man  who 
talked  his  own  language.  It  was  Pasquier  whom  I  chose  for 
my  echo.  During  the  ten  years  in  which  he  had  been  my 
colleague,  Pasquier  had  contracted  the  habit  of  consulting  and 
believing  me  in  all  things.     In  this  case  he  not  only  believed 
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me  but,  helped  by  my  innocent  trick,  he  took  to  himself  the 
credit  of  the  discovery  and  thought  that  he  had  taught  me 
everything. 

"  This  was  precisely  what  I  had  wanted  to  bring  about.  He 
at  once  ran  to  Decazes  to  sound  the  alarm  and  reproached  him 
with  his  attitude  of  assurance  with  that  ardour  common  to 
mediocre  men  who  are  always  better  pleased  at  an  opportunity 
to  prove  their  foresight  than  they  are  impressed  by  the  mis- 
fortunes they  announce.  Decazes,  this  time  attentive,  called 
for  me,  consulted  me  and  grew  excited. 

"  '  There  can  be  no  compromise/  I  told  him.  '  De  Serre 
must  be  made  President  of  the  Chamber  and  Royer  brought 
into  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio.  No  one,  not  even  they 
themselves,  yet  foresee  that  they  can  separate  from  us.  To-day 
you  will  not  appear  either  to  be  making  good  or  giving  way, 
whereas  by  waiting  you  will  be  forced,  I  warn  you,  to  do  what 
I  propose  and  you  will  do  it  at  their  bidding/ 

"  I  saw  Decazes  and  Pasquier  look  at  one  another  and  smile. 
It  was  only  politeness  that  prevented  them  from  shrugging 
their  shoulders  as  they  listened. 

"  '  I  confess/  Decazes  replied,  '  I  was  unaware  that 
MM.  de  Serre  and  Royer  were  such  great  powers.  For  myself 
I  would  rather  leave  the  Ministry  than  remain  there  with  such 
pedants/ 

"  As  will  be  expected,  I  did  not  seek  to  prolong  the  con- 
versation. I  had  not  even  any  curiosity  to  learn  what  these 
gentlemen  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  expedient  I  had 
indicated.  Deprived  of  the  advice  of  Decazes,  and  Laine  having 
fallen  out  with  Royer  on  the  commission  of  public  instruction, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  due  de  Richelieu  either  ; 
besides,  the  Ministry  was  entirely  occupied  at  the  moment 
with  the  King's  speech,  to  which  it  rightly  attached  great  im- 
portance. Louis  XVIII.  rather  edits  his  speeches  than  com- 
poses them  himself.  Never  caring  to  assume  any  responsibility, 
even  that  of  his  words,  he  waits  for  the  Ministers  to  supply 
the  material  upon  which  he  is  to  work,  and  confines  all  his 
claims  to  authorship  to  the  style. 
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"  M.  de  Richelieu  had  asked  me  to  compose  an  outline  for 
the  Monarch,  and  I  had  promised  to  do  so,  having  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  keep  my  promise.  I  knew  that  in  the  end 
the  drafting  of  the  speech  would  be  arranged  between  the  King 
and  Decazes,  and  I  did  not  want  the  latter  to  be  able  to  say 
to  those  who  did  not  approve  of  it :  '  You  can  only  blame  Mole, 
its  real  author,'  for  every  new  day  taught  me  to  place  all 
my  confidence  in  the  warnings  I  had  received  from  M.  Deveaux 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Vichy  ;  every  day  I  perceived 
more  clearly  the  secret  envy  that  Decazes  bore  me  and  especially 
the  excessive  fear  he  had  of  my  future. 

"  I  had  put  the  finishing  touch  on  this  by  my  proposal  with 
regard  to  de  Serre  and  Royer.  I  then  read  clearly  in  his  face 
fear  lest  I  should  ally  myself  with  them  and  annoyance  at 
thinking  me  more  highly  placed  than  himself  in  their  esteem. 
I  was  careful  therefore  to  avoid  too  readily  influencing  the 
King's  speech.  The  due  de  Richelieu  wanted  to  show  me  the 
first  draft,  but  I  avoided  this  confidence,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  night  before  that  he  communicated  it  to  me. 

"  The  King  congratulated  himself  first  on  the  tranquillity  of 
his  kingdom  and  the  friendliness  shewn  by  the  foreign  powers 
to  France.  He  then  spoke  of  the  events  at  Grenoble,  to  praise 
the  promptitude  and  vigour  with  which  the  sedition  had  been 
repressed.  Then  came  the  usual  commonplaces  of  royal 
tenderness,  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  on  the  subject  of  the 
due  de  Berry's  marriage.  After  having  bestowed  on  the 
excellence  of  the  legitimacy  some  of  those  phrases  that  always 
recurred  at  that  time  like  an  obligatory  refrain,  and  after  a  few 
words  concerning  the  bad  harvest,  the  necessary  economies  and 
the  enormity  of  the  charges  to  be  met,  he  came  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  Rome.  He  announced  their  early  and  happy 
termination  and  promised  that  one  of  their  results  would  be  to 
assure  to  the  ministers  of  religion  an  independent  liberty. 
'  Devoted,'  he  continned,  '  by  our  conduct  as  we  are  at  heart,  to 
the  divine  precepts  of  religion,  let  us  also  devote  ourselves  to 
that  Charter  which,  without  affecting  dogma,  assures  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  the  pre-eminence  which  is  its  due. ' 
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"  My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  refrain  from 
interrupting  the  due  de  Richelieu's  reading.  '  Take  care,'  I 
said,  '  this  is  serious  and  its  effect  will  be  terrible.  In  this 
independence  promised  to  the  clergy,  people  will  see  their 
endowment  by  property  and  perhaps  the  restoration  of  their 
possessions  which  have  been  sold ;  and  in  this  pre-eminence 
guaranteed  by  the  Charter  to  the  Catholic  religion,  the  intention 
of  making  it  dominant  and  a  threat  against  other  cults. 
Recollect  that  the  nation  believes  the  Bourbons  to  be  even  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  priests  than  to  those  of  the 
nobility  and  that  what  it  fears  most  of  all  is  the  excess  of  their 
religious  devotion.  The  destiny  of  this  unhappy  and  illus- 
trious race  has  hitherto  shown  too  much  similarity  to  that  of 
the  Stuarts  ;  beware  lest  it  end  in  the  same  catastrophe  and  the 
Bourbons  exclude  themselves  from  the  Throne  in  their  turn 
through  religion. 

1  Moreover,  I  cannot  think  of  any  appropriate  way  of  mak- 
ing the  King  speak  of  the  new  Concordat.  It  is  so  serious  a 
mistake  to  have  negotiated  it  and  to  have  returned  to  that  of 
1801  that  I  know  of  no  way  of  palliating  it.  For  myself  I 
ask  one  thing,  because  I  am  ignorant  of  it :  what  is  this  in- 
dependent existence  you  want  to  give  to  the  clergy  ?  The 
least  one  can  see  in  these  words  is  the  intention  to  return  to 
them  their  forests  and  other  unsold  property.  Do  you  dare, 
in  the  present  situation,  to  do  what  they  dared  not  undertake 
in  1 814  ?  Are  you  going  to  withdraw  this  sum  guaranteed  by 
the  King  and  the  Chambers  in  1814  to  the  sinking-fund  ?  In 
the  name  of  God  do  not  undertake  such  obligations.  Cut 
out  all  that  part  of  the  speech  and  reserve  yourself  full  liberty 
by  keeping  silence  as  to  the  negotiations  with  Rome/ 

"  The  Duke's  face  changed  as  I  went  on  talking  and  tears 
came  into  his  eyes. 

'  Unless  you  are  mistaken,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  have  to  go, 
for  M.  de  Blacas  has  only  carried  out  my  instructions  and  it  is 
I — yes,  I  myself — who  have  ruined  everything.  Besides,  all  this 
is  no  longer  a  secret.  In  some  way  I  cannot  explain  all  that 
is  suggested,  all  that  goes  on  at  the  Council  between  us  seven 
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is  at  once  known  and  repeated.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  try  to  sooth  the  imaginations  of  those  who  have  been 
alarmed  by  exaggeration  of  the  false  reports  which  are  being 
repeated.  As  for  the  restitution  of  the  unsold  forests,  I  must 
admit  that  I  cannot  see  the  objections  to  it,  or  why  the  King 
should  refuse  the  clergy  such  portion  of  his  spoils  as  he  can 
still  return  to  them.' 

"  The  Duke  was  right  in  saying  that  nothing  could  be  kept 
secret  in  the  Ministry,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  knew  why. 
The  natural  indiscretion  of  Decazes ;  his  inability  to  keep  silent 
on  what  was  occupying  his  mind ;  his  ceaseless  chatter  which 
could  only  be  fed  by  stories  and,  lastly,  his  method  of  flattering 
men's  vanity  by  confidences,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  winning 
over  all  those  in  whom  he  confided,  led  him  to  treat  the  secrets 
of  his  colleagues  or  those  of  the  State  with  no  more  respect  than 
his  own.  There  were  around  him  at  least  five  or  six  people 
to  whom  he  told  absolutely  everything  and  whom  he  consulted 
or  rather  chattered  to  about  everything.  Unfortunately,  among 
his  recognised  confidants  several,  such  as  Barante,  were  even 
more  indiscreet  than  he. 

"  But  in  this  case  Decazes  was  by  no  means  merely  indiscreet. 
He  had  conceived  the  plan  of  crushing  Laine,  and  eventually  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  under  the  weight  of  the  new  Concordat. 
Consequently  he  began  to  bemoan  these  deplorable  acts  not 
only  to  his  friends  but  to  the  Deputies  in  general,  telling  them 
how  in  this  circumstance  the  King  had  escaped  him  and  all  his 
influence.  The  hypocritical  ingenuity  with  which  he  defended 
the  intentions  of  his  two  colleagues,  while  making  it  clear  that 
they  had  acted  entirely  without  his  knowledge,  required  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  M.  Laine  and  M.  de  Richelieu  soon  learned 
what  Decazes  was  saying  about  them.  M.  de  Richelieu  was 
deeply  wounded,  for  it  pained  him  to  learn  that  he  had  so  mis- 
placed his  friendship  and  confidence.  I  myself  was  forced  to 
cause  this  excellent  man  further  pain  during  the  conclusion  of 
this  conversation. 

"  '  Won't  you  defend  me  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ?  '  he 
asked  me. 
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"  '  I  will  defend  your  noble  and  admirable  intentions,'  I 
replied,  '  in  all  places  and  at  the  cost  of  my  life,  but  I  should 
cease  to  deserve  your  esteem  if  I  succeeded  in  stifling  the  cry 
of  my  conscience  so  far  as  to  support  the  proposal  to  restore 
to  the  clergy  their  unsold  property,  and  I  have  just  given  you 
all  the  motives  for  this  view.  ■ 

"The  due  de  Richelieu  was  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
understand  me  nor  had  he  sufficient  character  frankly  to 
retrace  his  steps.  I  left  him  heart-broken  at  all  these  troubles, 
which  were  combining  to  crush  him  down,  and  the  speech 
remained  as  it  had  been  when  he  showed  it  to  me. 

"  The  royal  opening  of  the  session  took  place  on  the  assigned 
day.  Louis  XVIII.  was  welcomed  with  loud  acclamation. 
The  effect  of  his  speech  was  exactly  as  I  had  foreseen.  Dis- 
satisfaction was  caused  by  the  veil  thrown  over  the  events  at 
Grenoble.  Every  word,  every  syllable  about  the  Concordat 
was  received  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  and  every  eye,  turning 
from  M.  de  Richelieu  to  Laine,  proved  that  the  manoeuvres  of 
Decazes  were  producing  their  effect. 

"  The  last  sentence,  on  which  the  Ministry  had  placed  great 
hopes,  was  at  first  much  applauded  and  then  fell  quite  flat. 
'  Let  my  people/  said  the  King,  '  be  well  assured  of  my 
unshakable  firmness  in  repressing  the  attacks  of  malevolence 
and  restraining  the  flights  of  a  too-ardent  zeal.'  The  attacks 
of  malevolence  indicated  clearly  enough  the  revolutionary  or 
Bonapartist  conspiracies  and  the  too  ardent  zeal  the  Ultras. 
Both  parties  were  annoyed,  and  all  pointed  out  that  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIV.  or  Bonaparte  did  not  boast  in  this  way  of  their 
unshakable  firmness. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers  assembled  three  days  later  to  elect 
its  four  secretaries.  These  appointments  were  of  all  the 
greater  importance  since  they  were  made  by  the  absolute 
majority,  gave  the  parties  the  measure  of  their  strength 
and,  as  it  were,  unfurled  a  standard  in  the  Chamber  for 
the  whole  session.  The  retiring  secretaries  were  Deseze, 
Chateaubriand,  Choiseul  and  Pastoret.  Our  Committee  of 
Seven    was    supported    unanimously    by    the    full    meeting. 
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Choiseul  and  Pastoret,  who  were  very  anxious  to  be  re-elected, 
Marshal  Marmont  and  myself  easily  carried  the  day  over  our 
adversaries,  who  nominated,  together  with  Deseze  and  Chateau- 
briand, two  others  of  their  party.  Marmont  alone  had  some 
difficulty  in  passing  and  the  voting  was  divided  between  him 
and  Macdonald.  Next  came  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission to  draw  up  or  reply  to  the  King's  speech.  The  minority 
succeeded  in  slipping  in  two  of  its  members — Talaru  and  the 
ex-Bishop  of  Saint-Malo ;  ours  were  Fontanes,  Lally  and .* 

"  The  Chancellor  communicated  to  the  Chamber  an  ordinance 
by  which  the  King  authorised  the  Princes  of  his  family  and  of 
the  blood,  at  present  in  France,  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  during 
the  present  session.  The  words  at  present  in  France  caused  a 
considerable  sensation.  They  were  there  solely  to  exclude  the 
due  d'Orteans,  at  present  in  England  and  about  to  return.  It 
was,  besides,  very  imprudent  to  allow  Monsieur  and  his  two 
sons  to  be  present  at  our  deliberations.  M.  the  due  d'Orleans 
wrote  to  protest  and  the  ordinance  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  had  to  be  withdrawn,  or  rather  the  King  forbade  the 
Princes  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  The  only  other  striking  thing  about  this  first  session  was 
the  taking  of  the  oath  by  the  ex-Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
Talleyrand,  and  MM.  de  la  Bourdonnaye  and  de  Polignac,  who 
had  changed  their  minds  and  overcome  their  scruples  since 
the  last  session. 

"  In  the  Deputies  the  confirmation  of  their  powers  raised  a 
stormy  scene.  The  Right  raised  objections  to  all  the  elections 
which  displeased  them.  M.  de  Villele  denounced  the  un- 
constitutional influence  exercised  by  the  Prefect  Malouet  in 
the  election  of  Pas-de-Calais.  He  read  the  letter  addressed  by 
his  magistrates  to  the  electors,  which  caused  much  sensation 
at  the  time  and  too  clearly  provided  a  key  to  the  methods 
employed  by  Decazes  for  me  not  to  quote  it. 

"'I  am  authorised  to  state/  Malouet  announced  to  the 
electors,  '  to  repeat  and  write  that  the  King  would  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  sitting  in  the  new  Chamber  those  Deputies  who 
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signalised  themselves  during  the  last  session  by  a  pronounced 
attachment  to  the  majority  opposed  to  the  Government.  On 
your  arrival  at  Arras,  Monsieur,  do  me  the  honour  to  visit 
me.  I  alone  can  reveal  to  you  the  King's  mind  and  real 
intentions.  .  .  .' 

"  Such  a  letter,  I  am  convinced,  will  remain  unique  in 
the  history  of  representative  government.  The  ignorance, 
flippancy  or  stupidity  it  pre-supposes  either  in  its  author  or 
in  the  Minister  who  suggested  or  approved  it  cannot  be 
expressed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  Liberals  thought  of 
it,  and  even  the  Doctrinaires.  From  this  moment  Decazes 
was  condemned  by  them  for  ever ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to 
give  any  evidence,  and  the  Pas-de-Calais  elections  were  con- 
firmed in  spite  of  the  protest  and  clamours  of  the  Right.  M. 
de  Mezy,  Prefect  and  Deputy  of  the  North,  was  also  admitted 
in  spite  of  the  very  plausible  reasons  for  nullity  presented  by 
the  Right.  The  Ultras  were  not  yet  accustomed  to  having 
their  mouths  shut  by  the  majority  in  this  way  and  so  far  from 
resigning  themselves  and  remembering  that  they  had  done  the 
same  thing  the  preceding  year,  they  only  grew  more  violent 
and  more  extravagant  in  their  speeches.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  displayed  generosity  and  admitted  uncontested 
all  their  deputies  whose  election  might  have  been  disputed. 

"  The  Chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  five 
candidates  from  whom  the  King  was  to  select  the  President. 
De  Serre  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  majority.  Pasquier 
followed  him  and  the  three  others  were  Bellart,  Ravez  and 
Beugnot.  To  the  ordinary  mind  this  list  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  ministerial  colours  were  to  dominate  in  the  Chamber,  but 
to  practised  eyes  it  indicated  the  rise  of  the  Doctrinaires  and 
the  fact  that  their  reign  was  at  hand. 

"  I  saw  in  it  more  still.  I  saw  the  first  step  in  that  onward 
march  in  which,  under  the  mask  of  principles,  passions  were 
gradually  coming  to  the  fore  to  attain  their  ends.  The  Doc- 
trinaires appeared  to  me  thenceforward  to  be  opening  the  way 
for  the  party  whose  dupes  they  were  sooner  or  later  to  be. 
The  Ministers  no  longer  felt  the  need  to  get  hold  of  de  Serre, 
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and  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  by.  It  has  been  seen  how 
Decazes  had  received  my  proposal  to  appoint  him  President 
of  the  Chamber  and  to  bring  Royer  into  the  Cabinet.  Pasquier 
was  preferred  to  de  Serre,  and  the  latter  consoled  himself  by 
regarding  the  Presidency  as  a  step  which  would  lead  his  rival 
to  the  Ministry  and  leave  his  place  to  him  without  a  com- 
petitor. The  due  de  Richelieu,  however,  was  very  loath  to 
select  Pasquier.  It  rested  with  me  to  persuade  him  to  accept 
Bellart  or  Ravez,  but  on  the  contrary  I  used  all  my  influence 
to  conquer  his  repugnance. 

"  The  same  day  Louis  XVIII.  received  on  the  throne  the 
address  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Following  the  English 
custom,  it  was  only  the  royal  speech  in  another  form.  The 
heavy  phrases  of  Lally  and  some  of  Fontanes'  could  be 
recognised  in  it. 

"  I  had  met  in  the  Peers  M and  I  made  an  appointment 

with  him  to  go  to  ,  when  there  occurred,  not  within  my 

sight  but  very  close  to  me,  a  scene  which  I  must  mention 
because  it  resulted  in  the  final  separation  and  enmity  of  two 
important  men. 

"  The  nomination  of  Pasquier  had  been  an  unforgettable 
blow  to  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Firstly  because  it  strengthened  the 
Ministry  and  secondly  because  it  robbed  him  of  a  man  on 
whose  devotion  he  relied.  Eaten  up  with  desire  to  return  to 
the  head  of  affairs,  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  holding  in  reserve  a 
Ministry  all  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  King  on  the  day 
when  his  intrigues  should  compel  this  Prince  to  summon  him. 
His  Ministry  was  composed  of  Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  for  War, 
Mollien  for  Finance,  General  Maison  for  Police,  Bruno  de 
Boisgelin  for  the  Marine,  myself  for  the  Interior  and  Pasquier 
for  Justice. 

"  Furious  at  seeing  his  Keeper  of  the  Seals  snatched  from 
him  and  at  what  he  called  the  treachery  of  Pasquier,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  sought  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  anger 
in  public.  A  dinner  at  the  English  Embassy  offered  him  one. 
Members  of  Parliament,  Englishmen  of  the  highest  distinction 
like  Lord  Mansfield,  Tierney  and  Canning  were  there,  together 
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with  the  most  outstanding  men  of  the  Court  and  Government. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  found  the  place  and  audience  marvellously 
suited  to  the  scandal  he  intended  to  produce.  As  soon  as  the 
dinner  was  over  and  the  guests  had  left  the  table,  he  displayed 
an  agitation  which  was  noticed  by  all. 

M  This  is  the  moment  I  should  advise  anyone  to  choose  who 
wishes  to  know  what  is  really  this  man's  dominant  passion. 
He  only  eats  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Exhausted  by 
long  abstinence,  his  organs  are  violently  excited  by  food, 
of  which  in  this  way  he  consumes  a  considerable  quantity  at 
a  time.  The  result  is  that  after  dinner  his  face  becomes 
flushed,  his  eyes  blaze,  his  movements  are  sudden,  his  voice 
strengthens  and  he  gives  way,  like  a  woman,  to  the  necessity 
ot  speaking  what  is  in  his  mind.  Under  Napoleon  it  was  always 
after  dinner  that  he  let  fall  those  quips  which  were  the  cause  of 
his  disgrace,  and  it  was  also  while  taking  his  coffee  that  his 

amours  with caused  even  the  most  hardened  to  lower  their 

eyes ;  finally,  it  was  after  dinner  that,  after  leaving  the 
Ministry,  he  regularly  poured  out  his  abuse  of  Decazes  and 
M.  de  Richelieu. 

"  Hardly  had  he  escorted  the  British  Ambassadress  from 
the  table  to  her  drawing-room  when  he  began  a  series  of  attacks 
on  several  champions  of  the  Ministry  like  Barante  and  Lally. 
When  the  noise  he  was  making  had  drawn  around  him  a  good 
number  of  listeners  he  only  raised  his  voice  the  more,  declaim- 
ing against  and  even  abusing  the  Government.  Pasquier,  as 
President  of  the  Chamber,  began  to  look  embarrassed  and  held 
aloof,  listening  from  a  distance.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  seeing  him 
making  for  the  door,  at  once  cut  his  way  through  the  circle 
which  surrounded  him  and  blocked  his  path. 

"  '  M.  Pasquier,'  he  shouted,  '  you  can  take  what  I  said 
just  now  as  a  fact.  A  Minister  of  Police  is  nothing  but  a  black- 
guard, and  no  Chamber  can  have  anything  to  do  with  him 
without  degrading  itself. 

"  '  Monsieur,'  Pasquier  replied,  '  all  the  King's  Ministers 
seem  to  me  to  have  equal  rights  to  the  esteem  and  considera- 
tion of  the  public   and   the  Chambers,    and  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  draw  any  distinctions  between  them  in  this 
respect/ 

"  At  these  words,  Talleyrand's  anger  redoubled.  Pasquier, 
whose  carriage  had  just  been  announced,  made  his  escape,  and 
the  Prince,  with  an  exasperation  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
watched  the  departure  of  the  man  whose  presence  had  been 
the  secret  motive  for  the  whole  scene. 

"  While  news  of  this  was  spreading  through  Paris,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  rushed  to  see  Mme.  de  Lavel  in  order  to  relate  it 
in  his  own  way  and  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  deceiving  opinion 
by  a  lying  account.  I  deeply  regretted  having  refused  the 
Ambassador's  invitation,  and  the  following  morning  went  to 
see  the  Ministers  to  obtain  information.  The  affair  seemed 
serious,  and  it  had  been  received  in  the  same  way  by  all  the 
Ambassadors  and  foreigners.  All  had  testified  to  M.  de 
Richelieu  their  surprise  that  a  man  who,  after  having  twice 
been  a  King's  Minister  and  who  to-day  filled  one  of  the  most 
important  offices  of  the  Crown,  should  dare  to  use  such  language. 
The  Ministers  therefore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  ex- 
ample and  acting  with  severity,  but  they  were  held  back  by  a 
very  excusable  reluctance. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  could  not  bring  himself  to  strike  a  man  of 
whom  he  had  had  such  cause  to  complain,  and  Pasquier 
feared  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  ingratitude.  Two  courses 
were  suggested  :  one  to  deprive  M.  de  Talleyrand  of  his  position 
of  Grand  Chamberlain,  the  other  to  be  content  with  forbidding 
him  to  appear  at  Court.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
latter  would  be  adopted ;  they  were  still  hesitating  when  I 
left  for 

"  I  was  not  loath  to  abstain  from  influencing  the  ultimate 
decision,  although  I  knew  very  well  what  I  should  have  done 
in  the  place  of  these  men  who  were  still  hesitating.  On  my 
return  home  I  found  an  invitation  to  dine  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand on  the  following  day.  While  realising  how  my  refusal 
would  be  interpreted,  I  wrote  to  him  that,  as  I  was  expected 

at ,  I  should  be  unable  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  on 

the  following  day,  the  16th,  I  set  out. 
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"  Scarcely  was  I  in  my  carriage  than  politics  ceased  to  exist 
for  me.  What  I  felt  during  those  sixteen  leagues  will  never 
leave  my  memory.  I  was  distracted  ;  it  seemed  that  I  was 
about  to  decide  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  the  hour  of  a  great 
catastrophe  was  about  to  strike  for  me. 

"  I  arrived  on  a  beautiful  winter's  day  with  snow  covering 
the  ground.  M.  de  XX  came  into  the  drawing-room  to 
receive  me,  and  a  moment  later  his  wife  entered,  followed  by 
her  daughter-in-law.  The  latter's  emotion  was  indeed  as 
great  as  mine.  She  was  trembling.  Her  features  and  voice 
were  changed.  She  could  scarcely  stand  upright.  Happily 
her  father-in-law  was  so  noisy  and  talkative  and  asked  me  so 
many  questions,  to  which  he  replied  himself,  that  Mme.  de 
XX  was  able  to  recover  without  anything  being  noticed. 
The  whole  family  welcomed  me  with  warmth,  tact  and  courtesy. 
They  all  accompanied  me  to  my  room,  which  had  been  selected 
for  its  warmth,  as  they  had  remembered  that  I  feared  the  cold. 
I  was  then  shown  over  the  apartments.  As  we  passed  that  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  Mme.  de  XX  pointed  it  out  to  me,  but 
did  not  enter. 

"  When  the  hour  for  dinner  drew  near  everyone  withdrew 
to  dress.  My  toilet  was  soon  finished  and  I  hurried  down  to 
the  drawing-room  in  the  hope  that  Mme.  de  XX  would  join  me. 
After  a  wait  of  half  an  hour  she  appeared,  but  so  distressed  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak.  I  was  about  to  fall  at  her  feet  when 
she  offered  me  her  hand  and  thanked  me  in  a  stifled  voice  for 
coming  to  .     I  was  about  to  take  her  in  my  arms. 

"  '  Stop  !  '  she  said.  '  They  may  come  in  and  we  should 
be  lost.' 

"  ■  The  moments  are  precious,'  I  replied.  '  The  day  after 
to-morrow  I  am  leaving  you.  I  must  see  you  alone.  Tell  me 
how  I  am  to  do  so.' 

"  '  Listen,'  she  said.  '  To-morrow  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
paying  visits  in  the  Chateau.  Come  to  me  openly  an  hour 
before  dinner.  It  will  seem  quite  natural  for  you  to  include 
me  in  your  calls.' 

"  We  were  interrupted  and  the  drawing-room  filled.     The 
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company  consisted  of  the  father-  and  mother-in-law  of  Mme. 
de  XX,  her  mother,  grandfather  and  uncle.  I  made  great 
efforts  during  and  after  the  meal,  and  was  closely  questioned 
as  to  what  had  happened  at  Stuart's  between  Talleyrand  and 
Pasquier.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  retired.  As  soon  as  I  was 
alone,  my  thoughts  turned  first  to  the  position  of  Mme.  de 
XX  and  all  the  good  I  could  do  for  her.  She  had  around 
her  neither  support,  guide  nor  protector.  .  .  .* 

"  As  she  had  often  told  me  herself,  it  was  a  brother,  a  mother, 
all  she  lacked,  that  she  hoped  to  find  in  me.  I  was  therefore 
only  opening  my  heart  to  a  poor  dove  seeking  refuge  there.  I 
was  preventing  from  going  astray  a  young,  ravishing  and  noble 
creature  whom  despair  might  drive  to  great  evils.  With  these 
thoughts  I  went  to  sleep.  My  sleep  was  short.  When  they 
came  into  my  room  I  was  awake,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
return  of  daylight.  As  soon  as  my  shutters  had  been  opened 
I  saw  the  rays  of  a  splendid  winter  sun  reflected  by  the  snow 
covering  the  hills.  From  my  window  the  view  stretched  over 
a  charming  valley  in  which  the  river  wound. 

"  I  know  no  situation  or  preoccupation  which  hinders  the 
enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  I  stood  long  con- 
templating this  one.  The  spectacle  of  Nature  always  leads  me 
to  meditation.  The  kind  of  exaltation  it  causes  in  me  is  that 
of  religion.  I  look  into  the  depths  of  my  soul  fearing  to  find 
it  no  longer  worthy  of  the  experience.  I  feel  that,  if  man 
ceases  to  be  the  noblest  and  best  of  creatures,  the  whole  of 
Nature  will  condemn  him  as  a  being  inadequate  to  fulfil  his 
true  vocation. 

"  M.  de  XX  soon  came  to  awake  me  from  my  reverie  and, 
by  a  rather  abrupt  transition,  brought  me  back  to  politics  and 
M.  de  Talleyrand.  I  did  my  best  to  sustain  the  dialogue,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  left,  dressed  quickly  and  hurried  to  the  draw- 
ing-room.    A f  was  waiting  for  me.     She  blushed  and  her 

eyes  grew  wet  when  she  saw  me.     I  hastened  to  kiss  her  hand, 


*  Ten  lines  suppressed. 

|  This  initial  is  not  that  of  the  Christian  name  employed  hence- 
forward by  M.  Mole.     (Editor's  note.) 
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when  her  mother  entered  after  me  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

"  After  breakfast  there  was  talk  of  going  out.  M.  de  XX 
showed  me  the  garden/ which  was  his  own  work,  and  then 
told  me  that  as  he  felt  tired  he  would  leave  his  daughter-in-law 

and  M ,  the  uncle  of  A ,  to  take  me  to  see  the  superb 

view  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  hill.  M.  de 
XX,  thinking  me  destined  to  form  a  Ministry  with  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  attain  a  position  of  great  influence  over  the 
latter,  was  full  of  anxiety  to  attract  me  to  his  house  by  every 
possible  means  and  to  form  a  close  relationship  with  me. 

"  Nothing  in  my  life  can  compare  with  this  walk.  The 
woman  I  adored  was  on  my  arm  and  I  felt  her  falter.  I  saw  that 
she  was  as  bewildered  as  I .  We  walked  across  the  snow  without 
speaking  a  word  to  each  other,  answering  her  uncle  as  best  we 
could.  My  heart  was  beating  so  violently  that  I  could  scarcely 
keep  on.  I  should  have  liked  to  prolong  this  walk  and  silence  to 
the  end  of  my  days.  We  returned,  however,  after  a  walk  of 
two  hours,  without  having  been  able  to  speak  to  one  another 

a  single  word  that  A 's  uncle  could  not  hear.      And  yet 

there  was  nothing  more  to  tell.  Besides,  at  five  o'clock,  that 
is  to  say  in  a  very  short  time,  I  was  to  visit  her. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Chateau  clock  gave  the  signal  I  rushed  to 
her  room,  where  I  found  her  sitting  at  a  table  covered  with 
books,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands.  I  was  about  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet  when  she  stopped  me. 

"  '  Sit  down,'  she  said,  '  and  let  us  talk  seriously.' 

"  She  then  began  to  paint  in  vivid  colours  her  isolation  from 
the  world  and  the  dreadful  marriage  she  had  contracted. 

"  ■  You  have  received  from  heaven,'  she  said,  '  the  mission 
of  saving  me  from  all  the  traps,  dangers,  and  misfortunes 
which  threaten  me.' 

"  She  spoke  volubly  and  as  though  she  were  afraid  to  hear 
my  reply.  It  was  obvious  also  that  she  was  seeking  to  gain 
time  and  to  put  off  the  moment  of  an  avowal  which  she  could 
no  longer  hold  back.     We  heard  a  noise  in  the  corridor. 

"  '  Someone  is  coming  !  '  she  said. 
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" '  You  see,'  I  replied,  '  I  have  not  been  able  to  answer  a 
single  word.  For  the  sake  of  all  our  future  don't  let  me  go 
without  seeing  you  again.  My  horses  are  ordered  for  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Yes,  you  must  receive  me  this  evening 
after  everyone  has  retired.  If  you  refuse  me  you  do  not  love 
me  ;   you  have  never  loved  me.' 

"  A ,  paler  than  death,  maintained  a  long  silence. 

" '  All  right,'  she  went  on  at  last  in  a  serious  and  solemn 
tone,  '  if  you  give  me  now  your  word  of  honour  that  you  will 
not  address  to  me  a  single  word  that  I  cannot  and  should  not 
hear.  Very  well,  knock  three  times  on  this  privy  door  when 
all  is  silent  in  the  Chateau  and  I  will  come  and  open 
it' 

"  As  she  was  concluding  her  mother  entered.  I  at  once 
engaged  the  latter's  attention  and  finally  offered  her  my  arm 
to  conduct  her  to  the  drawing-room,  whither  the  dinner-bell 
was  summoning  us. 

"  Happy  are  those  whose  lives  are  passed  in  peace,  for  whom 
troubles  are  never  too  bitter  and  pleasures  never  too  burning  ; 
happy  those  whose  wounds  are  healed  or  whose  memories  are 
blotted  out !  Let  us  finish  this  story,  although  it  costs  me 
torture  to-day  and  my  pen  slips  from  my  fingers  at  every 
moment. 

*  At  six  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  table.     A 's  features 

were  drawn,  as  though  she  had  just  risen  from  a  long  illness. 
She  ate  nothing  and  feigned  a  violent  headache.  After  dinner 
she  went  to  the  piano  and  was  beginning  to  play  my  favourite 
airs  when  her  father-in-law  insisted  upon  her  joining  our  game 
of  billiards  and  took  her  for  his  partner.  She  no  longer  looked 
at  me.  When  I  spoke  she  scarcely  answered,  and  every 
moment  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  swooning. 

M  At  eleven  I  took  my  leave.     Everyone  except  A urged 

me  to  stay  a  day  longer.  Once  in  my  room  I  began  to  count 
the  minutes  in  an  indescribable  fever  of  impatience.  With 
my  ear  glued  to  the  wall  I  waited  for  the  last  sounds,  which 
precede  the  general  sleep  of  a  household,  to  cease.  About 
half-past  twelve  I  thought  that  all  was  silent.     I  left  my  room. 
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Reaching  hers,  I  had  not  given  the  second  knock  before  the 
door  opened. 

"  '  You  remember  your  promise  ?  '  said  A . 

"  '  Yes,'  I  replied. 

" '  Come  in,  then/  she  said,  and  went  back  to  sit  down  on 
a  little  sofa  placed  beside  the  bed. 

"  Nothing  can  ever  convey  an  idea  of  the  melancholy, 
passionate  charm  which  hung  about  her  whole  person.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  nigligi  of  one  about  to  go  to  bed.  The 
pallor  of  her  skin  mingled  with  the  whiteness  of  her  garments. 
Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  tears,  some  of  which  still  hung 
upon  her  cheeks.  I  had  sat  down  beside  her  and,  for  the  first 
time,  I  dared  to  clasp  her  to  my  breast.  I  admired  and  adored- 
I  was  intoxicated  and  overwhelmed  in  the  presence  of  this 
ideal  creature  who,  in  the  middle  of  my  life,  filled  me  with 
transports  which  my  reason  justified  and  yet  with  which  my 
stormy  youth  could  show  nothing  comparable.  We  did  not 
drain  the  cup,  for  the  charm  was  inexhaustible ;  but  soon  I  felt 
all  my  self-control  deserting  me.  All  my  resolutions,  if  any 
still  existed,  vanished.     The  one  who  had  thought  himself  a 

guide  became  a  slave  and  I  saw  the  moment  when  A 's 

youth  would  take  fright  at  transports  which  no  longer  contained 
any  idea  of  protection. 

"  Through  these  transports,  as  new  to  me  as  to  the  ideal 
creature  who  was  their  object,  I  suddenly  felt  the  need  to  go 
back  with  her  to  her  cradle,  to  ask  her  to  give  me  an  account 
of  a  life  hardly  begun,  a  past  but  of  yesterday.  I  held  her 
hands  in  mine.  Her  head  rested  on  my  shoulder.  All  her 
features  breathed  that  peace  and  languor  which  are  like  a 
memory  of  heaven.  Suddenly  she  tore  herself  from  my  arms 
and  stood  before  me. 

'  Can  you  be  capable,'  she  said,  '  of  humiliating  me  to 
the  extent  of  employing  violence  !  Ah  !  Could  I  have  been 
deceived  in  you  !  ' 

"  Sobs  interrupted  her  and  I  was  myself  in  a  state  impossible 
to  describe.  I  tried  to  reassure  her,  calm  her,  and  could  only 
find  the  most  passionate  and  burning  words.     Meanwhile,  she 
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had  allowed  me  to  come  near  her  again  and  soon  she  realised 
that  the  excess  of  my  delirium  only  proved  the  excess  of  my 
love. 

"  As  this  struggle  continued  I  began  to  feel  her  nerves  shake 
and  her  strength  ebb,  when,  pushing  me  back  gently,  she  said  : 

"  *  Listen.  We  must  put  an  end  to  this  situation.  I  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer  without  dying.  You  must  owe  nothing 
but  to  me  alone.  The  bond  uniting  me  to  you  must  be  freely 
made  because  it  must  be  eternal.  Leave  me  then  to  collect 
myself  and  recover  a  little  calm  that  my  sacrifice  may  be  the 
more  voluntary.  Leave  me  to  ask  of  God  beforehand  a  pardon 
I  do  not  deserve.  Agree  to  this  mingling  of  religion  and  love. 
If  I  know  you  aright,  you  are  not  of  those  who  would  ridicule  it.' 

"  I  could  no  longer  believe  my  ears.  I  wondered  whether 
she  who  was  speaking  to  me  was  angel,  woman  or  child. 

Nothing  like  it  had  ever  occurred  to  my  imagination.      A 

covered  her  face  with  her  hands ;  then  after  a  few  moments  of 
silence  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven*  lowered  them  to  mine 
and,  holding  out  her  hand  to  me,  said  in  a  voice  that  I  could 
only  just  hear  : 

"  ■  Friend,  I  am  yours  !  ' 

"  All  the  generosity  and  tenderness  the  heart  can  contain 
mingled  with  the  most  devoted  and  most  ardent  of  passions 
to  tell  me  to  consecrate  myself  without  reserve  to  the  weak 
and  pure  being  who  was  uniting  herself  to  me.  I  wanted 
to  go  back  with  her  to  her  cradle  that  she  might  put  her 
memories  in  communion  with  mine  before  we  began  a  new 
life  together.  She  began  at  once  a  story  whose  recital  made 
me  burn.  She  herself  was  eager  to  tell  me  all  she  had  done, 
thought  or  felt  since  her  birth. 

"'I  want  you  to  know  me  well,'  she  said,  '  that  you  may 
begin  me  over  again.  The  only  price  I  ask  for  my  love  is  to 
be  taken  as  your  pupil.' 

"  Now  she  pictured  for  me  the  games  and  troubles  of  her 
childhood,  now  the  dreams  of  her  early  youth,  now  the  circum- 
stances of  her  disastrous  marriage.  She  concluded  by  ad- 
mitting me  to  all  the  secrets  of  her  present  griefs  and  of  the 
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elegant  depravity  with  which  she  was  surrounded ;  and  with 
all  this  she  mingled  ignorance  and  surprise,  the  transports,  the 
astonishments  and  the  caresses  of  a  soul  of  twenty  loving  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  fact,  all  the  graces,  all  the  childishness  of 
the  most  tender  age  which  contrasted  with  the  gravity  and 
sadness  of  her  words,  often  with  the  strength  and  breadth  of 
her  reflections.  The  hours  flew  by  unheeded ;  the  Chateau 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  five  and  the  post-horses  could  be 
heard.  We  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  caution.  Both 
preferred   death   to   separation.     Seeing,   however,    that   the 

fatal   moment  was  approaching,  A took  from  her  neck 

and  placed  round  mine  two  tiny  crosses,  one  of  bronze  and  the 
other  of  gold. 

"  '  Happier  than  1/  she  said,  '  they  will  never  leave  you. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  but  you  for  whom  I  could  break 
the  most  sacred  oath  without  disloyalty.' 

"  Then  she  told  me  that  these  two  crosses  had  been  given  to 
her,  one  by  an  English  nun  who  had  brought  her  up  and  the 
second  by  a  woman  who  had  taken  the  place  of  her  mother 
during  the  tortures  of  her  ghastly  accident.     The  latter  bore 

an  inscription  recalling    the  miracle  by  which  A had 

escaped  death. 

"  '  You  know,'  she  added,  smiling, '  that  your  A is  super- 
stitious. I  have  always  believed  that  I  should  draw  down  the 
divine  curse  upon  myself  if  I  ever  separated  myself,  alive, 
from  these  two  symbols  of  the  redemption.  But  now  I  shall 
be  wearing  them  on  your  breast  instead  of  mine,  so  that  the 
eye  of  God  himself  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  us. 
The  oath  I  have  taken  is  yours  also,  and  we  will  keep  it 
together.' 

"  The  noise  we  heard  at  this  moment  frightened  A .    I 

dashed  to  the  door  and  hurried  back  to  my  room,  where  I 
arrived  too  late.  My  valet  and  the  household  groom  were 
there  before  me.  The  groom,  an  old  retainer,  had  all  the  look 
of  a  fellow  accustomed  in  such  circumstances  to  sell  his  silence. 
I  slipped  the  purchase-money  into  his  hand.  Everything  in 
this  house  breathed  corruption.     At  the  moment  of  leaving  I 
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would  have  given  my  blood  to  snatch   A away  and   fly 

with  her  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth.  Alas  !  I  should  have 
proposed  it  to  her  I  am  sure  had  I  not  felt  myself  so  necessary 
to  my  daughters.  A  sign  from  me  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  her  follow  me.  But  our  destinies  were  to  be  accomplished 
otherwise. 

14  The  day,  and  one  of  the  finest,  was  beginning  to  appear 
when  I  got  into  my  carriage.  It  was  freezing  hard  and  a 
radiant  sun  was  rising  in  the  east.  My  soul  was  unequal  to 
its  present  happiness  and  the  promise  of  the  future.  ...  I 
arrived  in  Paris  without  having  yet  realised  that  I  was  on 

earth.    The  next  day  A wrote  to  me,  and  each  day  a  long 

letter  from  her  perpetuated  and  renewed  my  enchantment. 
She  expressed  in  them  all  the  magic  of  her  impressions,  and 
wanted  me  to  direct  her  faculties  and  slightest  inclinations. 
She  suffered  from  her  ignorance  of  so  many  things,  showed  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  learn,  and  asked  me  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  she  could  do  so,  twenty  courses  at  the  same  time. 

"  It  has  often  been  observed  that  lovers  resemble  one  another 
even  in  looks.     It  is  the  cult  of  passion,  than  which  nothing  is 

better  or  more  beautiful.      Already  A had  grasped  every 

phase  of  my  mind,  divined  all  my  habits,  and  had  no  longer  any 
tastes  apart  from  mine,  any  sensibility  other  than  mine.  Her 
soul  was  a  repetition  of  mine.  Her  very  style  reproduced  the 
most  common  and  characteristic  turns  of  mine.     She  fulfilled 

those  tender  words  which  she  addressed  to  me  at .  '  You 

shall  be  my  father,  my  mother,  my  tender  husband/      We 

tried  to  find  some  means  of  bringing  me  back  to ,  but  had 

to  wait  until  her  family  returned  to  Paris,  which  was  not  until 
the  middle  of  December/' 


CHAPTER  XII 

Count  Mol£  at  Talleyrand's — Mt'zy  succeeds  d'Herbouville  at  the 
Posts — The  financial  law — Povrard — Baring  and  Labouchere — 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies'  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech 
— The  Robert  affair — The  electoral  law — M.  Mole's  role — Written 
speeches — Individual  liberty  laws — The  censorship  and  repression 
of  Press  offences  (1817) — Debate  on  the  electoral  law— -Cuvier 
government  commissary — Decorations — Individual  amnesties — 
Pasquier  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  succession  to  M.  Dam- 
bray — De  Serre  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Debate 
and  voting  on  the  Press  law — The  system  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

"  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  hurried  to  see  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He 
was  only  too  willing  to  receive  me,  and  yet  it  was  easy  for  me  to 
see  that  he  thought  I  had  left  in  order  not  to  be  present  at  the 
dinner  at  which  he  had  affected  to  collect  the  Court  and  the 
town.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the  First  Gentleman 
of  the  Chamber  forbidding  him  to  appear  at  Court,  and  had 
just  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  King,  in  which  he  told 
him  plainly  that  he  was  the  most  ungrateful  of  kings  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  prince  could  not  take  exception  to  any 
expression  and  above  all  could  not  consider  himself  insulted. 
He  read  me  these  two  letters  and  gave  me  a  detailed  account 
of  all  that  had  passed  during  my  absence,  accusing  M.  Pasquier 
of  having  distorted  and  poisoned  what  he  had  said  at  Stuart's 
in  his  report  to  the  Ministers. 

"  '  How  could  the  President  of  a  Chamber/  he  added, 
'  lower  himself  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard  to  the  police  ? 
How  could  he  become  a  spy  and  tale-bearer  ?  ' 

"  It  was  no  use  for  me  to  repeat  to  him  the  stupidity  of  this 
reproach  and  tell  him  that  neither  the  Ministry  nor  the  public 
could  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  any  detail  of  a  scene 
which  had  been  witnessed  by  so  many.  He  only  calmed  down 
when  I  suggested  that  I  should  speak  of  it  to  M.  Pasquier, 

358 
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and  draw  from  him  information  which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
nearer  their  mutual  satisfaction  and  reconciliation.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  less  angry  with  Pasquier  than  at  his  fear  of 
losing  him.  I  hurried  to  warn  the  latter  that  he  might  take 
steps  either  to  appease  this  dangerous  enemy  or  to  reply  to 
his  calumnies.  Pasquier  did  not  hesitate ;  while  frankly 
regretting  having  quarrelled  with  a  man  in  whose  chances  of 
returning  to  power  he  had  such  good  reason  to  believe,  he 
begged  me  to  repeat  to  him,  on  his  behalf,  all  the  explanations 
that  I  had  given  him  on  my  own  initiative  and  wished  especially 
to  avoid  an  interview  which  might  have  compromised  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Ministry  whose  ranks  he  believed  he  was  about 
to  enter. 

"  Mme.  Edmund  de  Perigord  was  at  her  uncle's  when  I 
returned.  On  learning  that  Pasquier  was  throwing  over  the 
patronage  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  her  rage  was  such  as  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  in  a  woman,  even  in  the  street.  Her 
face  was  livid  and  she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Instead 
of  replying  to  her  abuse  I  turned  my  back  on  her  and  with  an 
impassive  face  continued  to  address  M.  de  Talleyrand  as  if  we 
had  been  alone.  This  made  her  weep  with  rage  and  she  looked 
ready  to  devour  me.  At  the  same  time  I  read  in  her  uncle's 
face  and  appearance  that  he  would  never  forgive  me  any  more 
than  he  could  Pasquier.  We  separated  coldly  and  politely,  as 
one  salutes  with  a  drawn  sword. 

"  From  this  moment  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  all  his  clique  let 
loose  their  anger  against  me.  While  accusing  me  of  disloyalty, 
they  deplored  my  loss  as  that  of  a  man  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
Bruno  de  Boisgelin,  who  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  saw  only 
through  my  eyes  and  professed  for  me  an  admiration  the 
absurdity    of   which   fortunately    only   recoiled    on   himself, 

suddenly    ceased    to    see    me.     His    mistress,  ,  entirely 

devoted  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  insisted  on  this.  Bruno 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Ultras  together  with  Castel- 
lane  who,  true  to  his  character,  hid  it  as  long  as  he  could  so 
as  to  betray  us  as  long  as  possible.  He  reported  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  all  that  happened  at  our  full  meetings  and  especially 
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at  our  Committee  of  Seven.  In  the  end  his  position  among  us 
became  unbearable  and  he  told  us,  not  without  embarrassment, 
of  his  defection. 

"  Another  important  and  delicate  affair  was  occupying  my 
mind  about  the  same  time.  The  Posts  and  their  secrets  were 
in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  of  the  Ministry.  M.  de  Richelieu 
had  chosen  M.  d'Herbouville  without  knowing  him.  A  Demo- 
crat under  the  Revolution  and  under  Napoleon  ;  a  supple  and 
zealous  Prefect  at  Lyons  and  An  vers,  M.  d'Herbouville  had 
ranged  himself  with  the  Princes  and  Court  and  was  trying  to 
rehabilitate  himself  in  their  esteem  by  his  exaggerated  devo- 
tion. All  letters,  even  those  of  the  Ministers,  were  opened,  and 
the  secrets  they  enclosed  communicated  to  Monsieur  and  his 
committee  with  amazing  audacity.  The  party  pamphlets 
were  hawked  by  the  mail-couriers  all  over  the  kingdom. 

"  This  scandal  became  so  flagrant  that  M.  de  Richelieu  lost 
patience  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Decazes,  who  was 
biding  his  time,  proposed  to  replace  d'Herbouville  by  the 
Prince  de  Broglie,  whom  neither  M.  de  Richelieu  nor  Laine 
held  in  esteem.  Nevertheless  he  was  about  to  triumph  over 
their  weakness  when  a  visit  from  me  to  the  Duke  decided 
another  choice. 

"  *  Do  you  not  feel,'  I  said,  '  the  importance  of  the  position 
you  are  about  to  dispose  of  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
violation  of  the  Post  can  ever  be  of  sufficient  expediency  to 
justify  its  immorality  and  odium ;  but  at  least  it  is  essential 
that  Decazes  should  not  use  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  his 
reputation  and  favour  under  the  pretext  of  reasons  of  state. 
The  Prince  de  Broglie  is  nothing  more  than  his  tool.  Have  we 
not  seen  him  degrade  himself  in  the  Chamber  by  the  espionage 
he  practised  there  ?  If  you  give  him  the  Posts,  he  will  use 
them  in  the  service  of  the  favourite.  You  will  see  Decazes 
entertaining  the  King  with  all  the  family  secrets ;  and  how  are 
you  to  know  that  alleged  intercepted  letters  shown  to  the  King 
might  not  one  day  serve  personal  passions  and  influence  the 
greatest  events  ?  ' 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  agreed  with    me  that  this   means  of 
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information,  with  regard  to  which  a  belief  persists  that  govern- 
ments cannot  do  without  it,  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
character  too  independent  and  too  far  above  suspicion. 

" '  I  can  understand,'  he  said,  '  that  the  Prince  de  Broglie 
is  unsuitable,  but  I  know  no  one  else  and  I  have  decided  to 
get  rid  of  this  d'Herbouville,  who  has  the  impudence  to  open 
my  letters.' 

"  Mezy  occurred  to  me  and  I  suggested  him.  Here  it  is 
my  turn  to  justify  myself,  since  Mezy  fell  so  far  short  of  my 
expectations  and  showed  himself  so  unworthy  of  the  way  in 
which  I  served  him. 

"  I  had  always  known  him  as  a  man  of  integrity,  and  I 
knew  of  no  other  fault  in  him  than  a  slanderous  and  chatter- 
ing tongue.  A  councillor  in  the  Parliament  preceding  the 
Revolution,  he  was  esteemed  by  all  his  old  colleagues,  had 
left  favourable  memories  in  the  department  of  L'Aube  where 
he  was  Prefect  in  1814,  and  was  loved  in  the  department  of 
Le  Nord,  where  he  was  at  present  administrating.  But  his 
most  valuable  quality  in  my  eyes  was  that  he  did  not  know 
Decazes  and  was  not  known  to  him.  I  therefore  indicated 
him  to  M.  de  Richelieu,  saying  I  could  answer  for  him. 

"  One  circumstance  which  might  have  opened  my  eyes  was 
that  Decazes,  instead  of  pressing  for  the  Prince  de  Broglie 
and  rejecting  Mezy,  readily  abandoned  the  former  and  at 
once  agreed  to  accept  the  latter  on  trial,  as  he  said,  and  on 
my  recommendation.  This  was  not  natural,  and  I  ought  to 
have  looked  for  the  reason.  I  should  then  have  found  that 
Pasquier,  who  had  known  Mezy  much  better  and  longer  than 
I  had,  promised  Decazes  that  he  would  make  him  one  of  his 
devotees.  Mezy's  old  and  unchanging  intimacy  with  the 
Abbe  Louis  also  ought  to  have  made  me  think ;  but  I  allowed 
my  mind  to  be  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  Mezy,  owing  his  place 
to  the  Duke  and  myself,  would  remain  devoted  to  us.  In 
affairs  I  had,  and  perhaps  still  have,  the  fault  of  relying  too 
much  on  gratitude.  Few  faithful  adherents  are  to  be  found 
amongst  those  one  emancipates  ;  the  loyal  ones  are  those  who 
always  have  need  of  us. 
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"  My  illusion  was  prolonged  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Director 
of  the  Post  was  two  days  before  he  consented  to  accept,  because 
the  secret  functions  of  the  position  were  repugnant  to  him. 
Again  it  was  I  who  overcame  his  scruples.  It  will  be  seen 
later  how  far  I  had  cause  to  congratulate  myself. 

"  I  take  up  again  the  account  of  the  session  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  it,  but  will  return  later  to  matters  and  details  which 
are  too  painful  to  mingle  with  another  story.  Since  the  second 
return  of  the  King,  every  session  seemed  to  open  under  the 
most  disquieting  auspices.  Already  the  fall  of  the  Ministry 
could  be  foreseen  as  soon  as  it  had  completed  the  work  of 
our  emancipation.  It  was  judged  and  condemned  by  all 
parties,  who  attacked  and  supported  it  in  turn,  according  as 
they  feared  to  see  it  fall  too  soon  or  become  too  deeply  rooted. 

"It  will  perhaps  be  asked  how  I  could  attach  myself  to  such 
a  tottering  Ministry  and  finally  consent  to  join  it.  It  was  not 
only  my  deep  veneration  for  M.  de  Richelieu  that  decided  me  ; 
it  was  as  a  Frenchman,  as  a  citizen,  that  I  did  not  hesitate. 
The  Ministers  sincerely  desired  the  country's  welfare,  and 
unfortunately  I  saw  no  one  who  could  be  considered  preferable. 
Experience  teaches  us  to  be  content  with  the  best  available 
and  to  choose  among  men,  as  among  things,  the  best  they  can 
offer.  In  difficult  times  timid  spirits  can  only  criticise  and 
hold  aloof,  but  the  ship  would  perish  if,  during  the  storm,  every- 
one clung  to  that  philosophy  which  confines  its  admiration  to 
an  echo. 

"  The  fact  is  that  since  July  181 5  no  progress  had  been 
made  towards  consolidation.  On  the  contrary,  the  imprudent 
threats  and  declamations  of  the  Royalists  had  more  than  ever 
split  the  French  into  two  nations,  and  everything  pointed  to  a 
struggle  between  them  as  soon  as  the  control  offered  by  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  armies  ceased. 

"  '  Never  mind,'  I  said  to  the  due  de  Richelieu.  '  That 
should  in  no  way  cause  you  to  relax  your  efforts,  for  the  first 
duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  emancipate  his  country  from  all  foreign 
domination,  even  though  that  same  country  should  then  tear 
open  its  breast  with  its  own  hands.' 
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"  These  sentiments  were  indeed  M.  de  Richelieu's.  No  one 
has  carried  pride  in  being  a  Frenchman  further  than  he,  but  he 
broached  this  question  with  a  kind  of  terror.  Laine,  whose 
influence  with  him  was  increasing  every  day,  was  little  fitted 
to  give  him  confidence,  and  Decazes  was  surrounding  these  two 
men,  whom  he  was  planning  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  without  them,  with  hidden  traps. 

"  The  first  law  presented  in  the  Deputies  was  the  Financial 
Law,  which  had  been  awaited  with  anxiety.  It  was  known 
that  a  loan  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions  would  be  required 
to  pay  off  our  ransom  to  Europe.  The  most  absurd  and 
alarming  plans  had  been  circulated.  There  had  even  been 
talk  of  mortgaging  all  property  having  a  fixed  market  value 
such  as  the  assignats.  Fortunately  an  intriguer  and  jobber, 
notorious  for  the  vicissitudes  of  his  astonishing  fortune — 
Ouvrard,  in  fact — came  forward  to  offer  the  Government  to 
raise  a  loan  of  all  the  money  it  required  from  the  best  houses  of 
England  and  Europe.  Ouvrard's  plan  struck  me  as  insane 
when  it  was  shown  to  me,  but  there  was  no  better  course  open 
than  to  make  use  of  its  author.  He  left  for  London  like  a 
lost  child ;  without  any  established  character  or  any  title,  but 
after  receiving  secret  instructions  from  Decazes  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  good  Corvetto  had  handed  over  the  whole 
conduct  of  this  great  transaction  to  Decazes,  who  took  it  up  from 
the  outset  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm .  Wellington ,  who  had 
taken  Ouvrard's  house,  saw  him  often,  and  his  weakness  for 
adventurers  inevitably  drew  him  to  this  man,  who  was  indeed, 
it  must  be  admitted,  one  of  the  most  seductive. 

"  Ouvrard  brought  back  with  him  Baring  and  Labouchere, 
who  together  perhaps  possessed  more  money  than  any 
sovereign.  These  two  bankers,  emboldened  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  full  of  confidence  in  him,  were  interviewed  by 
the  Ministers.  The  notoriety  this  caused  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discontent  in  Laffitte  and  all  the  Paris  bankers. 
They  would  dearly  have  liked  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  vast 
operations  which  were  in  course  of  preparation,  and  yet  they 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  their  resources  did  not  permit 
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them  to  do  without  the  foreign  bankers.  They  resigned 
themselves,  therefore,  to  association  with  them,  thus  sup- 
porting in  the  Chamber  the  proposal  presented  by  Corvetto. 

"  This  consisted  in  raising  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions 
which  the  Government  would  be  free  to  handle  provided  that 
a  return  was  made.  For  the  rest,  Corvetto's  speech  professed 
the  soundest  principles  with  regard  to  public  credit.  He 
announced  his  intention  of  religiously  meeting  all  past  debts, 
doubling  the  grant  to  the  sinking-fund  by  ear-marking  for  it 
a  considerable  part  of  the  State  properties  and  allowing  this 
ingenious  and  powerful  instrument  of  modern  government  all 
possible  development  and  play.  The  budget  of  181 7  amounted 
to  1,088,294,947  francs,  a  considerable  increase  upon  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  Ministry  explained  this  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  deficits  of  1814,  1815  and  1816, 
and  proposed  to  meet  it  by  a  further  increase  of  the  property 
tax  and  by  some  indirect  taxation.  The  Financial  Law  was 
sent  back  to  the  departments  and  the  Chamber  resumed  its 
other  labours. 

"  Its  address  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech  was  significant 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  of  the  Peers.  It  openly 
acclaimed  the  ordinance  of  September  5th,  and  clearly  expressed 
its  uneasiness  about  the  new  Concordat.  This  had  been  drafted 
chiefly  by  de  Serre,  who  on  this  point  began  to  separate  himself 
from  the  Ministers.  The  famine  was  causing  them  daily 
increasing  embarrassment.  In  several  places  the  people  had 
begun  to  rebel,  and  a  few  riots,  the  most  serious  of  which  broke 
out  at  Toulouse,  although  promptly  repressed,  revealed  alarm- 
ing symptoms.  The  Royalist  opposition  thought  the  moment 
favourable  to  propose  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  an  inquiry  into 
what  had  passed  at  the  last  elections  ;  but  the  proposal  was  so 
badly  drafted  that  very  few  members  ventured  to  support  it. 

"  To  keep  our  Chamber  occupied  Laine  brought  in,  as  a 
sequel  to  the  resolution  that  had  been  adopted  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  a  proposal  to  authorise  ecclesiastical 
establishments  to  receive  as  donations,  or  to  acquire  property 
and  government  stock.    Almost  at  the  same  time  he  put  before 
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the  Deputies  the  law  to  determine  our  mode  of  procedure  as 
a  judiciary  court.  Laine  refrained  from  explaining  its  motives, 
which  he  said  had  been  made  sufficiently  clear  in  his  report. 
But  November  29th  saw  the  opening  of  a  much  more  im- 
portant session  ;  that  during  which  appeared  the  report  on 
the  petition  of  Robert's  daughter  and  the  presentation  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  famous  electoral  law. 

"  I  will  begin  with  the  petition.  Decazes  had  had  the  man 
Robert  arrested  in  Rouen,  by  virtue  of  the  discretionary  power 
which  the  Chamber  had  confided  to  him,  as  author  and  dis- 
seminator of  a  libel  equally  harmful  to  the  King  and  the 
Ministers.  This  Robert  was  one  of  those  deserters  from  the 
revolutionary  party  to  whom  the  Royalists  were  so  shamelessly 
opening  their  ranks. 

"  I  was  present  at  the  reading  of  Paillac  de  Loynes'  report 
on  the  petition  of  Robert's  daughter,  who  protested  against 
the  arbitrary  arrest  of  her  father.  It  was  interrupted  by  the 
clamour  of  the  Right  shouting  for  the  reading  of  the  petition 
itself ;  so  that  the  Chamber  might  hear  this  violent  diatribe 
against  Decazes,  whom  it  accused  of  abuse  of  power  and  an 
attempt  against  individual  liberty.  Then  la  Bourdonnaye 
made  a  violent  speech,  ending  with  a  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  should  demand  from  the  Minister  of 
Police  explanations  in  writing  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  brothers 
Robert.  Paillac  de  Loynes  gave  an  account  of  what  had  already 
passed  between  the  President  of  the  Commission  and  the 
Minister  of  Police.  The  first  had  written  to  the  second  to 
obtain  information,  and  the  second  had  replied  with  an  in- 
vitation to  appear  at  the  Ministry  to  inspect,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  them,  all  the  documents  except  such  as 
must  from  their  nature  remain  secret.  The  President,  who 
belonged  to  the  Right,  went,  and,  after  turning  over  the 
voluminous  pile  of  printed  matter  and  evidence,  had  asked 
for  the  official  communication,  which  the  Minister  refused. 

"  This  revelation  caused  considerable  stir.  A  discussion 
began  as  to  how  far  the  Ministers  were  obliged  to  satisfy  the 
interpellations  of  the  Chambers.     Soon,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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growing  exasperation,  the  Left  and  Centre  called  for  the 
closure ;  the  Right  objecting  furiously  and  wishing  to  prolong 
a  debate  which  it  saw  was  embarrassing  to  the  favourite.  The 
din  became  overpowering,  and  Pasquier,  still  new  to  his  presi- 
dential functions,  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"  At  last  he  put  the  closure  to  the  vote.  The  result  was 
doubtful,  and  the  Right  claimed  an  individual  call-over. 
Pasquier  repeated  the  vote,  and  after  having  taken  the  advice 
of  his  four  secretaries,  declared  the  closure  adopted.  Shouts 
of  '  L'appel  nominal '  broke  out  afresh,  and  several  members  of 
the  Right  protested,  declaring  that  the  result  of  the  voting 
could  not  be  properly  judged  as  the  light  was  failing  and  the 
chandeliers  had  not  been  lit. 

"  Pasquier,  in  despair,  tried  to  stammer  out  a  summing-up  of 
the  various  proposals  that  had  been  made,  and  was  about  to 
put  them  to  the  vote  when  the  whole  Right  withdrew,  leaving 
the  benches  empty.  The  Left,  equally  determined,  kept  their 
places  and  wanted  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  regardless  of 
the  absentees.  Meanwhile  the  Right  had  returned  to  the 
Chamber  and  stood  literally  shrieking  round  the  tribune. 
Pasquier,  thinking  the  moment  had  come  to  employ  his  last 
resource,  put  on  his  hat.  But  he  forgot  that  nature  has  not 
adapted  all  figures  to  assume  imposing  airs.  At  the  sight  of 
Pasquier,  covered  and  enraged,  the  assembly  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  mingled,  in  the  case  of  a  few,  like  my  uncle  Caumont, 
with  coarse  insults.  Then,  using  all  the  power  at  his  disposal, 
the  President  enjoined  the  Chamber  to  withdraw  and  resume 
the  sitting  an  hour  later.     It  was  then  five  o'clock. 

"  At  six  Pasquier  reappeared  in  the  chair,  and  the  deputies 
entered.  The  benches  of  the  Right  were  still  empty.  A  call- 
over  by  name  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  quorum. 
It  was  found  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  members  were 
present,  which  was  more  than  the  number  required.  De  Serre 
nevertheless  rose  and,  addressing  his  party,  urged  them  to 
show  more  loyalty  than  their  adversaries  by  adjourning  the 
debate  until  the  next  day.  Laine,  speaking  both  as  Deputy 
and  Minister,  said  that  he  would  agree,  provided  that  this  act 
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of  pure  generosity  should  be  recorded  as  such  in  the  minutes. 
The  Assembly,  tired  out,  separated  after  adopting  the  two 
proposals  which  had  just  been  moved. 

■'  In  France,  as  soon  as  an  example  of  generosity  is  set,  self- 
esteem  comes  to  the  fore  and  everyone  eagerly  follows.  The 
next  day  d'Hautefeuille,  another  member  of  the  majority, 
proposed  to  forgo  the  advantage  of  the  closure  obtained 
the  previous  day  and  to  reopen  the  discussion  at  the  will 
of  the  losers.  This  appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the  stronger  was 
irresistible,  and  not  a  single  member  failed  to  rise  in  support 
of  this  magnanimous  gesture.  Besides,  heads  had  had  time  to 
cool  and  the  debate  closed  without  any  fresh  storms.  In  it 
Ravez  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  tribune,  and  with  greater 
success  than  he  has  ever  had  since.  He  proved  irrefutably 
that  the  Minister  of  Police  had  merely  availed  himself  of  the 
power  given  to  him  by  the  law  of  October  29th,  1815.  He 
then  established  that  the  Chamber  could  only  force  a  Minister 
to  give  information  by  arraigning  him  or  through  an  address 
to  the  King. 

"  Ravez  had  come  to  Paris  preceded  by  a  great  reputation. 
The  Bordeaux  circle :  Portal,  Decazes,  and  Laine  himself,  spoke 
of  him  as  an  orator  who  would  eclipse  all  the  rest.  Ravez  had 
just  enough  intelligence  to  understand  the  difficulties  he  would 
have  in  fulfilling  the  expectations  which  such  praise  had  ex- 
cited. He  hesitated  a  long  time  before  submitting  to  the  test, 
and  I  had  remained  until  eleven  o'clock  the  night  before  at  the 
house  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  encouraging  him  and 
pointing  out  to  him  that  this  was  a  most  favourable  op- 
portunity. He  had  cause  to  congratulate  himself  on  having 
yielded  to  my  persuasion.  Everybody  was  struck  with  his 
handsome  appearance,  the  clearness  of  his  voice,  his  facility, 
method  and  elocution.  I  was  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his 
audience  who,  amid  the  general  enthusiasm,  foresaw  that  he 
would  go  no  further  and  would  never  be  anything  more  than 
a  fine  advocate.  Nevertheless  his  conclusions  were  adopted 
and,  after  hearing  all  those  who  wished  to  speak,  we  passed  to 
the  order  of  the  day  on  the  petition  of  Robert's  daughter. 
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"  The  important  result  of  all  this  was  to  render  the  Right 
more  and  more  irreconcilable  with  the  favourite  and  to  make 
any  system  of  fusion  or  amalgamation  between  the  Ministerialists 
and  the  Ultras  impracticable. 

"  I  will  now  mention  that  electoral  law  of  which  I  have  been 
accused  as  of  a  great  crime  and  with  which  I  should  reproach 
myself  to  a  similar  extent  did  it  deserve  a  quarter  of  the  good 
or  evil  that  has  been  said  and  thought  of  it  by  the  two  parties. 
The  responsibility  for  it  is,  moreover,  even  more  mine  than  is 
imagined.  I  will  reveal  with  equal  frankness  the  part  I 
played  in  it  and  the  motives  which  decided  me. 

"  The  ordinance  of  September  5th,  1816,  had  renewed  the 
ordinances  of  July  24th,  1815,  and  the  King  had  declared  in 
the  preamble  that  he  would  not  modify  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter.  It  was  therefore  essential  to  procure  the 
constitutional  renewal  of  the  first  fifth  by  adopting  the  laws 
promised  in  Article  35  of  the  Charter  with  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  electoral  colleges.  In  order  to  take  part  in  an 
election  of  deputies  the  Charter  only  required  that  a  man 
should  pay  three  hundred  francs  in  direct  taxes  and  should  be 
thirty  years  old.  Its  silence  on  all  other  points  left  a  multitude 
of  questions  undecided  and  offered  enormous  scope  for 
legislation. 

"  For  instance,  could  patents  be  counted  as  direct  taxes  ? 
Were  the  electors  to  vote  in  the  chief  towns,  the  arrondissements 
or  in  the  cantons  ?  Were  they  to  be  split  into  several  colleges 
according  to  profession,  domicile,  or  wealth  ?  Lastly,  would 
the  election  have  several  degrees  and  one  portion  of  the  electors 
draw  up  lists  of  candidates  from  which  the  other  portion  would 
choose  the  deputies  ?  In  such  important  questions  few  dis- 
interested and  sincere  spirits  were  to  be  met  with.  The  parties 
quickly  grasped  that  their  whole  existence  and  future  were  at 
stake. 

"  I  saw,  and  not  without  some  alarm,  that  my  opinions 
would  carry  the  greatest  weight  and  that  my  position  would 
make  me  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  electoral  law. 
Indeed,  in  matters  of  this  sort  the  due  de  Richelieu  held  aloof, 
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and  Decazes  understood  little,  although  he  made  a  good  deal 
of  show.  Laine  alone  had  some  theories,  and  especially  some 
objections  of  his  own ;  but  Decazes  had  more  confidence  in  my 
ideas  of  government  .than  in  Laine's,  and  at  that  time  my 
influence  over  the  due  de  Richelieu  was  greater. 

"  I  was,  moreover,  as  has  been  seen,  the  author  of  a  proposal 
which  in  1815  had  met  with  much  approval.  I  was  sincerely 
anxious  for  representative  government  and,  as  a  man  is  always 
anxious  to  justify  himself,  I  was  perhaps  no  longer  loath 
to  blot  out  finally  the  old  accusation  that  I  was  a  friend  of 
despotism.  I  did  not  think,  nor  do  I  now,  that  there  can  be 
real  representation  without  direct  election,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  impossible  further  to  narrow  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  among  a  people  of  twenty-four  millions  than  to  confine 
it  to  the  ninety  thousand  most  distinguished.  I  submitted 
my  system  to  the  test  of  a  great  number  of  private  conversa- 
tions, inviting  suggestions  and  contradictions  from  all  sides- 

"  I  met  with  resistance  among  the  Ultras,  which  I  attributed 
in  part  to  their  prejudice  against  me  and  to  their  aristocratic 
pretensions.  Among  their  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand,  my 
ideas  at  once  met  with  a  welcome  of  which  I  was  not  sufficiently 
suspicious.  These  men  first  worked  out  what  would  be  the  final 
result  of  such  a  law  and  foresaw  that  it  would  place  the  suffrage 
in  the  hands  of  a  class,  the  great  majority  of  which  had  little 
love  for  the  Bourbons  ;  and  that,  with  a  government  so  wanting 
in  strength  and  skill  as  that  of  these  Princes,  it  would  soon  be 
easy  to  bring  into  the  Lower  Chamber  their  most  bitter 
enemies.  Laine  supported  the  two  degrees  warmly,  but  his 
arguments  were  worthless  and  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
reply. 

"  I  should  like  my  experience  to  be  of  help  to  those  who 
follow  me,  and  I  do  not  want  the  success  of  its  defenders  to 
be  regarded  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  proposal. 
In  honestly  seeking  truth  it  is  necessary  to  throw  oneself 
completely  into  an  opinion  which  is  not  one's  own  without 
prejudice  or  preoccupation;  to  establish  oneself  in  it,  so  to 
speak,  with  all  one's  mind,  ambition,  and  self-esteem.     In  a 
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word,  as  his  own  reasons  are  the  only  ones  by  which  a  man  is 
moved,  it  is  necessary  in  choosing  between  two  opinions  to 
approach  them  both  with  the  same  candour  and  the  same  dis- 
interestedness, or  else  make  quite  sure  that  pride  and  interest 
have  their  equal  share.  These  reflections  have  been  suggested 
to  me  by  my  scruples,  and  I  examine  myself  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  the  supreme  judge.  I  am  trying  to  discover 
honestly  whether  on  this  occasion,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  my  life,  I  did  not  fail,  or  did  not  subject  myself  to  some  secret 
influence  which  I  have  never  avowed. 

"  I  shall  not  speak  at  length  here  about  the  development  of 
this  system.  In  the  end  all  my  ideas  were  adopted  except  that 
of  elections  by  arrondissements,  upon  which  I  placed  great  value, 
and  which  Laine,  but  much  more  the  Doctrinaires,  caused  to 
be  rejected.  The  Doctrinaires  had  been  consulted  individually 
and  collectively  by  Decazes,  Laine  and  myself.  We  had 
found  little  agreement  among  them.  De  Serre  had  a  theory 
entirely  his  own,  founded  chiefly  on  the  separation  of  the  town 
electors  from  the  country  electors.  Royer  attacked  my 
proposal  as  too  democratic,  but  without  suggesting  an  alterna- 
tive. Guizot  raised  the  opposite  objection  and  wished  to 
increase  the  democratic  influence.  Barante  and  Mounier 
supported  me,  and  soon  the  debate  brought  me  the  support  of 
all  except  de  Serre,  whom  I  was  unable  to  win  over.  M. 
Laine  accepted  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  The  due  de 
Richelieu  gave  way  only  out  of  deference  for  mine ;  but  with 
great  reluctance,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  echoes  of 
Royalist  opinion  which  rang  incessantly  round  him. 

"  What  chiefly  contributed  to  reconcile  him  to  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposal  was  knowing  that  I  was  its  author 
and  seeing  me  defend  it  with  such  conviction  and  heat.  This 
was  a  further  instance  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  reputation 
with  which  I  have  been  so  gratuitously  saddled  of  being  an 
ardent  partisan  of  aristocracy  and  absolute  power.  In  this 
respect  the  Duke  was  inclined  to  share  the  popular  prejudice, 
and  refused  to  believe  that  anything  too  favourable  to  de- 
mocracy could  spring  from  my  brain.     Even  as  late  as  the  day 
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before  the  law  was  to  be  presented  in  the  Chamber,  he  gave  me 
a  new  memorandum  to  read  in  favour  of  the  two  degrees.  I 
replied  to  it  point  by  point  so  as  to  leave  in  his  mind  no  objec- 
tion unanswered.  He  listened  to  me  with  the  impatience  of 
a  man  forced  to  sacrifice  his  instinct  to  his  power  of  reasoning. 
When  I  had  finished  he  got  up  and  said  with  emotion  : 

"  *  Remember  that  it  was  your  wish.' 

M  I  recall  his  words  that  they  may  justify  him  even  if  they 
accuse  me.  Minds  sufficiently  enlightened  for  me  to  hope  for 
their  esteem  know  well  enough  that  the  evil  is  to  be  traced 
further  back,  and  that  neither  the  electoral  law  nor  its  author 
can  be  accused  of  it. 

"  As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  it  fell  to  Laine  to  propose  the 
law  in  the  Deputies.  His  explanation  of  his  motives  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing,  or  even  shaking  anyone.  He  began  by 
commonplaces  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  single  degree  and 
then  opposed  the  elections  by  arrondissements  which  I  had 
proposed. 

"  '  It  is  obvious,'  he  said,  '  that  a  meeting  of  all  the  electors 
of  a  department  for  the  nomination  of  all  the  deputies  seems  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  election  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  small 
localities  and  tends  to  make  the  choice  fall  upon  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  esteemed  men.  In  this  way  we  hamper  the 
effect  of  the  small  and  obscure  influences  and  assure  that  of 
the  great  and  legitimate,  and  guarantee  beforehand  to  the 
nation  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  composed  only  of 
men  of  real  distinction,  truly  worthy  by  their  talents,  life,  and 
character  to  co-operate  in  the  making  of  laws.' 

"  This  is  precisely  what  he  should  have  proved  by  giving 
reasons  instead  of  his  magnificent  promises.  Laine  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  has  a  leaning  towards  democracy ;  with 
him  the  plebeian  type  always  dominates.  Of  all  the  criticisms 
of  the  proposal  that  were  made  the  one  which  affected  him 
most  was  that  of  its  being  too  favourable  to  the  aristocracy.  To 
console  those  who  regretted  that  so  small  a  number  of  French- 
men should  be  electors,  he  promised,  at  the  end  of  his  speech, 
that  before  long  another  law  should  entrust  to  the  lower 
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classes  municipal  councils  for  the  arrondissements  and  the 
departments. 

"  While  the  electoral  law  was  being  examined  in  the  com- 
mittee rooms  the  Chambers  were  not  idle.  The  Peers  listened 
to  two  proposals,  the  object  of  one  of  which  was  to  prohibit 
written  speeches,  the  other  to  record  the  names  of  voters  in  our 
minutes.  Both  these  were  the  work  of  our  Committee  of  Seven, 
but  they  had  met  with  much  opposition  at  the  general  meeting. 
While  written  speeches  are  used  there  can  be  no  real  debate  ; 
the  speakers  follow  one  another  without  replying  to  one 
another.  Each  one  brings  and  reads  coldly  his  little  composition 
in  order  to  see  it  printed  next  morning  and  to  have  his  name 
in  the  papers.  The  most  incapable  or  the  most  stupid  can  still 
enjoy  these  delights  with  the  help  of  some  charitable  and 
discreet  neighbour. 

"  We  let  Marmont  take  the  lead  in  this  instance  because  he 
could  not  speak  two  sentences  extempore  and  so  could  not  be 
suspected  of  looking  after  his  own  interests.  Nevertheless  his 
proposal  met  with  very  little  support ;  though  the  Chamber 
politely  gave  it  consideration  at  first,  to  reject  it  later  by  a 
majority  of  87  to  50.  It  will  always  be  very  difficult  to  make 
an  assembly  adopt  any  proposal  which  runs  counter  to  the 
pretensions  and  vanity  of  the  greater  number. 

11  Castellane  met  with  no  better  fortune  in  his  demand  that 
the  names  of  voters  should  be  entered  in  the  minutes.  Our 
aim  had  been  to  make  the  reading  of  these  a  little  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  public,  but  those  who  could  neither  speak  nor 
write  could  see  in  it  only  an  empty  desire  for  fame  on  the  part 
of  the  orators.  Both  these  attempts  did  me  harm  in  the 
Chamber,  and  lost  me  some  of  my  popularity  with  my 
colleagues.  They  suspected  me  of  having  suggested  them  and 
were  the  less  willing  to  pardon  me  since  they  gave  me  credit 
for  a  talent  for  improvisation  which  I  was  far  from  possessing 
or  which  at  least,  for  lack  of  assurance,  I  shall  never  display. 

"  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Decazes  presented  a  law  des- 
tined to  replace  that  of  October  29th,  1815  concerning 
individual  liberty,  and  two  others  relative  to  the  censorship  of 
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the  Press  and  the  repression  of  Press  offences.  These  three 
proposals  had  been  the  subject  of  long  and  serious  negotiations 
by  the  Doctrinaires.  This  party,  or  rather  clique,  affected  a 
pure  love  of  principles  and  maintained  that  in  any  circum- 
stances, in  any  situation,  it  was  neither  permissible  nor  expedi- 
ent to  violate  them.  In  consequence,  any  extraordinary  law 
met  with  their  opposition.  But  these  formidable  opponents  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  controversy.  Outraged  at  the  idea 
that  the  Ministry  should  not  blindly  follow  their  advice  or 
should  dare  sometimes  to  ignore  it,  they  laid  themselves  out, 
less  to  oppose  the  proposed  laws  than  to  impregnate  the 
Chamber  and  the  public  with  their  scorn  for  those  who  pre- 
sented them. 

"  Apart  from  their  talents,  they  acquired  a  certain  import- 
ance and  strength  from  their  position  in  the  Chamber,  where 
they  determined  the  majority  either  by  voting  with  the  Right 
or  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Left  who,  not  yet 
daring  to  throw  off  the  mask,  aped  their  language  and  obeyed 
their  least  commands.  The  favourite  therefore  found  himself 
forced  to  treat  them  carefully,  although  he  detested  them. 
When  preparing  a  new  law  concerning  individual  liberty,  he 
remembered  the  effect  of  that  of  October  29th.  He  repre- 
sented his  proposal  as  conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  common 
law  and  leaving  only  such  exceptions  as  the  circumstances  still 
made  indispensable. 

"  The  chief  provisions  indeed  mitigated  or  softened  those 
which  they  were  to  replace.  For  instance,  they  exacted  that 
every  warrant  of  arrest  should  be  signed  both  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Police.  They  required  the 
jailers  to  submit  within  twenty-four  hours  a  copy  of  the  warrant 
of  arrest  to  the  King's  Procurator,  who  was  to  give  the  accused 
a  hearing  if  he  demanded  it  and  send  a  full  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  in  his  turn  was  required  to  await  the  orders  of 
the  King. 

"  As  for  the  Press  laws,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  of 
October  21st,  1814  establishing  the  censorship  not  only  for  news- 
papers but  also  for  certain  books,  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
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present  session.  Already,  by  an  ordinance  of  July  21st,  181 5, 
the  King  had  renounced  the  application  of  this  law  to  books, 
and  had  only  enforced  it  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  Press. 
It  was  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  law  confirmed,  unlimited 
liberty  of  the  Press  alone  being  still  regarded  as  dangerous  in 
view  of  the  situation  in  which  France  found  herself. 

"  The  second  Press  law  was  naturally  to  supplement  the 
provisions  of  the  first  title  of  the  law  of  October  21st,  1814, 
which  ceased  to  have  effect  at  the  end  of  this  session.  The 
article  of  the  Charter  consecrating  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
would  then  be  given  its  full  latitude,  and  therefore  a  penal 
law  became  necessary.  It  was  upon  this  law  that  the  Doc- 
trinaires and  Decazes  were  never  able  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Decazes  demanded  the  right  of  seizure  before  publication,  to 
which  the  Doctrinaires  absolutely  refused  to  agree.  The 
Doctrinaires  wanted  trial  by  jury  of  Press  offences,  to  which 
nothing  could  induce  the  favourite  to  consent.  He  therefore, 
with  considerable  finesse,  established  in  a  speech  which  had 
been  composed  for  him,  that  a  penal  law  would  be  futile  so 
long  as  the  newspapers  remained  subject  to  the  censorship, 
and  that  the  penal  code,  fortified  by  the  law  of  November  5th 
dealing  with  seditious  cries,  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  evil 
and  to  deal  with  its  authors. 

"  Instead  of  the  expected  penal  law  he  only  presented  a 
single  article,  and,  further,  this  article  seemed  to  have  for  its 
sole  object  the  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  seizure  before 
publication  and  the  prevention  of  abuses.  A  government  is 
half  vanquished  when  it  compromises  in  this  way  with  the  self- 
esteem  of  a  clique.  The  Doctrinaires  saw  in  the  ruses  of  the 
Ministry  merely  the  secret  of  its  weakness,  and  in  the  accom- 
modation displayed  towards  them  merely  a  proof  of  the  fear 
in  which  they  were  held.  It  was  from  this  moment  that  their 
methodical  and  imperturbable  opposition  dated.  There  is 
one  point  as  curious  as  it  is  unknown  :  I  asked  M.  de 
Richelieu  to  examine  this  proposal  and  brought  him  to  recog- 
nise that,  the  application  of  the  jury  to  Press  offences  being 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  enlightenment  and  spirit  of  the 
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century,  it  was  better  to  make  the  century  a  present  of  it  than 
to  leave  it  to  be  taken  by  force.  Laine  was  also  of  this  opinion, 
and  Decazes  alone  prevented  it  from  being  followed  by  winning 
over  Pasquier,  de  Jacquinot  and  de  Belart.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  he  would  leave  the  Ministry  of  Police 
rather  than  yield. 

"  The  Chamber  thus  received  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
electoral  law,  that  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  two  laws 
concerning  the  repression  of  Press  offences.  The  Ministers 
hoped  to  calm  the  minds  of  members  by  overloading  them  and 
to  weaken  resistance  by  demanding  their  attention  at  one  and 
the  same  time  for  several  important  subjects.  Corvetto  then 
demanded  a  provisional  four-twelfths  of  taxation  and  obtained 
it  in  both  Chambers  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  The  pro- 
posals as  to  the  abolition  of  divorce  and  corporal  separation,  and 
that  authorising  ecclesiastical  establishments  to  accept  property 
both  movable  and  immovable,  were  also  adopted.  All  activity 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon  legislation  ;  beyond,  nothing 
important  or  serious  happened.  But  it  was  learned  that 
Marshal  Davoust  had  received  from  the  King  permission  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  fact  that  the  due  de  Rovigo  had  been 
condemned  to  death  by  default  was  scarcely  noticed. 

"  The  electoral  law  was  to  be  discussed  first.  The  com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  it  was  only  induced  to  propose 
its  adoption  owing  to  the  impossibility  found  by  its  members 
of  agreeing  upon  a  project  to  take  its  place.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  the  Chamber. 
The  deputy  Bourdeau  was  appointed  to  make  the  report. 
Nothing  helps  the  popularity  of  a  representative  government 
so  much  as  these  chances  which  call  mediocre  men  to 
play  important  roles  in  political  assemblies.  But  for  this 
government,  poor  Bourdeau  would  have  passed  all  his  life  as 
an  obscure  Limousin  solicitor ;  and  now,  in  the  tribune,  he  was 
to  hold  in  the  balance  the  destinies  of  France. 

"  In  this  case  no  doubt  the  opinion  of  the  reporter  carried 
little  weight ;  but  that  of  a  commission  always  carries  a  great 
deal,  and  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  commission  that  Bourdeau 
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was  speaking.  After  some  ill-timed  satire  concerning  past 
elections,  he  treated  the  question  of  direct  or  indirect  election 
and  refuted  the  objection  raised  against  the  proposal  that  it 
was  too  democratic.  In  conclusion,  he  advised  its  adoption 
with  some  slight  amendments,  the  principle  of  which  was  to 
reduce  the  taxation  required  of  electors  and  the  doubling  of 
the  patent  taxes.  It  was  seen  from  the  weakness  of  Bourdeau's 
reasoning  and  from  his  tone  that  he  had  long  hesitated  himself, 
and  was  not  even  yet  very  sure  of  his  opinion. 

"  When  the  discussion  was  open,  my  uncle,  Caumont  was 
the  first  to  rise  in  opposition.  Royer-Collard,  who  followed 
him,  denounced  with  vigour  and  method,  not  the  objections  of 
Caumont,  which  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  anger,  but 
all  the  serious  objections  which  could  be  raised  against  the 
proposal.  This  time  his  philosophy  was  displayed  in  a 
striking  definition  of  an  elective  Chamber  as  the  embodiment 
of  representative  government.  M.  de  Villele  came  next,  and 
undoubtedly  uttered  the  strongest  speech  that  was  ever  made 
against  the  law. 

"  Preoccupation  with  an  idea,  from  which  even  the  most  sin- 
cere minds  are  not  immune,  produces  strange  effects.  I  listened 
to  this  speech  and  read  it  on  the  following  day,  and  the  arguments 
it  contained  had  no  effect  on  me  at  that  time.  To-day,  before 
writing  about  it,  I  have  tried  to  judge  it  again  in  the  silence  of 
my  study,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  why  it  did 
not  make  an  impression  upon  me.  M.  de  Villele  did  not 
merely  propose  an  amendment  but  denounced  the  whole 
system  down  to  its  foundations. 

"  Camille  Jordan,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Councillor  of 
State,  defended  it  and  asked  for  the  addition  of  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  upon  electors  who  abstained  voluntarily  from 
carrying  out  their  functions.  Camille  was  the  most  demo- 
cratic, the  most  dreamy,  and  also  the  most  innocent  of  the 
Doctrinaires.  This  was  seen  in  his  regret  that  the  electoral 
law  should  be  so  concentrated  and  his  fears  of  the  excessive 
influence  of  the  land-owners. 

"  De  Serre,  who  was  destined  one  day  to  reproduce  as 
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Minister  some  of  the  ideas  which  he  expressed  this  time  as 
deputy,  declared  that  he  voted  with  regret  for  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  and  recalled  that  it  had  at  first  been  rejected  by 
all  the  departments  and  by  the  Commission  itself.  He  insisted, 
however,  and  without  success,  on  the  admission,  as  an  amend- 
ment, of  his  two  colleges,  one  of  which  would  consist  of  all  the 
electors  of  the  towns  of  a  department  and  the  other  all  the 
country  electors.  Labourdonnaye  took  de  Serre's  place  and 
began  to  abuse  the  Ministers.  I  expected  at  every  moment  to 
see  him  called  to  order. 

* '  Then  Cuvier,  the  government  commissary,  appeared.  Never 
had  his  talent  met  with  a  finer  opportunity.  He  attacked  the 
subject  with  the  zest  and  assurance  which  certainty  of  success 
gives.  Cuvier  spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  notes 
at  which  he  hardly  glanced,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
prepared  his  speech  long  beforehand  and  knew  it  almost  by 
heart.  With  extraordinary  facility  he  combines  consummate 
fluency;  he  lacks  vivacity  and  fire  and  never  speaks  with 
emotion  or  conviction.  He  gave  me  the  impression  of  listen- 
ing to  a  celebrated  virtuoso  playing  a  bravura  passage.  His 
evil  destiny  led  him  to  refute  M.  de  Serre,  whose  system  he  was 
three  years  later  complacently  to  defend. 

"  In  more  than  one  passage  he  revealed  his  taste  for  power, 
I  might  almost  say  his  leaning  towards  despotism,  which  he 
had  candidly  avowed  under  Napoleon  and  which  he  looked  to 
at  that  time  for  the  triumph  of  his  ambition. 

"  The  interest  aroused  by  these  debates  caused  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  to  pass  almost  unperceived.  All  the  Deputies, 
however,  paid  their  court  to  the  King,  who,  following  literally 
the  instructions  of  Decazes,  received  the  Opposition  coldly  and 
extended  a  most  flattering  welcome  to  those  who  had  made 
their  mark  in  the  Ministerial  ranks. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  all  this  discussion  was 
that  the  aim  of  the  Government  was  to  place  the  elections  in 
the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  whereas  the  Opposition  were 
seeking  to  place  them  under  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
owners from  among  whom  they  desired  the  people  to  choose 
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their  electors.  This  idea  of  uniting  the  lowest  class  with  the 
highest  to  balance  the  middle  class  was  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  All  the  speakers  of  the  Right  reiterated  it, 
Corbieres  presenting  it  with  more  skill  and  intelligence  than 
any  other  and  appearing  to  be  exclusively  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  proletariat  while  concealing  his  real  objective. 

"  Laine  undertook  to  reply  to  all  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posal in  a  great  speech  in  which  he  displayed  all  his  skill  but 
which  to-day  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  right  through.  Cuvier 
replied.  Although  his  arguments  and  logic  were  scarcely 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  his  phrase- 
ology, more  elegant  and  less  pretentious,  gained  a  certain 
success.  He  showed,  moreover,  such  a  pronounced  wish  to  be 
piquant  and  witty  that  the  assembly  did  not  dare  to  refuse 
to  accept  him  as  such  and  he  even  won  over  a  few  votes.  At 
last  the  general  discussion  was  closed,  after  which  it  is  customary 
for  the  reporter  to  speak,  even  though  he  has  nothing  to  say, 
and  for  the  President  to  sum  up  the  discussion,  even  though 
he  has  forgotten  it. 

"Bourdeau  and  Pasquier  therefore  fulfilled  their  respective 
duties  as  best  they  could,  after  which  the  first  article  was  read, 
those  who  had  proposed  amendments  having  withdrawn  them. 
Breton,  deputy  for  Paris,  proposed  a  fresh  one  which  gave 
rise  to  a  struggle,  especially  keen  as  the  amendment 
struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  proposal.  It  confined  the 
suffrage  to  the  six  hundred  most  distinguished  men  in  a 
department  which  only  elected  one  or  two  deputies,  adding  two 
hundred  electors  for  each  additional  deputy  to  be  elected. 

"  Laine  attacked  this  skilfully  and  proved  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  Charter  since  it  excluded  from  the  suffrage  a  great 
number  of  those  whom  the  Charter  allowed  to  participate. 
Royer-Collard  having  pointed  out  that  Breton's  proposal  was 
to  be  considered  less  as  an  amendment  than  as  another  law, 
the  Chamber  took  no  further  notice  of  it  and  the  first  article 
was  discussed.  Villele  attacked  it  hotly,  employing  reasoning 
which  was  at  least  specious.  Nevertheless  the  majority  adopted 
the  article  and  those  which  followed,  as  far  as  article  seven  upon 
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which  the  Ministers  were  to  meet  with  still  stronger  resistance. 

"  The  most  noteworthy  speakers  of  both  sides  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  tribune  and  redoubled  their  efforts.  It  was 
a  question  of  an  amendment  introduced  by  a  member  of  the 
Right  named  Barthe  Labastide,  with  a  view  to  introducing 
two  degrees  of  elections.  Laine  in  denouncing  it  showed 
marked  embarrassment  because,  like  M.  de  Richelieu,  he  had 
at  first  been  inclined  to  favour  the  two  degrees.  This  method 
of  election  had  been  practised  under  the  imperial  government 
and  had  become  a  sort  of  habit  with  us.  When  the  law  was 
introduced  a  large  majority  had  declared  themselves  favourable 
to  the  two  degrees ;  but  Decazes,  who,  during  the  whole  of  this 
grave  discussion  had  not  once  appeared  in  the  tribune,  had  so 
worked  on  the  deputies  and  manoeuvred  within  their  ranks 
that  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  112  votes  to  108,  i.e., 
by  four  votes. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  was  rejoicing,  as  the  success  of  the  Ministers 
appeared  to  me  contrary  to  all  sound  theories  of  representative 
government;  but  with  regard  to  article  eight  I  shared  the  opinion 
of  the  Right  and  had  done  my  very  utmost  to  bring  the  Ministry 
into  line.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  1815 1  had  already  pro- 
posed the  division  of  the  electors  into  as  many  colleges  as  there 
were  arrondissements  and  sub-prefectures,  and  it  was  this 
proposal  that  Villele  and  his  friends  were  reproducing.  Royer, 
Bar  ante  and  Guizot,  the  Doctrinaires,  in  fact,  had  rejected  it 
in  spite  of  me  in  181 5,  and  it  was  they  again  who  prevented 
Decazes  from  carrying  it  to-day.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  insisted 
with  an  obstinacy  that  I  am  glad  to  remember  to-day. 

"  Decazes  was  beginning  to  fear  the  Doctrinaires  and  treat 
them  gently  and,  while  detesting  them,  he  was  already  thinking 
of  them  as  tools  necessary  to  his  future  plans.  This  time 
Laine's  opposition  gained  in  frankness  and  power  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  genuine  opinion.  His  bourgeois  vanity, 
rather  than  any  political  calculation,  led  him  to  fear  the 
influence  of  the  nobility  in  the  arrondissements.  De  Serre 
seconded  him,  and  the  amendment  to  article  8  was  rejected. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  these  memorable  debates  the  Right 
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caused  a  serious  scandal  and  showed  how  far  their  hatred  of 
the  Ministry  could  lead  them.  The  strange  thing  is  that  the 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  most  moderate  and  serious  member 
of  this  side.  Villele,  together  with  d'Argenson,  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  in  the  Tribune  the  articles  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  secretaries  and  scrutineers  by  the  presidents 
nominated  by  the  King.  The  Left,  supported  by  the  Right, 
carried  the  day,  and  the  selection  of  the  secretaries  and 
scrutineers  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  electors.  After 
that,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm  proposed  that,  as  in  England, 
the  votes  of  the  electors  should  be  given  aloud ;  but  public 
voting  was  too  contrary  to  custom,  provided  too  many  openings 
for  intrigue,  and  especially  was  too  alarming  to  the  timid  for  it 
to  be  accepted.  The  law,  thus  discussed  and  voted  upon 
article  by  article,  was  finally  adopted  by  132  votes  to  100  ; 
the  100  were  the  votes  of  the  Right. 

"  While  the  sessions  of  the  Chamber  were  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  discussion  of  the  electoral  law,  other  projects 
were  being  examined  by  the  Commissions  to  which  they  had  been 
sent.  That  dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  as  a  judiciary  court  was  being  dealt  with  at  evening 
meetings  at  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  between 
the  old  committee  of  Peers  and  that  of  the  Deputies.  The 
latter  had  chosen  M.  de  Serre  as  reporter.  I  found  myself 
in  opposition  to  him  on  several  important  points,  and  soon 
convinced  myself  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  two 
Chambers  ever  to  arrive  at  agreement  concerning  a  proposal 
which  vitally  concerned  the  prerogatives  of  one  of  them. 

"  The  progress  of  the  Government,  which  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  of  while  following  the  history  of  this  session,  was 
still  marked  by  the  same  oscillation,  the  same  weakness.  The 
Ministers,  afraid  of  the  criticism  ceaselessly  levelled  at  them 
by  both  parties  of  the  Opposition  for  not  having  presented  the 
long-expected  law  relative  to  their  responsibility,  eagerly 
welcomed  Lally's  proposal  to  place  upon  the  desk  a  resolution 
secretly  composed  with  their  co-operation.  No  one  was  de- 
ceived by  this  little  ruse.     Since  Lally's  severity  and  display 
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of  English  parliamentarianism,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  pliant 
courtier  and  accommodating  friend.  At  any  rate  his  proposal 
was  referred  to  a  commission  of  which  he  was  appointed  a 
member,  together  with  Castellane,  Pastoret,  Marbois  and 
myself. 

"  Side  by  side  with  the  imprudent  ordinance  of  the  due  de 
Feltre  exaggerating  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal  bodyguard, 
there  appeared  another,  much  more  reasonable  although 
belated,  prohibiting  the  tribunals  from  prosecuting  as  deserters 
the  soldiers  who  had  followed  the  King  to  Gand.  A  third, 
imitating  Napoleon,  founded  a  royal  chapter  in  the  Church  of 
Saint-Denis. 

"  The  Moniteur  published  a  list  of  awards  of  orders  of  Saint- 
Michael,  so  ridiculous  and  so  long  that  it  recalled  the  absurd 
profusion  with  which  the  Legion  of  Honour  had  been  lavished 
in  1814  and  1815.  Thus  two  engineers  of  Bridges  and  Roads, 
Prony  and  Lamande,  whom  I  had  recommended  for  the 
honour,  were  not  very  flattered  at  receiving  it,  and  I  saw 
artists,  doctors  and  scholars  blush  to  wear  the  order.  The 
Revolution  had  destroyed  all  these  ethereal  values  and  the 
honour  which  gives  them  so  high  a  value.  Their  \revival 
was  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  miracles  worked  by  Bona- 
parte. Under  his  reign  men  sacrificed  sleep  and  blood  to  win 
a  bit  of  red,  yellow  or  blue  ribbon.  The  unfortunate  prodi- 
gality of  the  Bourbons  and  the  importunities  of  their  advisers 
once  more  killed  this  method  of  working  upon  men  and  they 
deprived  themselves  of  its  help  while  they  distributed  it. 

"  From  time  to  time  the  Ministry  seemed  inclined  to  pardon 
the  sin  of  the  Hundred  Days.  They  gave  back  to  Lefebvre 
his  baton  of  Marshal  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  had 
pointed  out  to  the  due  de  Richelieu  that  these  individual 
examples  of  clemency  only  humiliated  those  who  were  its 
object  and  that  there  is  no  safety  in  the  matter  of  political 
crime  except  to  punish  or  frankly  forget,  pardon  leaving 
a  feeling  of  implacable  resentment  in  the  heart  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  accorded.  But  Decazes  was  very 
fond  of  these  individual  acts  of  clemency,  for  the  obtaining  of 
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which  he  took  great  credit  to  himself  and  which  always  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  popularity  and  widening 
his  circle  of  adherents. 

"  The  Doctrinaires  at  that  time  were  occupying  all  his 
attention,  and  he  desired  at  all  costs  to  be  reconciled  with 
them.  One  of  their  chiefs,  de  Serre,  made  to  the  Deputies  a 
report  of  his  individual  liberty  law.  The  remarkable  thing 
was  not  to  hear  de  Serre  urging  its  adoption  but  to  see  these 
orators,  hitherto  so  independent,  applauding  every  step  taken 
by  the  Ministry,  lavishing  praise  upon  the  favourite,  and  finally 
meeting  this  Minister's  wishes  half-way  by  declaring  that  the 
condition  of  France  might  call  for  the  postponement  of  this  law 
until  a  change  was  made.  It  was  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
being  opposed  only  by  the  Right  reinforced  by  the  extreme 
Left,  while  the  Doctrinaires  were  its  keenest  champions.  The 
law  concerning  the  seizure  of  printed  matter  by  virtue  of  that 
of  October  21st,  1814  was  also  adopted.  There  remained  the 
law  subjecting  the  Press  to  censorship,  the  adoption  of  which 
had  been  proposed  on  January  19th  by  Ravez  as  the  result 
of  a  long  report  when,  at  the  moment  the  discussion  was  about 
to  open,  the  Chamber  changed  its  president. 

"  Since  Pasquier  had  broken  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  he  had 
thrown  in  his  lot  with  Decazes  and  by  his  pliancy  and  com- 
placency had  become  one  of  the  favourite's  most  intimate  con- 
fidants. Decazes,  however,  held  me  in  higher  esteem  and 
deferred  more  to  my  advice.  Pasquier  paid  assiduous  court 
to  me,  chiefly  because  of  my  credit  with  the  due  de  Richelieu. 
Always,  under  whatever  regime,  he  had  aimed  at  the  Ministry 
of  Justice.  It  has  been  seen  that  under  Napoleon  he  never 
forgave  me  for  having  attained  it,  though  against  my  own 
will,  before  him.  To-day  he  still  feared  me,  while  hoping  that 
the  stigma  of  the  Hundred  Days  would  force  me  to  renounce 
all  claims. 

"  He  was  therefore  confident  of  replacing  Chancellor  Dam- 
bray,  whom  force  of  circumstances  and  our  united  efforts  were 
to  exclude  from  the  Council.  M.  Dambray  had  opposed  the 
ordinance  of  September  5th.     It  was  known  that  at  heart  he 
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disapproved  of  the  methods  of  the  Ministry  and  supported, 
at  least  by  wish  and  feeling,  its  enemies.  It  required  all  M.  de 
Richelieu's  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  simplest  rules  of 
government  to  keep  in  their  places  three  men  like  Dambray, 
de  Feltre  and  Dubouchage,  who  formed  a  veritable  opposition 
within  the  Cabinet.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  President  of  the  Council  could  have  asked  him  to  get 
rid  of  three  of  his  colleagues  at  the  same  time.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  first  of  all  to  concentrate  on  M.  Dambray  as  the 
one  whose  removal  would  cause  the  least  stir.  Indeed,  he 
only  held  the  portfolio  of  Justice  provisionally.  When  he  lost 
it  he  remained  none  the  less  Chancellor  and  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  Finally,  his  influence  in  the  Council  made 
him  the  one  of  the  three  on  whom  the  Ultras  counted  least. 

"  The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  the  choice  of  successors.  Public 
opinion  pointed  so  obviously  to  M.  de  Pasquier  and  myself 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  third.  Pasquier's 
pesonality  was  unsympathetic  to  the  due  de  Richelieu,  who, 
moreover,  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  been  Prefect  of 
Police  under  Napoleon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of 
the  Hundred  Days  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Court  made  him 
almost  equally  reluctant  to  select  me.  Any  other  man  than 
M.  de  Richelieu  would  have  explained  the  situation  to  me,  but 
his  unfortunate  shyness,  the  source  of  so  much  awkwardness, 
prevented  him  from  doing  so. 

"  I  put  him  perfectly  at  his  ease  by  frankly  urging  him  to 
choose  Pasquier  and  daily  combating  the  impressions  and 
prejudices  which  made  him  reluctant  to  do  so.  Meanwhile, 
indirect  but  certain  information  told  me  that  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  he  was  thinking  seriously  of  me ;  that  Decazes  was 
hesitating,  and  that  Laine  alone,  together  with  Mme.  de  Mont- 
calm, was  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  my  being  chosen. 
Laine  had  not  yet  freed  himself  from  the  extravagant  idea  that 
I  had  wanted  to  have  him  shot  in  1814,  and  had  declared  that 
he  would  leave  the  Ministry  rather  than  retain  his  place  in  it 
side  by  side  with  an  ex-Minister  of  Napoleon  and  a  man  of 
the  Hundred  Days.     Pasquier's  past  was  no  less  repugnant  to 
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him,  but  against  him  he  felt  no  personal  resentment.  As  far 
as  Mme.  de  Montcalm  was  concerned,  the  pure  Royalism  that 
she  professed  at  that  time  caused  her  to  exclude  from  all  public 
functions  anyone  at  all  who  had  held  office  during  the  Hundred 
Days.  In  addition,  secret  reasons  which  she  did  not  confess 
perhaps  even  to  herself,  rendered  her  very  hostile  to  me. 

"  Before  incurable  illness  had  condemned  her  never  to  leave 
her  invalid's  chair,  Mme.  de  Montcalm  was  fond  of  society,  in 
which  she  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Her  figure  was  not 
good  but  the  general  effect  of  her  person  had  a  good  deal  of 
charm.  A  beautiful  complexion,  superb  eyes  and  teeth,  and 
most  of  all  great  eagerness  to  please  almost  gave  her  a  place 
amongst  the  fashionable  women.  I  had  once  passed  three 
days  with  her  at  Le  Marais,  and  during  those  three  days  she 
had  displayed  for  my  benefit  all  the  funds  of  wit  and  coquetry 
at  her  command. 

"  I  brought  her  back  to  Paris  in  a  buggy,  and  during  those 
eleven  leagues  of  tete-a-tete  the  conversation  turned  almost 
exclusively  on  love.  She  pressed  me  hard  to  go  and  see  her 
again,  but  I  never  so  much  as  left  my  card,  and  during  the 
nine  years  which  had  passed  since  our  rather  romantic  journey 
I  had  given  her  no  sign  that  I  was  still  alive.  Mme.  de  Mont- 
calm never  forgave  me  and  never  let  an  opportunity  go  by  to 
speak  ill  of  me.  I  knew  this,  and  nothing  would  have  made 
me  choose  for  a  reconciliation  with  her  the  moment  when  her 
brother  was  Prime  Minister.  Her  anger  was  inconceivable  when 
she  learned  that  there  was  talk  of  my  joining  the  Council. 

"  Moreover,  I  seconded  her  so  well  and  importuned  her 
brother  to  such  an  extent,  both  verbally  and  by  letter,  in 
favour  of  Pasquier  that  he  overcame  his  repugnance  and 
finally  appointed  him  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 

"  I  may  say  that  this  was  the  act  of  M.  de  Richelieu's  Ministry 
in  which  I  played  the  greatest  part.  The  results  were  important, 
for  it  was  a  fresh  victory  over  the  Marsan  party,  a  further 
step  towards  consigning  the  Hundred  Days  to  oblivion  and 
complete  fusion  of  the  parties.  M.  Dambray  was  treated 
with  just  consideration.     '  Convinced  as  we  are,'  said  the  King 
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in  his  ordinance,  '  of  the  inconveniences  of  combining  the 
functions  of  Minister  of  Justice  with  those  of  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  .  .  .' 

"  To  replace  Pasquier  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  brought 
forward  five  candidates — de  Serre,  Ravez,  Fages  de  Baure, 
Belart  and  Royer-Collard.  The  first  was  selected,  his  ambition 
being  thus  momentarily  satisfied. 

"  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  promotion  of  Pasquier  was 
the  removal  of  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  State  for  Justice 
from  Trinquelague,  a  deputy  of  the  Right  who  constantly 
voted  against  the  Ministry.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that 
Dudoit,  President  of  the  Commission  of  foreign  liquidations, 
was  dismissed  for  theft.  I  seized  this  opportunity  to  have  his 
place  given  to  Mounier,  a  man  of  merit  and  probity  whom  I 
had  long  been  trying  to  bring  to  the  notice  and  favour  of  M. 
de  Richelieu. 

M  As  soon  as  de  Serre  was  established  in  the  chair  the 
discussion  of  the  Press  law  began.  It  was  remarkable  for  the 
commitments  made  by  both  sides,  some  of  which  were  quite 
involuntary.  The  Right  and  extreme  Left  extolled  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  and  bitterly  denounced  the  censorship,  but 
with  this  difference  :  that  the  Left,  true  to  itself,  merely 
repeated  what  it  had  always  said ;  whereas  the  Right,  deserting 
its  colours,  so  to  speak,  voiced  opinions  diametrically  opposed 
to  its  interest  and  clamoured  for  a  liberty  which  in  the  end 
would  have  eaten  it  up.  The  Doctrinaires  championed  this 
censorship  for  which  they  were  to  affect  so  much  scorn  two 
years  later. 

"  Royer  made  one  of  his  best  speeches,  in  which  the  system 
of  the  Doctrinaires  was  effectively  summed  up.  He  repre- 
sented the  French  people  as  divided  into  two  quite  distinct 
sections ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  generation  which  had  suffered 
or  profited  by  the  Revolution ;  the  other  forming  to  some  extent 
a  new  nation,  free  from  the  passions  of  the  first  and  filled  with 
the  refined  spirit  of  the  century,  with  a  disinterested  love  of 
liberty  and  equality.  It  was  the  support  of  this  one  nation 
alone  that  he  desired  the  Bourbons  to  seek,  that  their  roots 
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might  take  a  firm  hold  amongst  us,  and  that  they  might  find 
strength  to  curb  the  regrets  of  the  old  regime  and  the  ambitions 
of  the  new. 

"  The  mistake  made  by  the  Doctrinaires  was  that  of  not  tak- 
ing sufficient  account  of  interests  and  passions  and  of  believing 
that  all  that  is  required  to  govern  men  is  to  satisfy  their  reason 
by  sound  theories.  Observing  the  spirit  that  reigned  in  the 
schools  and  inspired  all  our  youth,  they  had  forgotten  that 
these  young  men  would  in  their  turn  become  heads  of  families 
and  that  interests  and  passions  of  every  kind  would  then 
replace  in  their  hearts  this  platonic  love  of  principles  and 
legality 

"Deputy  Courvoisier,  a  prospective  Doctrinaire,  was  be- 
ginning to  make  his  mark.  He  had  served  in  Conde's  army 
and  won  the  Cross  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  field  of  battle.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  Royer,  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
majority  in  181 5  had  inspired  him  with  a  horror  of  aristocracy, 
and  the  insolence  he  had  met  with  in  his  province  had  made 
him  the  implacable  enemy  of  that  nobility  side  by  side  with 
whom  he  had  once  shed  his  blood  under  the  same  flag.  The 
Minister  of  Police  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  fair  facility 
and  success,  and  the  law  was  passed  by  a  large  majority." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

The  electoral  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Fitz-James  and  Laine 
— Lally  as  reporter — Discussion  of  the  articles  and  voting 
of  the  law — Troubles  in  London — Discussion  of  the  budget — 
The  loan — Opposition  of  Bourdonnaye  and  Villele — Barante's 
speech — Laffitte's  intervention — Reduction  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion— Proclamation  by  the  Allied  Powers — Corvetto's  speech — 
Roy  as  reporter — Bonald  and  Clausel  de  Coussergues — The 
press  law  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers — Dessoles  appointed  reporter 
— Posthumous  amnesty  of  Massena — Talleyrand  returns  to  favour. 

"  Meanwhile  the  electoral  law  had  been  moved  in  the  Peers  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Deputies  were  submitted  to  the  Chamber  opposite  the  articles 
of  the  law  without  the  King  having  expressed  his  approval. 
The  Ministry  justified  this  innovation  by  saying  that  His 
Majesty  regarded  it  as  an  essential  part  of  his  prerogative  that 
he  should  not  stipulate  the  method  or  time  of  the  acceptance 
of  amendments  which  would  be  regularly  voted  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Chambers.  He  reserved,  according  to  their  im- 
portance, the  right  to  consent  to  them  after  they  had  been 
considered  by  both  Chambers  or  voted  by  one  only,  and  also 
to  choose  any  means  he  might  judge  suitable  to  make  known 
to  one  of  the  Chambers  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
other. 

"  I  had  been  consulted  in  this  matter  and  proposed  a  course 
which  was  adopted.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  not  all  the 
amendments  would  obtain  a  majority  with  us,  and  if  the  King 
had  accepted  them  beforehand  the  law  itself  would  thereby  be 
compromised.  It  was  therefore  well  that  the  King  should 
take  advantage  of  all  the  latitude  allowed  him  by  the  Charter. 
The  Right,  which  in  the  upper  Chamber  had  much  more 
audacity  than  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  because  it  was 
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conscious  of  greater  support  and  was  composed  not  only  of 
Marsan  courtiers,  but  also  of  the  King's  friends  and  the  prin- 
cipal holders  of  Crown  offices  and  appointments,  The  Right 
ventured  to  dispute  the  right  claimed  by  the  King,  and  it  was 
chiefly  the  senators  and  generals  of  Bonaparte  who  reduced  it 
to  silence. 

"  Abrial,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  MacDonald,  Lally,  andLatour- 
Maubourg  were  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  the  law, 
and  a  few  days  later  Lally  proposed  its  adoption  in  a  pompous 
and  verbose  report.  Lally,  however,  said  more  or  less  what 
there  was  to  be  said.  He  represented  the  project  as  being  a 
literal  and  religious  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter, 
acclaimed  its  simplicity  and  refuted  the  double  criticism  that 
had  been  levelled  against  it  of  being  too  favourable  to  both 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  He  laid  stress  on  the  advantage 
of  direct  election,  the  only  method  conforming  to  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  representative  government ;  but  he  admitted 
that  article  seven,  which  established  this,  had  been  strongly 
opposed  by  one  of  the  commissioners  (Clermont-Tonnerre), 
who  wanted  to  replace  it  by  the  two  degrees. 

"  The  discussion  opened  as  soon  as  Lally  had  left  the  Tribune, 
and  lasted  for  several  days.  The  language  of  the  opposition 
was  even  more  democratic  than  in  the  Deputies.  It  was 
strange  and  deplorable  to  see  the  aristocrats  of  1789,  the 
dmigrSs  of  Coblentz  and  Conde's  army,  clamouring  loudly  for 
the  preparatory  assemblies  and  supporting  the  alleged  rights 
of  the  proletariat.  Several  desired  to  preserve  the  electoral 
colleges  of  Bonaparte,  since  to  them  was  due  the  Chamber  of 
1815.  Among  these  red-heeled  tribunes,  Chateaubriand, 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  and  Fitz-james  were  in  the  front 
rank.  This  Fitz-james  was  a  friend  and  Gentleman  of  the 
Chamber  to  Monsieur,  whose  echo  he  was  supposed  to  be. 
He  had  a  sort  of  seething  and  extravagant  eloquence  which 
had  its  fine  moments.  The  severe  attack  on  Laine  with  which 
he  concluded  his  speech  would  not  have  been  disowned  by  a 
more  skilful  orator. 

"  Laine,  thus  provoked,  dashed  to  the  tribune  with  obvious 
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emotion,  and  himself  denounced  it  to  the  Assembly  before 
beginning  his  speech.  He  replied  to  all  the  speakers  before 
dealing  with  the  object  of  his  anger.  When  he  came  to  him 
Laine  was  calm,  but  he  was  also  cold  and  could  only  meet  the 
vehemence  of  his  antagonist  with  Montesquieu's  eulogy  of  his 
agent,  Marshal  de  Berwick,  who,  said  his  panegyrist,  knew 
better  than  anyone  else  how  to  avoid  excess  and  guard  against 
the  traps  of  virtue.  The  interest  which  this  episode  excited 
in  the  Chamber,  this  single  combat  between  Laine  and  Fitz- 
James,  was  beyond  belief.  There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  and  at 
the  same  time  so  instructive  as  to  see,  in  the  middle  of  these 
grave  and  general  discussions  which  decide  the  fate  of  states, 
two  fighters  come  forward,  engage  before  the  eyes  of  the  two 
armies  and  summon  all  their  resources  of  skill  and  valour. 

"  The  list  of  speakers  for  and  against  being  at  last  exhausted, 
the  reporter,  Lally,  made  a  resume  which,  though  diffuse, 
left  no  objection  unanswered.  Some  of  the  Peers,  such  as 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  Fitz- James  and  Chateaubriand,  had 
attacked  him  bitterly,  and  he  replied  to  them  eloquently  and 
generously,  carrying  courtesy  so  far  as  to  praise  everything 
praiseworthy  in  their  speeches  and  lives.  A  little  malice 
wisely  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  salted  these  eulogies.  Lally 
was  passionately  fond  of  praise,  and  he  knew  that  one  attracts 
it  by  lavishing  it.  It  is  not  that  vanity  is  susceptible  to 
gratitude,  but  his  instinct  has  taught  him  that  praise  is  the 
only  thing  that  men  repay  with  interest,  because  they  always 
hope  that  it  will  return  to  them  afresh.  Lally  therefore  in  his 
resume  made  flattering  mention  of  the  chief  speakers  who  had 
seconded  him  ;  but  his  politeness  surpassed  itself  in  his  analysis 
of  my  speech  and  the  praise,  as  ingenious  as  it  was  tactful,  that 
he  accorded  to  it.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  weakest  that 
I  have  ever  made,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  most 
serviceable  to  the  success  of  the  cause  that  I  supported. 

"  The  discussion  of  the  articles  was  no  less  obstinate  than 
the  general  discussion  had  been.  Fontanes  took  part,  and 
although  very  ignorant  of  these  questions  and  incapable  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own  he  desired  nevertheless  to  pay 
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his  small  tribute  to  the  Ministers  and  attract  their  attention. 
He  got  up,  therefore,  to  speak  on  article  seven,  which,  as  it 
excluded  the  two  degrees,  was  likely  to  be  the  most  strongly 
opposed ;  and  for  ten  minutes,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his 
audience,  he  spoke  some  very  eloquently-written  phrases 
learned  by  heart.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  always  gave  a 
favourable  hearing  to  Fontanes ;  for  men  of  the  world  and  men 
of  taste  are  more  numerous  there  than  men  of  affairs,  and 
Fontanes'  talent,  so  despised  by  the  latter  type,  is  well  fitted 
to  arouse  the  admiration  of  the  others. 

"  It  was  on  the  electoral  law  that  in  our  Chamber  the  Minis- 
terial party  began  to  divide.  It  was  also  from  that  moment 
that  the  general  union  of  our  party,  and  especially  of  our 
Committee  of  Seven,  began  and  never  ceased  to  lose  influence. 
The  principal  dissenters  were  Clermont-Tonnerre,  the  due  de 
Doudeauville  and  Pastoret  himself.  All  three  would  have 
liked  the  two  degrees  and  supported  them  with  heat.  The 
two  degrees  were  rejected  by  only  six  votes,  which  the  Ministers 
and  I  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining.  The  whole  law,  with 
the  Deputies'  amendments,  was  finally  adopted  by  a  fairly 
large  majority,  and  was  immediately  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

"  God,  who  reads  men's  hearts,  knows  that  I  was  actuated 
only  by  complete  conviction.  Scarcely  was  the  law  passed 
than  I  heard  those  veterans  of  the  Revolution  whose  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  we  owed  to  M.  Talley- 
rand, saying  among  themselves,  '  We  are  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  Ministers  do  not  know  all  they  have  given  us. 
Whatever  they  may  do  we  have  nothing  more  to  fear ;  the 
electoral  law  will  defend  us.'  I  knew  the  men  who  were 
talking  in  this  way,  and  they  made  me  doubt  whether  I  had 
acted  rightly.  I  was  careful  not  to  report  them  to  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  whom  they  would  have  troubled  to  no  purpose, 
but  I  repeated  them  to  Decazes,  and  was  especially  careful 
to  preserve  them  in  my  memory. 

"The  foreigners  were  watching  carefully  all  that  passed  in 
the  two  Chambers,  and  were  seeking  something  on  which  to 
base  their  reading  of  our  future.     Much  has  been  said  about 
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their  influence  in  this  connection.  This  is  what  I  have  to  say 
about  it.  Monsieur,  whom  the  electoral  law  plunged  into 
despair,  had  had  several  conversations  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  all  his  friends.  His  advisers  were  incessantly 
importuning  the  English  general  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
due  de  Richelieu.  M.  de  Richelieu  was  impatient  under  this 
European  yoke,  which  had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  it  required 
nothing  less  than  his  personal  regard  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  judgment  to  bring  him  to 
speak  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  State.  An  Englishman 
also,  it  appeared  to  him,  should  be  an  authority  on  elections, 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  know  what  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought  of  the  different  proposals  between  which 
he  had  hesitated  so  long. 

"  Wellington  declared  against  direct  election,  fearing  that  it 
would  place  the  choice  in  the  hands  of  the  small  landowners 
in  a  country  like  France,  so  deficient  in  any  aristocratic 
influence  or  class.  I  had  several  long  conversations  with  him 
in  which  neither  of  us  succeeded  in  convincing  the  other. 

"  '  Beware  of  acting  in  a  way  you  will  regret  later.  Warn 
the  Court  and  drive  out  Monsieur's  courtiers  pitilessly.  Let 
the  King  forbid  any  man  attached  to  his  person  or  crown  to 
vote  against  his  Ministry,  but  watch  the  Revolution,  and 
especially  the  old  army,  and  believe  that  you  are  only 
threatened  actually  by  either  the  sword  or  democracy.' 

"  Pozzo,  on  the  other  hand  ;  with  whom  Decazes,  Pasquier 
and  I  were  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  upon  whom  we  had 
much  more  influence  than  he  on  us,  succeeded  in  finally  bring- 
ing the  due  de  Richelieu  to  a  decision ;  not  only  by  his  reasoning 
and  persistence  but  chiefly  by  conveying  to  him  the  words 
of  his  master  and  an  autograph  letter,  all  favourable  to  the 
project  we  were  supporting.  In  short,  I  must  admit  that  I 
gave  way  too  quickly  on  the  point  of  the  arrondissement 
elections,  and  Decazes  gave  way  too  exclusively  to  his  horror 
of  the  Ultras  and  to  his  ambitious  views  which  demanded  the 
annihilation  of  that  party. 

"The    individual    liberty  law  passed   the   Peers  by  an 
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enormous  majority,  the  Ultras  alone,  to  the  number  of  43, 
voting  against  it.  The  commission  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  and  to  which  Lally's  proposal  concerning  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers  had  been  referred,  found  itself  with  nothing 
to  do  because  the  Ministers  announced  that  they  were  about 
to  move  a  law  on  this  subject.  The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  brought 
one,  based  on  Lally's  proposal,  before  the  Deputies,  at  the  same 
time  as  that  concerning  the  organisation  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  as  a  judiciary  court.  Both  were  so  badly  drafted,  so 
contrary  to  all  sound  doctrine,  that  the  two  Chambers  would 
have  vied  with  one  another  in  rejecting  them  had  not  the 
close  of  the  session  saved  them  the  trouble.  Pasquier  in  his 
speech  said  not  a  word  of  the  labour  by  dint  of  which  I  had 
been  the  first  to  shed  some  light  on  these  great  questions  in 
the  Chambers. 

"The  spirit  of  revolution,  which  the  old  monarchies  had 
together  boasted  of  having  stifled  in  France,  was  at  this  time 
breaking  out  elsewhere,  and  with  symptoms  alarming  to  all 
kings.  In  England  the  proletariat,  victims  to  some  extent 
of  industrial  improvements  and  of  the  very  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  relieve  them,  was  stirred  up  by  demagogues 
and  threatened  society  with  the  gravest  disorders.  The  Prince 
Regent,  going  in  state  to  open  Parliament,  was  assailed  by  the 
people,  who  heralded  his  approach  with  seditious  cries  and 
speeches.  The  windows  of  the  Prince's  coach  were  smashed 
by  stones  thrown  with  such  violence  that  they  might  have 
wounded  him  seriously.  The  Regent,  however,  upheld  the 
honour  of  royalty  by  his  coolness  and  courage. 

"  The  Ministry  and  both  Houses  at  once  took  up  a  correct 
attitude  and  enforced  suitable  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
culprits.  There  is  in  that  country  an  eminently  social  public 
spirit:  the  conservative  instinct,  stronger  even  than  party 
loyalty,  which  always  in  moments  of  crisis  rallies  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  those  who  have  anything  to  lose.  As  soon  as  property 
is  threatened,  those  who  the  day  before  seemed  incompatible 
and  irreconcilable  are  seen  joining  hands  and  marching  side 
by  side.     Yet  the  English,  of  whom  there  were  so  many  in 
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Paris,  showed  not  the  least  anxiety.  They  continued  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  winter,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a 
great  ball  for  the  Carnival. 

"  But  let  us  return  to  the  session  which  was  about  to  close 
with  the  discussion  and  voting  of  the  budget.  As  in  the 
previous  year,  Royer  and  Beugnot  were  appointed  reporters, 
the  one  of  expenditure,  the  other  of  ways  and  means,  and  both 
again  gave  proof  of  the  kind  of  aptitude  and  talent  for  which 
they  are  known.  The  loan  and  the  sale  of  the  forests  of  the 
clergy  allotted  to  the  sinking  fund  were  the  two  bones  of  con- 
tention for  the  Right.  As  for  expenditure,  this  is  always  the 
object  of  those  bitter  and  commonplace  criticisms  in  which 
all  parties  indulge,  frequently  with  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  gaining  of  popularity.  The  forests  caused  the 
Government  no  anxiety  because  it  was  always  sure  of  selling 
them  at  a  good  price ;  but  the  proposed  loan  caused  it  un- 
easiness, which  was  all  the  keener  since  the  success  of  its 
negotiations  with  the  Allies  depended  on  it.  A  long  article 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur  in  which,  after  defending  the  budget 
and  the  loans,  the  ministerial  writer  called  upon  the  Chambers 
to  vote  the  whole  unanimously  in  order  to  inspire  the  lenders 
and  foreigners  with  the  confidence  upon  which  our  emancipa- 
tion depended. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Government  was  attempting  what 
had  perhaps  never  been  attempted  before — to  establish  the 
basis  of  public  credit  in  a  country  where  loans  had  never  been 
successful  and  had  always  been  contrary  to  public  opinion,  at 
a  time  when  that  country  was  ruined  and  crushed  by  a  long 
succession  of  wars  and  bankruptcies.  In  circumstances  such 
as  these  it  was  appealing  to  both  French  and  foreign  capital 
and  attempting  to  buy  back  our  territory  with  no  other  means 
than  confidence.  It  succeeded,  however,  and  succeeded  in 
spite  of  the  cupidity  of  the  Lafnttes,  the  Casimir  Periers  and 
other  Parisian  bankers  who,  despairing  of  ever  being  able 
to  raise  the  loan  by  themselves  and  sharing  the  profits, 
denounced  it  before  the  nation  and  represented  it  almost  as 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry  and  a  shameful  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  foreigners. 
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"  It  must  be  said  for  the  honour  of  humanity  that  what 
Napoleon  in  all  his  glory  had  failed  to  do,  an  honest  man  did 
under  the  weight  of  unprecedented  calamity.  Where  skill 
would  have  failed,  the  word  of  honour  of  the  due  de  Richelieu 
sufficed.  He  promised  to  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
all  the  resources  of  France.  It  has  been  seen  that  two  rich 
English  capitalists  had  been  the  first  to  come  forward,  and 
their  example  decided  our  bankers  who,  for  lack  of  confidence, 
had  hitherto  held  aloof.  Soon  all  the  capitalists  of  Europe 
flocked  to  us.  The  treaty  was  already  concluded  with  Baring 
and  Labouchere  when  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  began.  Its 
clauses  were  known,  although  it  had  not  yet  been  published, 
and  the  various  speakers  talked  of  it  as  though  it  had  been 
already  laid  on  the  desk. 

"  The  most  violent  speech  against  the  loan  was  that  of  la 
Bourdonnaye  and  the  most  specious  that  of  Villele.  Both  of 
these,  together  with  their  friends,  opposed  the  sale  of  the  clergy 
forests  with  no  less  violence.  Barante,  one  of  the  Government 
commissioners  defending  the  law,  undertook  to  reply  to  Villele. 
Experience  had  not  yet  supplemented  his  nature,  and  his 
successes  as  a  man  of  intellect  had  given  him  a  presumption 
which,  combined  with  great  lack  of  tact  and  judgment,  ren- 
dered him  wonderfully  fitted  to  ruin  any  delicate  cause  en- 
trusted to  him.  His  speech  roused  the  whole  European 
areopagus.  After  replying  to  his  opponent,  not  without 
ability,  he  began  to  utter  in  a  tearful  voice  words  which  made 
all  his  audience  believe  that  the  negotiations  with  the  foreigners 
had  broken  down.  But,  not  content  with  having  produced 
this  effect,  he  exclaimed  :  '  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that 
for  this  motive  far  less  than  others  the  Government  is  condemned 
to  be  prudent  and  firm,  the  nation  calm  and  reasonable,  and 
that  under  sentence  of  death.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  impression  produced  by  this 
enigmatic  and  sombre  language.  The  distress  of  the  assembly 
spread  to  the  tribunes,  including  that  of  the  diplomats,  and 
the  speaker  was  forced  to  pause.  The  deputies  thought  that 
the  Government  commissioner  had  been  authorised  to  give 
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warning  of  the  most  terrible  future,  perhaps  the  partition  of 
our  territory.  The  foreigners  scented  a  veiled  threat  and 
asked  whether,  in  order  to  be  prudent  and  firm,  calm  and 
reasonable,  we  had  to  be  driven  by  sentence  of  death.  They 
saw  in  this  speech  an  argument  for  leaving  their  armies  with 
us  until  all  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  should  have  been  fulfilled. 
The  due  de  Richelieu  and  Pozzo,  who  were  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  army  of  occupation,  were  thrown 
into  despair.  They  sent  for  me  and  told  me  that,  in  spite  of 
my  friendship  with  Barante  and  our  family  connection,  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  disown  him  openly  and  dismiss  him 
publicly.  The  mistake  was  so  serious  that  I  could  not  think 
of  palliating  it. 

"  Happily  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  Barante's  dismissal  was  indispensable  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  hurried  to  see  the  latter. 
Hardly  had  I  finished  my  explanations,  which  could  in  no 
way  have  hurt  Barante's  pride,  than  I  saw  his  face  brighten, 
and  the  more  I  insisted  on  the  gravity  of  the  mistake  the 
more  he  was  pleased  to  excuse  it.  Finally,  he  commissioned 
me  to  tell  the  due  de  Richelieu  that  he  would  feel  himself 
personally  hurt  if  Barante  were  dismissed.  It  is  true  that  dur- 
ing the  conversation  I  had  been  careful  several  times  to  bring 
in  the  name  of  Mme.  de  Barante,  whose  beauty  Wellington 
professed  to  admire  and  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time 
intrigued. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu's  irritation  soon  subsided  when  he  learnt 
the  result  of  my  visit,  and  the  matter  was  settled  with  an 
agreement  that  Barante  should  only  reappear  in  the  Tribune 
to  repair  his  mistake  and  reassure  the  public.  This  he  did  at 
the  next  sitting,  and  did  it  awkwardly,  being  listened  to  with 
all  the  disapproval  that  such  an  escapade  necessarily  involves. 
Mme.  Barante,  who  is  as  coquettish  as  she  is  beautiful,  but 
without  this  affecting  her  innocence  and  intelligence,  finally 
settled  the  matter  for  her  husband  by  writing  a  little  note  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  giving  a  ball  at  which  His  Grace 
and  the  due  de  Richelieu  were  present. 
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"This  little  incident  did  not  interrupt  the  discussion  of 
the  budget,  which  was  marked  by  the  d^but  of  a  speaker  re- 
markable in  more  than  one  way.  It  was  Laffitte's  first  speech, 
and  he  read  with  great  ease  of  manner  a  speech  in  which,  while 
strongly  supporting  the  devotion  of  all  state  forests  to  the 
sinking  fund,  he  opposed  the  consolidation  of  four  millions 
revenue  for  the  ecclesiastical  establishments.  He  laid  down  as 
a  principle  that  Ministers  of  the  Catholic  cult  should  be  paid 
similarly  to  those  of  other  cults  and  those  of  all  cults  like  public 
officials,  i.e.,  by  the  Treasury.  He  then  proposed  to  reduce  the 
loan  by  ten  millions,  this  sum  to  be  found  by  various  economies 
of  which  the  chief  would  be  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  and  other 
reductions  of  the  war  budget,  the  suppression  of  the  Cours 
prdvotales,  etc.  .  .  . 

1  If  the  Chamber,'  he  added  in  conclusion,  '  thus  adopts 
the  true  means  of  credit,  I  shall  not  only  subscribe  to  the 
loan,  but  shall  pledge  in  it  my  personal  fortune  without  stipu- 
lating any  other  limits  than  those  fixed  by  the  Government/ 

"  Everything  in  this  speech  was  remarkable  ;  the  speaker's 
sense  of  his  own  importance  and  his  extreme  desire  to  make 
himself  popular  with  his  vast  clientele — the  Ministers  and  the 
Throne  itself  saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  redoubtable  ambition. 
Decazes  therefore  felt  serious  alarm,  the  more  so  since  Laffitte, 
by  his  wealth  and  the  nature  of  his  pretentions,  was  immune 
to  all  those  little  methods  of  seduction  which  the  favourite  knew 
so  well  how  to  manipulate. 

"Pasquier  replied  simultaneously  to  both  Laffitte  and 
Villele  in  a  long  and  tiresome  speech ;  and  finally  Laine,  tired  of 
listening  to  the  Right  talking  democracy,  crying  down  the 
prefects  and  demanding  that  they  should  be  replaced  by 
provincial  administration,  spoke  after  Corbieres,  and  brought 
his  brilliant  improvisation  to  a  conclusion  by  reading  some 
notes  written  in  his  own  hand  by  Louis  XVI.  in  the  margin  of 
a  memorandum  in  which  a  minister  proposed  to  him  to  sub- 
stitute provincial  administrations  for  the  intendances,  and  in 
which  the  Prince  stated  his  preference  for  the  latter,  giving  the 
best  and  most  clearly  thought-out  reasons.     No  more  happy 
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and  opportune  reply  could  have  been  made  to  these  arch- 
royalists,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  sitting  at  any  rate  they  were  out 
of  countenance. 

"Suddenly  the  deliberations  of  the  two  Chambers  were 
interrupted  by  an  important  communication.  The  due  de 
Richelieu,  in  an  appropriate  and  brief  speech,  announced  that 
the  army  of  occupation  was  about  to  be  reduced  by  a  fifth. 
The  effect  of  this  news  would  have  been  greater  had  it  been 
less  expected,  but  with  Decazes  the  Ministry  could  keep 
nothing  secret.  Decazes,  moreover,  had  not  been  loath  to 
diminish  in  advance  the  gratitude  for  such  a  benefit,  which 
could  only  be  attributed  to  the  twofold  influence  of  the  due  de 
Richelieu  and  Pozzo.  The  latter  had  been  the  chief  author  of 
the  act  which  had  just  been  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  all  the 
Allied  Powers.  The  terms  are  so  remarkable  that  I  think  I 
ought  to  reproduce  them. 

"  '  The  undersigned  are  glad  to  recall  that  the  presence  of 
the  army  of  occupation  has  for  its  object  the  consolidation  of 
the  legitimate  dynasty  and  the  success  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty's  efforts  to  repress  faction,  dissipate  errors,  calm 
passion  and  unite  all  Frenchmen  round  the  throne  with  the 
same  prayers  and  the  same  interests.  The  Powers  have 
witnessed  with  constant  attention,  but  not  with  surprise  the 
divergencies  of  opinion  that  have  existed  as  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  these  results. 

"  '  In  this  attitude  they  have  expected  from  the  great 
wisdom  of  the  King  measures  calculated  to  allay  anxiety  and 
give  to  his  administration  firm  and  regular  progress,  not 
doubting  that  he  would  know  how  to  ally  with  the  dignity  of 
the  throne  and  the  rights  of  his  Crown  that  magnanimity 
which,  after  civil  discord,  reassures  and  encourages  the  weak, 
and  through  reawakened  confidence  arouses  the  zeal  of  all 
the  rest.  A  happy  experiment  having  already  fulfilled,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  made  possible,  the  hope  of 
Europe  on  this  subject,  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  anxious  to 
contribute  to  this  great  work  and  allow  to  the  nation  the 
means  of  enjoying  aU  the  benefits  which  the  efforts  and  wisdom 
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of  the  King  are  preparing  for  it,  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding 
the  present  situation  as  satisfactory. 

"  '  These  considerations  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
opinion  which  his  Excellency,  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  been  invited  to  express  on  a  subject  of  such 
high  importance.  The  favourable  opinion  and  the  authority 
of  so  eminent  a  personage  have  further  added  to  the  motives 
already  mentioned  all  those  that  prudence  could  require  to 
justify  a  measure.  ...  In  communicating  such  strong  testi- 
mony of  friendship  and  confidence  towards  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  on  behalf  of  their  august  Masters,  the  undersigned  have 
to  declare  at  the  same  time  to  M.  de  due  de  Richelieu  how  much 
the  principles  of  the  Ministry  over  which  he  presides  and  those 
which  are  his  personally  have  contributed  to  establish  these 
new  relations,  which,  governed  by  justice  and  the  letter  of  the 
existing  treaties,  have  made  it  possible  hitherto  to  arrange  so 
many  delicate  matters  and  give  for  the  future  the  most  re- 
assuring pledges  of  a  final  and  satisfactory  conclusion.' 

"The  nations  are  rather  like  Sganarelle's  wife,  who  would 
rather  be  beaten  by  her  husband  than  allow  anyone  to  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  her  household.  This  tutelage  in  which  Europe 
claimed  to  hold  a  people  accustomed  to  rule,  this  patronising 
tone,  this  disguised  pardon,  this  indulgence ;  in  short,  these 
lessons  and  praises  meted  out  to  the  King  and  his  Government, 
evoked  in  Frenchmen  much  more  irritation  than  gratitude, 
and  all  those  who  had  wielded  the  sword  swore  secretly  that 
one  day  the  sword  should  deal  justly  by  such  benefits. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Allies  could  have  been 
blind  to  the  irreparable  wrong  they  were  inflicting  upon  this 
dynasty  they  claimed  to  be  consolidating,  to  the  descendants 
of  that  Henry  IV.  who  had  said  that  never  should  a  king  of 
France  owe  his  crown  to  foreign  armies.  I  am  not  sure 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  Bourbons,  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  Russia  to  have  protected  France  less  against 
Austria,  Prussia  and  England,  who  wanted  to  confine  us  to 
the  boundaries  of  Henry  IV.  and  to  have  left  us  masters  of  our 
own  house.     The  Revolution  and  our  ancient  Royal  House, 
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obliged  to  live  together,  would  then  have  acted  like  those 
married  couples  with  whom  necessity  and  habit  take  the 
place  of  love  ;  but  when  imposed  by  bayonets  and  receiving 
from  them,  as  a  favour,  the  commission  and  power  to  reign 
over  us,  this  same  House,  hitherto  merely  unfortunate,  became 
antipathetic  to  all  our  generation. 

"  Pozzo  was  a  Corsican,  and  so  without  a  fatherland,  which 
prevented  him  from  understanding  this  national  pride  and 
independence  which  in  such  circumstances  it  was  especially 
essential  to  respect.  A  noble  but  vague  instinct  warned  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  without  being  strong  enough  to  enlighten 
him.  Laine,  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  a  patriotic  pride 
and  delicacy  which  made  him  a  sort  of  middle-class  Decius. 
Decazes  alone,  enlightened  by  his  ambitions  and  clearly  per- 
ceiving what  would  be  definitely  odious  to  the  nation,  was 
the  first  to  bemoan  in  his  drawing-room  our  dependence  on  the 
foreigner,  and  treacherously  complained  that  M.  de  Richelieu 
was  merely  the  tool  of  their  will. 

"  The  relief  obtained  by  the  Ministers  did  not  then  render 
the  Chamber  any  more  ready  to  adopt  their  budget.  At  the 
close  of  the  general  discussion  Corvetto  went  into  the  Tribune 
and  occupied  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  usual,  he  began  in 
a  plaintive  tone,  but  gradually,  overcoming  this  timidity 
which  always  at  first  embarrassed  him,  he  spoke  with  a  per- 
suasiveness, skill  and  warmth  which  won  him  the  support 
of  everyone.  Roy,  ther  eporter,  however,  defended  the 
economies  he  had  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  commission  and 
especially  those  concerning  war  and  the  Marine.  Roy  was 
already  aspiring  to  the  Ministry,  foreseeing  that  Corvetto's 
help  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  it  long ;  and  he  was 
seeking  to  acquire,  by  his  insistence  on  economy,  a  harmless 
popularity  which  would  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Ministers 
without  classifying  him  among  their  opponents.  He  did  not, 
however,  spare  the  ministerial  Right  whom  he  regarded  as 
destined  to  succumb  at  an  early  date,  and  he  made  an  extreme 
attack  on  Dubouchage,  the  due  de  Feltre  and  Under-Secretary 
of  State  Tabarie. 
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"  Roy  was,  moreover,  the  special  friend  of  Decazes,  and 
relied  on  him  to  favour  his  ambition.  On  the  articles  the  battle 
was  engaged  afresh  and  the  speeches  began  again.  This  dis- 
cussion was  one  of  those  in  which  the  speakers  of  both  sides 
showed  their  talents  to  the  best  advantage.  Villele  attacked 
the  loan  with  renewed  vigour  and  Corvetto  defended  it  again 
nobly  and  with  skill.  Bonald,  opposing  the  alienation  of  the 
clergy  forests,  made  one  of  his  wittiest  and  finest  speeches, 
or  rather  chapters,  taking  up  a  position  in  which  he  was  sure 
to  meet  with  no  opposition.  He  treated  the  question  from  the 
moral  and  philosophical  point  of  view  much  more  than  from 
that  of  a  man  of  affairs  or  statesman.  Camille  Jordan,  in 
reply  to  him,  scored  a  great  though  facile  success. 

"  Finally,  Clausel  de  Coussargues  having  called  for  the  can- 
cellation of  the  assistance  granted  to  the  Spanish  exiles  whom 
the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  had  sent  to  starve  to  death  in 
France,  Laine  answered  him  with  one  of  his  finest  outbursts  of 
eloquence.  The  budget  was  finally  adopted  by  135  votes  to 
88  and  then  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  who  referred  it  for 
examination  to  a  commission  composed  of  Gamier,  Villemauzi, 
Levis,  Dessole,  Mole,  Pastoret  and  Marbois. 

"  But  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  occupied  with 
finance  that  of  the  Peers  had  not  been  idle.  The  laws  concern- 
ing the  Press  and  Press  offences  had  been  submitted  to  them, 
and  Malleville,  on  behalf  of  a  commission,  moved  their  adoption. 
Our  Committee  of  Seven  had  been  very  careful,  in  order  to 
popularise  the  censorship,  to  have  appointed  as  commissioners 
the  warmest  partisans  of  Press  liberty  who  on  this  occasion  set 
aside  their  principles  in  their  hatred  of  the  Ultras.  It  was 
rather  strange  to  see  the  liberal  Malleville,  the  mouthpiece  of 
his  party ;  Lally,  Marbois,  Laplace,  Lenoir,  and  Larache  asking 
that  the  Press  should  be  fettered. 

"  The  discussion  also  revealed  this  disparity  between  men 
and  their  speech  in  a  manner  still  more  marked  and 
more  deplorable,  or  at  least  more  piquant.  Never  had  the 
Royalists  of  our  Chamber  shown  themselves  more  bitter,  more 
violent  or  more  exasperated  at  not  gaining  their  ends.     At  this 
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time  they  in  their  turn  founded  all  their  hopes  on  libels  and  on 
the  newspapers  of  their  party.  Men  like  Desezes,  Fitz- James 
and  Chateaubriand  were  seen  upholding  the  doctrines  of 
Lafayette,  Benjamin  Constant  and  even  Camille  Desmoulins  ! 
I  did  my  best  to  restrain  them,  and  implored  them  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal. 

"  '  Believe  me,'  I  said,  '  strength  and  talent  should  employ 
nobler  weapons,'  then,  alluding  to  Chateaubriand  himself,  I 
added  :  '  If  I  saw  a  man  of  great  genius  descend  to  this  arena 
I  should  tell  him  to  take  up  his  lyre  again  and  return  to  the 
sphere  to  which  he  belonged.' 

"  Like  passions  produce  like  effects,  affect  the  same  language, 
and  lead  to  the  same  results.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
like  the  revolutionaries  of  1792  or  the  Ultra  Liberals  we  shall 
see  later  than  the  Ultra  Royalists  of  181 7.  The  fury  which 
my  speech  aroused  in  them  in  spite  of  all  my  precautions  was 
inexpressible.  I  saw  Chateaubriand  blush  with  exasperation 
and  tremble  with  rage  when  I  indicated  him.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  I  robbed  them  of  many  votes.  When  it  came  to 
the  ballot  the  opposition  was  reduced  to  46  votes. 

"  The  due  de  Choiseul  then  moved  a  proposal  to  the  effect 
that  the  referendary  should  render  an  annual  account  of  the 
funds  provided  by  the  endowment  of  the  Chamber.  To 
understand  this  proposal  it  must  be  known  that  these  funds, 
whose  existence  and  employment  were  guaranteed  by  the 
Charter,  amounted  to  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  Semonville 
administrated  them  at  his  discretion  without  any  supervision 
other  than  that  of  the  two  Peers  whom  he  had  selected  to  co- 
operate with  him,  and  selected  for  their  practical  imbecility. 
This  rather  shameful  state  of  affairs  had  been  pointed  out  in 
the  Tribune  of  the  Deputies  in  a  manner  unpleasant  for  our 
Chamber.  Choiseul,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  for 
popular  abuse,  hastened  to  attack  the  referendary ;  in  a 
way  which  would  not  make  an  enemy  of  him  though  with  that 
intrepidity  he  always  employs  in  smashing  in  open  doors.  His 
demands,  although  certainly  well  founded,  were  quietly  buried 
by  the  budget  commission. 
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"  It  has  been  seen  that  I  was  a  member  of  this  commission. 
Those  who  had  supported  my  nomination  wanted  me  to 
undertake  the  report ;  their  reason  being  that  M.  Gamier,  our 
reporter  for  the  last  two  years,  had  obstinately  professed 
very  erroneous  opinions  in  matters  of  finance,  and  that  the 
principal  political  writers  and  speakers  of  the  other  Chamber 
had  set  themselves  to  refute  them.  It  was  feared  lest  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  should  seem  to  adopt  Garnier's  doctrine  if 
its  commission  chose  him  for  a  third  time  as  its  mouthpiece. 

"  I  refused,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  burden  they  were  trying  to 
force  upon  me.  I  had  only  spoken  on  finance  from  the  Tribune 
in  1 813,  when  I  made  the  report  on  the  budget  before  the 
legislative  corps ;  but  now  a  little  experience  was  preparing  for 
me  which  I  had  not  foreseen.  The  voting  in  the  commission 
was  divided  between  Gamier  and  myself,  each  of  us  having 
three  votes.  The  seventh  was  my  own,  which  I  had  given  to 
Dessole.  Two  ballots  produced  the  same  result.  Garnier's 
face  showed  discomfiture  and  expressed,  indeed,  more  anger 
than  he  could  have  expressed  by  speech. 

"  All  eyes  were  lowered  and  no  one  dared  to  break  the  silence 
until  I  did  so  by  repeating  frankly  that  I  begged  those  who 
had  voted  for  me  to  consider  how  little  suited  I  was  to  such 
a  task.  Without  any  reply  being  offered  we  proceeded  to  a 
third  ballot,  which  gave  four  votes  to  Dessole,  Gamier  main- 
taining his.  This  was  sufficient  to  draw  upon  me  the  hatred 
of  the  latter,  whom  I  had  never  treated  with  anything  but  great 
consideration  and  respect,  our  relations  having  been  almost 
friendly.  Well,  not  only  did  he  from  this  moment  swear  an 
implacable  hatred  for  me  but,  without  any  enquiry ;  without 
any  regard  for  the  truth  or  any  explanation,  he  began  to  spread 
calumnies  against  me,  accusing  me  everywhere  of  desiring  to 
lead  the  Chamber  and  of  reserving  for  myself  alone  all  oppor- 
tunities of  gaining  distinction  there. 

"  Our  committee  of  Seven,  whose  influence  was  beginning  to 
wane,  it  being  only  six  months  before  that  Castellane  had 
gone  over  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  could  not  withstand  this  new 
check.     Some  were  for  Gamier,  the  rest  for  me.     There  was 
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no  longer  any  harmony  or  confidence  between  its  members. 
All  we  did  was  to  dine  together  from  habit  and  friendliness. 
These  dinners  soon  became  so  dull  that  they  were  given  up. 
The  general  meeting  still  existed,  but  for  want  of  direction  it 
split  up  into  several  shades  of  opinion ;  many,  finding  it  too 
much  given  up  to  intrigue  and  liberal  ideas,  left  it  with  the 
intention  of  forming  a  third  reunion  halfway  between  that  of 
the  Ultras,  known  as  the  reunion  of  Uzes,  and  our  own.  My 
position  in  the  Chamber  thus  became  less  pleasant,  and  the 
envy  I  had  aroused  was  fed  afresh  by  the  calumnies  of  M. 
Gamier.  But  there  was  such  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  my 
influence  over  the  Ministers,  and  they  were  so  convinced  that  I 
could  join  t^ie  Council  whenever  I  liked,  that  the  greater  number 
were  much  less  eager  to  combat  my  influence  than  to  profit 
by  it. 

"  General  Dessole  having  thus  established  his  reputation  as 
a  financier,  shut  himself  up  at  home  to  try  to  justify  it.  With 
a  refined,  supple  and  subtle  intellect  he  combines  the  faculty 
of  expressing  ideas  with  considerable  method  and  clearness. 
But  that  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
task.  In  such  circumstances  as  this  no  one  knows  better  than 
he  where  to  find  help.  Those  whom  he  relied  on  calling  in 
were,  like  himself,  avowed  enemies  of  the  due  de  Feltre,  and 
I  feared  that  with  regard  to  the  latter  he  would  overstep  the 
limits  of  reasonable  opposition.  He  asked  me  for  the  material 
I  had  prepared  when  I  was  expecting  to  be  appointed  reporter. 
This  was  considerable,  and  I  handed  it  over  to  him  with  full 
liberty  to  do  what  he  liked  with  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  of  painful  labour  Dessole 
read  to  the  Chamber  a  factum  only  remarkable  for  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  administration  of  the  War  department.  There 
was  nothing  striking  about  the  discussion  either.  Gamier 
consoled  himself  by  making  the  report  on  the  customs  law  in 
which  he  found  an  opportunity  for  voicing  his  doctrines 
The  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  felt  called  upon  to  speak  on  the 
alienation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  which  he  did  with  remark- 
able appropriateness  and  skill.     He  could  never  leave  the 
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Tribune  without  uttering  some  heresies  on  the  subject  of 
representative  government.  This  time  he  averred  that  the 
Chamber  could  never  reject  the  budget ;  not  that  this  budget 
was  threatened  in  this  way,  for  it  was  voted  almost  unanimously. 
The  Ministers  then  announced  the  close  of  the  session. 

"  It  will  perhaps  be  asked  what  became  of  Polignac's  law 
forced  by  Monsieur  out  of  Corvetto's  weakness.  The  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  it  would  not  pass,  inserted  in  the  Moniteur 
an  article  hinting  that  it  would  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
Thus,  after  being  weak  enough  to  move  it,  he  was  weak  enough 
to  withdraw  it.  An  unexpected  scandal  did  him  much  more 
serious  harm.  At  Nimes  the  jury  acquitted  the  assassins  of 
General  Legarde. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu's  grief  at  this  was  profound.  Legarde  was 
his  friend,  and  had  been  assassinated  in  broad  daylight  by  the 
Ultra  Royalists.  The  jury,  not  venturing  to  face  the  vengeance 
of  the  party,  chose  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  evidence,  betray  its 
conscience  and  acquit  an  assassin  rather  than  draw  upon 
itself  the  fate  of  the  victim.  The  Ministers  ought  to  have 
foreseen  this  and  sent  the  murderer  before  another  tribunal  ; 
or,  rather,  delivered  the  Gard  department  from  the  oppression 
under  which  it  groaned.  But  they  had  not  consulted  me  in 
this  matter,  which  Pasquier,  as  Minister  of  Justice,  had  con- 
ducted alone  carelessly  and  with  presumption. 

"  Decazes,  it  must  be  admitted,  absorbed  all  the  popularity 
of  the  Ministry.  Placed  as  he  was  at  the  source  of  favour  and 
grace,  he  was  regarded  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  these.  Thus 
when  clemency  was  extended  to  General  Decaen,  who  had 
driven  Madame  out  of  Bordeaux,  it  was  no  use  for  the  preamble 
of  the  ordinance  to  declare  that  it  was  at  Madame's  request 
and  to  thank  God  for  Mme.  de  Berry's  pregnancy  ;  General 
Decaen  and  his  party  attributed  the  favour  to  Decazes  alone. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  family  of  Massena,  to  whom  his  Mar- 
shal's baton  had  been  restored.  The  defender  of  Genoa,  the 
conqueror  of  Rivoli,  Zurich  and  Essing  had  been  robbed  after 
the  Hundred  Days  of  this  reward  of  his  blood  and  energy, 
which- was  only  restored  to  him  after  he  was  in  the  grave  ;  and 
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even  then  he  owed  it  to  his  son-in-law,  General  Reille,  who 
threatened  the  Ministers  that  he  would  parade  the  baton  of 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  decorated  with  bees,  in  a  funeral  pro- 
cession unless  they  returned  that  of  Marshal  of  France  bearing 
the  Fleur  de  Lys. 

"  Clemency  of  another  kind  was  granted  at  this  period ; 
this  time  not  at  the  good  pleasure  of  Decazes  but  solely  through 
the  very  generous  grace  of  M.  de  Richelieu.  The  position  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Duke,  who  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  in  disgrace  this  man  from  whom 
he  had  suffered  so  much.  He  therefore  induced  the  King  to 
allow  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  reappear  at  Court  and  resume  his 
functions  as  Grand  Chamberlain.  He  announced  this  news 
to  me  diffidently,  as  though  afraid  I  might  reproach  him  with 
having  been  too  hasty.  Several  times  during  the  winter  he 
had  told  me  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  session 
to  give  himself  this  satisfaction. 

"  However,  I  must  confess  that  his  impatience  was  not 
entirely  due  to  generosity.  There  was  in  it  a  touch  of  that 
dominant  infirmity  of  his  character  which  marks  almost  every 
act  of  his  political  life  :  a  touch  of  weakness.  M.  de  Richelieu 
could  neither  face  nor  endure  calumny,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  he  might  be  suspected  of  fear  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  or  of 
a  desire  to  avenge  himself.  Incapable  as  he  was  of  doing 
anything  to  win  praise,  many  things  could  be  forced  from  him 
to  avoid  censure. 

"  The  administration  of  the  due  de  Feltre  had  been  the 
object  of  attacks  in  both  Chambers,  but  the  object  of  their 
most  bitter  criticisms  was  the  sinecures  ;  the  accumulations  of 
pay  tolerated  in  the  army  and  the  King's  military  establish- 
ment. An  ordinance  for  which  I  had  long  been  pressing  at 
last  put  an  end  to  all  these  abuses.  Clarcke,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  he  might  lose  his  place  and  that  the  Court 
party  might  prove  the  stronger,  was  becoming  much  more 
amenable.  Sometimes  even  he  would  more  readily  than  we 
should  have  liked,  offer  to  undo  for  us  what  he  had  done.  Some 
changes  in  the  prefectures  caused  the  Ultras  further  irritation. 
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"  All  these  acts  of  so-called  rigour  deceived  no  one.  Public 
opinion  is  never  misled  as  to  the  energy  or  weakness  of  rulers. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  different  parties  to  see 
from  their  self-confidence  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the 
departure  of  the  foreigners,  and  let  no  opportunity  go  by,  even 
the  slenderest,  to  try  their  strength.  An  exile  of  the  Hundred 
Days  and  an  ardent  enemy  of  the  house  of  Bourbons,  Arnaud, 
from  the  heart  of  Belgium  whither  he  had  retired,  had  pro- 
duced in  Paris  a  tragedy  written  by  himself  called  Germanicus. 
Both  sides  flocked  to  see  it  and  there  was  a  scuffle.  Had  not 
the  police  prohibited  the  performance  they  would  have  cut 
each  other's  throats. 

"All  this  did  not  prevent  the  foreigners  from  doing  the 
honours  of  the  capital  to  the  French.  During  the  carnival 
and  all  the  winter  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  house  was  the  most 
brilliant,  and  on  Maundy  Thursday  and  Mid-Lent  he  gave 
magnificent  f6tes." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Improvement  in  the  situation  of  the  country — The  opposition — Two 
notes  from  M.  Mole"  to  the  due  de  Richelieu — Pasquier  distorts  M. 
Mold's  proposal  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  Cabinet  and 
State  Councils — Ravez  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Justice — 
Unexpected  return  to  Paris  of  M.  de  Blacas — The  first  Cabinet 
Council — The  art  gallery  of  the  Louvre — Gerard — Horace  Vernet 
— Abel  Pujol — Guerin — General  Lejeune — Life  in  Paris — Mme. 
de  Stael. 

1  This  session  had  brought  about  changes  in  the  situation  of  the 
Ministry,  but  that  of  the  country  was  much  improved.  The 
reduction  of  the  army  of  occupation  rendered  its  final  with- 
drawal inevitable.  The  success  of  the  loan,  the  abundance  of 
capital  flowing  in  from  all  sides,  was  an  augury  of  our  ap- 
proaching emancipation  and  heralded  for  France  the  dawn  of 
a  national  credit.  Poor  M.  de.  Richelieu  was  surprised  that  he 
received  no  thanks  for  all  this.  He  forgot  that  nations  owe 
no  gratitude  to  those  who  govern  them  and  are  well  aware  of 
this.  Those  who  govern  them  should  have  no  other  aim  than 
to  make  them  happy,  for  that  is  the  most  sure  manner  of 
enjoying  power  and  holding  it  long.  The  cult  of  authority 
is  so  weakened  amongst  us  that  no  power  which  cannot 
make  itself  respected  and  obeyed  can  long  delay  becoming 
insupportable  and  odious. 

"  Now  the  Ministry — I  mean  the  royal  power — was  neither 
respected  nor  obeyed.  The  ultra-royalist  opposition  was  for 
the  moment  the  only  party  which  dared  venture  on  any 
excess,  but  the  other  was  secretly  recruiting  itself  and  pre- 
paring for  times  which  were  close  at  hand.  The  Ministers, 
incapable  of  foresight  and  of  taking  in  at  a  single  glance  the 
full  significance  of  their  situation,  were  solely  occupied  with 

the  difficulty  of  the  present.     Thus  the  evacuation  of  our 

so  2 
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territory  and  the  struggle  with  the  Court  absorbed  all  their 
thoughts.  The  presence  of  Pasquier  in  their  ranks  had  cer- 
tainly not  increased  their  strength.  Pasquier  had,  on  the 
contrary,  and  had  to  excess,  all  the  weaknesses  of  his  colleagues 
in  regard  to  foresight,  presumption  and  levity.  He  had 
so  tied  himself  to  the  heels  of  Decazes  that  he  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  humble  position  of  the  latter's  tool. 

"  The  organ  of  the  Peers  published  a  description  of  the 
session  edited  under  the  eyes  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  in  which 
the  Government  covered  itself  with  pompous  flattery  and,  as 
it  were,  congratulated  the  nation  on  having  such  able  men  at 
the  head  of  its  affairs.  Already  all  thoughts  were  turning  to 
the  elections,  and  everyone,  according  to  his  position,  felt  more 
or  less  hope  or  anxiety.  Decazes  alone  showed  himself  assured 
of  their  result,  and  guaranteed  his  colleagues  all  they  wanted  if 
they  would  only  place  themselves  entirely  in  his  hands. 

"  The  Doctrinaires,  however,  still  caused  him  some  anxiety. 
It  was  not  in  the  colleges  but  in  the  Chamber  itself  that  he 
feared  their  influence.  The  position  of  the  Left  was  driving 
all  its  members  to  their  colours ;  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  their  successes  in  the  Tribune,  gave  the  Doctrinaires 
a  strength  and  especially  an  arrogance  which  apparently 
left  the  Ministers  no  alternative  but  to  yield  to,  or  allow  them- 
selves to  be  dominated  by  them.  The  Ultras,  more  irritated 
than  downcast,  still  tried  to  dispute  the  ground.  Pasquier's 
admission  to  the  Council  caused  them  to  regard  the  Government 
as  invaded  by  the  Revolution,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  Bonapariists. 
In  the  drawing-rooms  and  in  their  pamphlets  they  spoke  of 
nothing  but  the  '  Little  Ministry,'  meaning  Pasquier,  Decazes 
and  myself,  and  in  the  second  line  Barante,  Mounier,  etc. 

"  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  struggle  to  open  in  the 
colleges,  the  battle  was  joined  round  the  due  de  Feltre  and 
Dubouchage.  These  two  Ministers  alone  still  belonged  to 
the  Ultras,  who  defended  them  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  we 
used  persistence  in  demanding  their  dismissal.  The  Heir  to 
the  Throne,  Monsieur  and  his  friends  were  in  the  forefront  of 
this  quarrel.     Gouvion  Saint-Cyr  was  marked  down  to  succeed 
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Clarcke  and  I  to  succeed  Dubouchage.  Gouvion's  conduct 
during  the  Hundred  Days  hardly  allowed  the  Ultras  to  attack 
him.  But  they  made  up  for  this  against  me,  for  after 
Pasquier  they  detested  me  most. 

"  The  Government  lacked  foundations  and  support,  having 
neither  institutions,  traditions,  nor  great  reputations.  I 
never  talked  with  the  Ministers  without  growing  more  amazed 
at  their  entire  lack  of  any  kind  of  general  ideas.  They 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  this  part  of  the  intellectual  domain 
to  their  friends  and  to  leave  these  to  think  for  them.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  accept  this  role,  solely  influenced,  God  knows, 
by  my  friendship  for  M.  de  Richelieu.  I  made  the  greatest 
mistake  a  statesman  can  commit — that  of  giving  advice  which 
those  I  addressed  could  not  act  upon — and  in  this  way  I  shared 
the  responsibility  for  a  line  of  conduct  which  I  had  never 
approved.  Tired  of  obtaining  nothing  from  the  Ministers  and 
not  even  being  listened  to,  I  addressed  the  following  note  to 
M.  de  Richelieu.  It  is  too  important,  as  is  also  the  fuller  note 
which  followed  it,  to  be  omitted  from  these  memoirs. 

"  '  Paris,  April  I,  1817. 

"  '  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  on  the  point  of 
rejecting  the  first  law  presented  by  the  Ministry.  During  the 
discussion  of  that  of  individual  liberty,  we  have  seen  men  the 
best  disposed  to  support  the  Ministers  attacking  their  work, 
or  at  least  moving  numerous  amendments.  It  must  be  agreed 
that  this  last  law  would  never  have  been  adopted  without 
alterations  if  the  Chamber  had  not  been  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  men  ignorant  of  affairs  and  little  versed  in  the 
study  of  laws. 

"  '  We  have  been  able  to  see  in  this  how  important  it  is  that 
proposals  presented  in  the  Chambers  should  be  submitted  to 
preliminary  examination  and  discussion.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  King  should  have  instituted  a  Privy  Council,  should 
have  formed  a  Council  of  State,  and  within  this  Council  of 
State  should  have  appointed  specially  a  Committee  of  Legisla- 
tion, and  that  this  Council  and  this  Committee  should  not  even 
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be  heard  or  consulted  on  law  proposals  ?  This,  however,  is 
what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  laws  concerning  individual 
liberty  and  the  audit  office. 

"  '  As  for  that  of  seditious  cries,  what  has  happened  is 
perhaps  still  more  singular.  A  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Legislation  was  asked  to  draft  this,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
appeared  to  adopt  his  work,  but  another  Minister  (Decazes) 
made  such  changes  that  the  author  of  the  proposal,  while 
reading  it  from  the  Tribune  of  the  Chamber,  was  surprised  at 
not  being  able  to  recognise  it  as  his  own. 

"  '  Would  you  care  to  know  how  laws  were  prepared  under 
the  government  of  Napoleon  ?  One  of  his  Ministers  would 
submit  to  him  a  proposal  which  he  had  drafted  with  the  help 
of  his  department  and  which  the  Emperor  referred  to  the 
Council  of  State.  The  section  especially  concerned  first  dealt 
with  it  and  appointed  a  reporter,  who  submitted  his  work 
and  his  comments  on  the  Minister's  proposal  to  this  section 
after  which  the  discussion  was  opened.  The  proposal  of  the 
section  was  printed  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Minister,  and 
both  were  submitted  by  the  reporter,  assisted  and  supported 
by  all  the  members  of  the  section,  to  the  full  Council  of  State. 
It  will  be  agreed  that  laws  prepared  with  such  deliberation, 
maturity  and  reflection  were  likely  to  offer  less  scope  for 
criticism  and  fewer  openings  for  amendments.  They  could  not 
be  attacked  without  refuting  the  principle  which  formed  their 
foundation  and  overthrowing  the  whole  system  they  were 
intended  to  establish. 

"  '  It  seems  also  that  it  was  with  the  same  end  in  view  that 
a  Privy  Council  and  Council  of  State  divided  into  special 
councils  were  formed.  Perhaps  even  the  Privy  Council  would 
be  superfluous  if  the  Council  of  State  fulfilled  its  functions 
satisfactorily.  To  bring  this  about  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Ministers  to  make  up  their  minds  not  to  adopt  any  pro- 
posal or  ordinance  involving  the  regulation  of  public  ad- 
ministration without  such  proposal  having  been  reviewed  in 
the  first  place  by  one  of  the  committees  and  in  the  second  by 
the  full  Council  of  State.     Far  from  this  being  the  case,  how- 
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ever,  the  confusion  is  such  that  the  Ministers  themselves  do 
not  know  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  their  several  functions 
or  those  of  the  committees  under  their  orders.  For  example, 
the  Committee  of  Legislation,  in  co-operation  with  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  had  prepared  two  electoral  laws  on  two  different 
systems,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  just  had  a  third 
drafted  by  his  committee  as  though  the  other  two  did  not  exist. 
The  administration,  and  even  the  Government,  will  only  achieve 
the  full  vigour  and  clearness  they  need  when  general  and  written 
regulations  have  been  drawn  up  denning  : 

(1)  The  duties  of  each  Minister; 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  Ministers  one  with  the  other ; 

(3)  The  functions  of  the  Council  of  State  and  its  obligatory 

intervention  in  the  preparation  of  ordinances  and 
laws. 

"  '  One  very  delicate  and  even  more  important  point  is  that  of 
the  relations  of  the  Ministers  with  the  Chambers,  but  there 
can  be  no  written  regulation  on  this  matter  in  existence  One 
thing  certain  is  that  to-day  the  tendency  of  the  majority  in 
the  Chambers  is  to  separate  from  the  Ministry  and  fall  in  with 
what  it  believes  to  be  the  secret  wishes  of  the  King,  or  at  any 
rate  his  family.  Unless  the  Ministers  work  to  combat,  or  rather 
control,  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  it  will  soon  become  so  pro- 
nounced and  so  terrible  in  its  effects  as  to  hurl  them  into  a 
crisis  whose  results  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  see  the  deputies  and  show  themselves  much 
more  than  they  do  in  the  committee  rooms,  especially  those  of 
them  who  by  their  lives  and  the  influence  they  enjoy  are  most 
fitted  to  establish  an  ascendancy  over  men's  minds.* 

"  '  It  will  be  said  that  the  multiplicity  of  their  occupations 
stands  in  the  way  of  this.  Well,  in  that  case  they  must  choose 
among  these  occupations  and  concentrate  only  on  the  most 
important.     In  a  representative  government,  a  clear  distinction 


*  I  was  here  indicating  the  due  de  Richelieu  himself. — Note  by 
Count  Mol& 
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must  be  drawn  between  government  and  administration.  In 
England  the  Ministers  occupy  themselves  only  with  govern- 
ment and  leave  all  the  administration  to  their  under-secret aries 
of  state.  ...  If  one  were  not  afraid  of  making  these  reflections 
too  lengthy,  one  would  have  tried  to  explain  here  what  is 
meant  by  government  and  administration,  but  perhaps  this 
can  only  be  established  and  defined  by  practice.  The  force  of 
circumstances  will  necessarily  lead  to  this  distinction  and  this 
division ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  come  fairly  soon,  so 
that  Ministers  may  give  more  of  their  attention  to  the  Chamber 
and  strengthen  by  continual  communication  an  influence  which 
is  growing  daily  weaker  and  even  seems  about  to  slip  from  their 
grasp. 

"'M.' 

"  M.  de  Richelieu,  upon  whom  writing  sometimes  produced 
more  effect  than  speech,  was  so  convinced  by  this  letter  that 
he  begged  me  earnestly  to  send  him  a  proposal  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Councils  accompanied  by  a  fuller  note.  It  was  then 
that  I  drafted  the  one  that  follows,  in  which  there  are  enough 
general  views  on  this  curious  period  for  me  to  hope  that  it 
will  still  be  read  with  interest. 

'  When  we  consider  what  is  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
in  all  countries,  and  particularly  in  France,  the  means  and 
resources  at  its  disposal,  the  number  and  nature  of  its  par- 
tisans, we  are  tempted  to  fear  that  nothing  can  resist  it  and 
no  government  withstand  it.  Under  the  banners  of  the  Opposi- 
tion marches  all  the  passionate  and  discontented  part  of  the 
nation :  frustrated  ambition,  exalted  imagination,  extreme 
doctrines,  ruffled  vanities;  in  a  word,  all  those  who  are  not 
completely  satisfied  with  their  situation  and  reckon  as  their 
auxiliaries  two  powers,  or,  rather,  two  idols,  to  which  in  France 
everyone  sacrifices  to  some  extent :  fashion  and  contempt. 
Men  are  ashamed  to  praise,  and  more  still  to  defend,  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  obeyed  but  also  decried ;  men  fall  at  its  feet  while 
criticising  it. 

"  *  Bonaparte  imputed  to  this  all  the  difficulty  and  all  tbe  art 
of  ruling  the  French ;  to  triumph  over  the   Opposition.  Us 
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exerted  every  effort  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  turned 
aside  from  this  aim  save  by  conquest  and  ambition. 

"  'The  means  he  employed  to  dethrone  the  Opposition  in 
France  may  be  reduced  to  one,  and  this  is  the  only  one  that 
can  succeed ;  that  of  rallying  to  the  Government  all  the  strong 
and  able  men  and  giving  them  community  of  interest  and  pride 
with  it.  He  carried  this  system  to  excess  and  even  to  the 
point  of  tyranny.  He  disinherited  science,  letters  and  art  by 
robbing  them  of  their  most  brilliant  hopes.  As  soon  as  a 
young  talent  made  itself  noticed  he  seized  it,  threw  it  into 
public  business  and  tore  it  away  unscrupulously  from  its  true 
vocation.  He  himself  professed  to  be  the  great  example  of  an 
able  man,  and  a  nation  came  to  believe  that  the  sovereign 
empire  was  the  natural  result  of  his  incomparable  genius. 

"  '  The  paternal  and  legitimate  government  under  which  we 
breathe  at  last  is  in  the  diametrically  opposite  position.  It  has 
opposed  to  it  the  spirit  of  the  century ;  a  new  generation,  enter- 
prising, enlightened  and  imbued  with  principles  and  habits 
which  must  be  combated,  or  rather  directed. 

" '  Yet  it  has  done  nothing  so  far  to  create  for  itself  any 
support.  The  King  rules  alone  assisted  by  his  Ministers.  These 
latter  have  not  even  as  their  colleagues  the  other  officers  of 
the  state,  for  they  take  so  little  part  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  understand  so  little  how  to  share  with  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  success,  that  the  latter  think  they  have  done  their 
duty  if  they  have  not  acted  against  them,  and  not  one  of  them 
takes  the  trouble  to  support  them  and  defend  them  before  the 
tribunal  of  public  opinion.  I  shall  cite  here  as  an  example  the 
manner  in  which  laws  are  drafted  and  prepared  and  compare 
it  with  that  in  which  they  were  prepared  at  a  time  when  they 
had  only  to  be  submitted  to  a  dumb  Legislative  Corps. 

"  *  To-day  a  law  is  drafted  in  the  study  of  a  Minister,  who 
discusses  the  proposal  familiarly  with  a  few  friends.  Thence 
it  passes  before  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues  and,  if  they  approve 
it,  it  is  presented  to  the  Chambers  to  adopt,  modify,  or  reject. 
Never  is  the  Privy  Council  or  the  Council  of  State  assembled 
to  deliberate  it  in  advance,  and  if  a  special  committee  of  the 
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Council  of  State  is  occasionally  consulted,  this  only  occurs  in  the 
case  of  laws  of  pure  administration  and  jurisprudence  whose 
drafting  necessarily  requires  experts  but  can  do  without 
defenders.  And  so  what  happens  ?  When  a  law  proposal 
long  expected  by  the  public  at  last  becomes  known,  the  public 
seize  upon  it  and  cry  it  down,  and  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Privy  Council  and  the  Council  of  State,  far  from 
defending  it,  hasten  to  affirm  and  publish  that  they  have  had 
no  hand  in  its  drafting.  The  Ministry,  thus  isolated,  is  con- 
demned unheard.  If  its  intentions  cannot  be  calumniated, 
its  capacity  is  attacked ;  it  is  proclaimed  innocent  that  it 
may  be  declared  imbecile,  and  the  blows  rained  upon  it  are 
the  more  formidable  since  the  nation  has  been  accustomed  for 
a  long  time  to  place  ability  far  higher  than  virtue. 

"  '  This  is  how  laws  were  prepared  under  Napoleon : 
' '  A  Minister  drafted  the  project,  which  was  examined  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers  presided  over  by  the  Emperor.  The 
latter  then  assembled  and  presided  over  what  he  called  a 
Privy  Council,  composed  of  two  departmental  Ministers,  two 
Ministers  of  State,  two  Senators,  two  Grand  Officers  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  two  Councillors  of  State.  This  Council 
thoroughly  discussed  the  project,  which  had  already  become 
the  work  of  all  the  Ministers.  As  a  rule  there  emerged  a  new 
project,  which  was  sent  to  a  section  of  the  Council  of  State. 
The  section  appointed  a  reporter  and,  after  hearing  it,  almost 
always  presented  a  third  project  to  the  full  Council  of  State. 

"  '  This  final  and  solemn  discussion  of  the  Council  of  State 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  Ministers 
were  invited  to  defend  their  work,  so  that  what  emerged  from 
this  and  was  finally  adopted  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
work  of  all  of  them.  Within  the  precincts  where  the  sittings 
were  held  full  liberty  of  opinion  was  permitted  as  long  as  the 
deliberation  lasted,  but  solidarity  began  when  it  was  closed, 
and  each  man  regarded  himself  as  pledged  by  honour  and, 
what  is  safer  still,  personal  pride,  to  defend  the  result.  Thus 
there  was  not  a  drawing-room  or  a  private  conversation  in 
which  the  Government  could  not  count  on  some  champion. 
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"  '  In  some  circumstances  perhaps  its  less  enthusiastic  repre- 
sentatives would  defend  it  half-heartedly  or  shirk  the  challenge, 
but  no  one  was  tempted  to  disown  it  and  none  would  ever  have 
been  ashamed  of  it.  It  is  true  that,  had  they  disregarded  this 
rule  of  conduct  in  a  single  instance,  no  consideration,  no 
influence  whatever,  could  have  saved  them  from  dismissal.  It 
will  be  seen,  then,  that  a  law  was  never  brought  before  the 
Legislative  Corps  and  presented  to  the  public  without  being  pro- 
tected and  defended  by  thesuffrage  andnamesof  sixty  men  whose 
authority  and  efficiency  were  incontestable.  Even  those  who 
might  have  denied  that  the  authors  of  the  law  were  able  men, 
could  not  point  to  any  more  able,  and  they  submitted  to  this 
power  of  names  which  is  always  relative,  j 

"  '  For  myself,  I  confess  it  is  a  miracle  that  the  Ministry 
should  have  been  able  to  support  itself  hitherto  in  the  air,  so 
to  speak,  and  without  leaning  upon  anything.  It  can  only  be 
due  to  the  widespread  terror  of  seeing  its  adversaries  triumph. 
But,  in  proportion  as  the  danger  diminishes  and  the  situation 
improves,  it  will  have  greater  need  of  support.  It  is  certain  that 
the  more  the  nation  has  cause  to  be  grateful  to  it  the  less  it 
will  be  able  to  do  without  defenders. 

"  '  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  not  a  moment  be  lost 
to  bring  about  what  should  have  been  in  existence  long  ago, 
and  teach  strong  men  that  they  must  serve  a  strong  govern- 
ment in  order  to  wring  from  the  Revolution  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  efficiency  which  it  claims  to  maintain.  To  this  end, 
on  January  1st  the  lists  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Council 
of  State  must  be  purged  of  names  which  defame  it  and  replaced 
by  others  which  may  endow  it  with  some  splendour.  But  this 
will  be  useless  if  at  the  same  time  the  two  Councils  are  not  given 
a  real  importance  :  the  right  to  a  positive,  obligatory  interven- 
tion in  important  affairs ;  in  a  word,  unless  they  are  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Government  so  that  they  may  believe 
themselves  obliged  to  defend  all  its  acts  or  at  least  its  system. 
So  long  as  men  remain  pro-Government  or  Ministerialist  only  in 
the  Tribune ;  so  long  as  they  continue  to  change  their  language 
with  their  clothes,  and  only  profess  in  the  intimate  circle  of  their 
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friends  the  same  opinions  as  in  the  Chamber,  the  Government 
will  be  badly  defended,  or,  rather,  there  will  be  no  Government 
at  all. 

"  '  An  organisation  on  this  plan  is  a  splendid  and  great 
work,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  should  be  that  no  law,  no 
ordinance  of  any  importance,  should  be  moved  without  having 
been  deliberated  in  the  Privy  Council  or  in  the  Council  of  State. 
And  further,  no  general  measure,  no  delicate  decision,  should  be 
made  without  the  Ministers  in  this  way  sharing  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  most  able  men  in  the  country. 

"  '  Questions  of  government  concern  more  particularly  the 
Privy  Council,  and  matters  of  legislation  and  pure  administra- 
tion the  Council  of  State ;  or  rather,  the  existence  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  little  compatible  with  that  of  the  Council  of  State 
if  it  is  to  be  endowed  with  regular  functions  and  positive 
duties.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  abolish  it  while  main- 
taining the  Ministers  of  State.  This  title,  together  with  its 
emoluments,  would  be  a  noble  reward,  and  would  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  be  summoned  to  Cabinet  Councils  where  govern- 
ment questions  of  importance  would  be  dealt  with. 

"  '  At  each  Cabinet  Council  the  King  would  nominate  its 
members,  who  would  always  be  chosen  from  among  the  Depart- 
mental Ministers,  the  Ministers  of  State  and  the  Councillors 
of  State.  Their  names  would  be  published  in  the  Press  when 
this  was  considered  useful  in  preparing  for  the  struggle  with 
the  Opposition.  The  Council  of  State  would  follow  the  Cabinet 
Council  so  as  to  extend  the  responsibility  and  increase  the 
number  of  defenders.  The  Cabinet  Council  and  Council  of 
State,  united  to  this  end,  would  always  be  presided  over  by  the 
King  or  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

"  '  None  of  this  should  be  laid  down  in  a  law  or  perhaps  even 
in  an  ordinance  ;  it  is  a  line  of  conduct  that  the  Ministry  should 
trace  out  for  itself.  If,  however,  it  thought  it  well  to  bind 
itself  by  absolute  regulations  it  would  be  easy  to  compose  a 
few  articles  which  would  meet  the  case,  and  it  is  with  this  in 
view  that  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  : 
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TITLE  I 

CONCERNING    THE    MINISTERIAL    AND    CABINET 

COUNCILS 

Article  i. — The  Privy  Council  to  be  replaced  by  Cabinet 
Councils  convoked  by  the  King  and  summoned  at  his 
will. 

Article  2. — All  questions  of  government,  all  matters  of  high 
administration  or  legislation  to  be  submitted  to  a 
Cabinet  Council. 

Article  3. — Every  Cabinet  Council  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  King  or  the  President  of  the  Ministerial  Council. 

Article  4. — It  shall  be  composed  of  Ministers  who  are  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Ministers  and  Councillors  of  State 
nominated  by  the  King. 

No  minutes  or  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  to  be  kept,  decisions  or  opinions  approved 
by  a  majority  of  votes  alone  to  be  registered  and 
certified  by  one  of  the  responsible  Ministers  present. 

Article  5. — Every  year,  on  January  1st,  the  list  of  Ministers 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  King.  The  number  not  to 
exceed  thirty. 

Article  6. — In  addition  honorary  Ministers  of  State  may  be 
appointed. 

Article  7. — The  annual  salary  of  an  active  Minister  of  State 
to  remain  fixed  at  12,000  francs. 

Article  8. — The  title  and  functions  of  Minister  and  Coun- 
cillor of  State  to  be  incompatible  (title  2,  art.  2,  of 
Council  of  State). 

Article  9. — The  present  organisation  of  the  Council  of  State 
to  be  confirmed. 

Article  10. — In  future  no  law  proposal  to  be  moved  in  the 
Chambers  which  has  not  been  deliberated  by  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  combined  committees,  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  Ministers  who  are  Secretaries  of  State  and 
presided  over  by  the  King  or  by  one  of  the  Ministers 
to  be  nominated  by  the  King. 
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Article  ii. — All  ordinances  dealing  with  the  regulation  of 
public  administration  to  be  deliberated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Council  of  State  and  to  contain  in  their 
preamble  these  words  :  Our  Council  of  State  agreeing. 

Article  12. — All  matters  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
a  Cabinet  Council  to  be  then  referred  to  the  Council  of 
State,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  Council  of  State  occupy 
itself  with  any  matter  that  has  not  been  sent  to  it  by 
the  King. 

"  It  will  be  seen  what  I  desired  to  include  in  this  proposal. 
The  first  article  abolished  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  not 
once  met  and  whose  very  name  had  become  ridiculous.  Articles 
2,  10,  11,  12,  by  giving  great  importance  to  the  Councils  and 
their  functions,  provided  a  protection  for  the  Government,  at 
the  same  time  providing  a  guarantee  against  hasty  preparation 
and  presentation  of  laws.  Article  5  left  the  Ministers  and 
Councillors  of  State  in  necessary  dependence  upon  the  King, 
i.e.,  upon  the  governing  Ministers.  Finally,  by  means  of  the 
honorary  Ministers  of  State  mentioned  in  Article  6,  I  excluded 
the  absurd  or  dangerous  choices  of  Talleyrand  and,  by  fixing 
a  maximum,  closed  the  door  to  abuses. 

"  A  man  more  heedful  of  his  future  would,  instead  of  bluntly 
publishing  such  ideas  as  his  own,  have  been  careful  to  make 
them  emerge  from  the  brain  of  the  favourite,  like  those  con- 
jurors who  produce  a  bullet  from  the  nose  of  an  astonished 
spectator.  Instead  of  that  I  committed  the  double  and  triple 
blunder  of  presenting  them  as  they  had  come  into  my  mind 
and  communicating  them  to  M.  de  Richelieu  without  mention- 
ing them  to  Decazes  and  Pasquier.  These,  while  displaying  a 
certain  coldness,  praised  my  work  and  declared  their  readiness 
to  adopt  its  fundamental  principles.  Decazes  even  gave  my 
note  to  the  King  to  read,  and  the  next  day  brought  to  my 
mother-in-law's,  where  he  was  dining,  a  note  written  in  the 
King's  hand  and  containing  these  words  :  '  I  send  you  back 
Mote's  note ;  it  is  terribly  well  done.'  At  the  moment  I  hardly 
noticed   the  word  '  terribly, '  but,    recalling  it  afterwards,    I 
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have  thought  to  see  in  it  the  germ  of  the  warning  which  Decazes 
had  given  the  King  against  me. 

"It  was  Pasquier  who,  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  com- 
missioned to  undertake  the  final  drafting.  Indeed,  a  few  days 
later,  the  Moniteur  published  the  so  eagerly  awaited  ordinance 
on  the  organisation  of  Cabinet,  and  State  Councils. 

"It  was  assumed  that  I  was  its  author,  and  here  again  I 
suffered  for  the  faults  of  others.  Pasquier  and  his  colleagues, 
while  profiting  by  my  work,  imprinted  their  seal,  i.e.,  the  seal 
of  weakness,  on  what  they  published.  The  ordinance,  copied 
from  my  proposal,  said  nothing  about  the  Privy  Council  and 
continued  the  existence  of  the  scandalous  list  of  Ministers  of 
State.  Pasquier,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  astonishment,  tried 
to  prove  to  me  that  there  could  be  nothing  so  ingenious  and  so 
clever  as  this  silence.  The  fact  is  that  the  list  had  been  main- 
tained out  of  fear  of  the  Ultras  on  account  of  Chateaubriand, 
Vitrolles  and  other  Ministers  of  State — a  system,  or,  rather,  a 
deplorable  cowardice,  consisting  of  threatening  the  parties 
without  daring  to  strike  any.  The  list  of  the  Council  of  State 
accompanied  the  ordinance.  Here,  too,  were  concessions  of 
all  kinds  and  names  which  indicated  nothing  but  the  friendship 
of  Ministers  for  those  who  bore  them. 

"  All  this  had  been  preceded  by  the  nomination  of  Ravez 
to  be  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Justice.  Ravez,  as  I  have 
said  already,  combines  a  poorly  educated  and  very  mediocre 
mind  with  considerable  facility  as  an  advocate.  He  has  a 
fine  voice,  a  handsome  face  even  noble  in  a  commonplace  way, 
a  combination  of  great  assurance  and  self-distrust.  On 
occasion  he  is  not  lacking  in  stiffness  or  firmness.  Attached 
to  the  Bourbons  by  inclination,  he  had  shown  in  Bordeaux  a 
zeal  for  their  interests  which  had  drawn  to  him  the  quite 
special  favour  of  M.  le  due,  and  Mme.  la  duchesse  d'Angouleme. 

"  The  Ministry  thought  it  had  effected  a  master-stroke  in 
bringing  him  within  its  ranks.  I  was  asked  to  mention  him 
to  the  due  de  Richelieu,  who  at  once  seized  eagerly  upon  this 
idea,  which  was  indeed  of  a  kind  to  please  him.  Ravez  had 
the  merits  of  an  Ultra  without  the  inconveniences.     He  was 
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well  received  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan  although  his  opinions 
were  reasonable,  and  in  spite  of  his  close  connection  with 
Laine.  Finally  the  Duke  found  in  his  nomination  to  Justice 
a  wonderful  corrective  to  the  choice  of  Pasquier,  which  the 
Court  had  never  forgiven  him. 

"  But  Ravez  is  indolent  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  for  both 
these  reasons  he  places  his  liberty  before  anything  else  in  the 
world.  He  began  therefore  by  refusing  all  the  offers  that  were 
made  to  him.  The  other  Bordeaux  men,  Laine,  Decazes, 
Portales  flocked  round  him  and  urged  him  vigorously.  Pasquier, 
who  believed  that  anything  that  could  resist  his  ascendancy 
must  yield  to  his  charm,  to  his  vast  astonishment  also  failed. 
M.  de  Richelieu  and  Decazes  spoke  in  the  King's  name,  almost 
begged  him  to  accept,  but  with  no  greater  success. 

14  Finally,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  Duke  asked  me  to 
take  the  matter  up,  although  I  knew  Ravez  very  slightly  and 
had  less  chance  than  anyone  else  of  overcoming  his  resistance. 
I  hurried  to  his  house,  where  I  found  him  in  a  dressing-gown, 
a  coloured  handkerchief  on  his  head,  and  a  neglige  which  be- 
tokened the  darling  lawyer  of  the  ladies  of  Bordeaux.  I 
attacked  him  in  my  best  manner,  neglecting  no  means  of 
flattering  his  vanity  and  exciting  his  ambition.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  I  left  him  without  having  gained  more  than  the  others, 
but  having  judged  better  than  they  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

"  '  Go  on  with  it,'  I  said  to  M.  de  Richelieu,  when  I  saw 
him  again.  '  Ravez  is  only  wavering  between  his  indepen- 
dence and  his  fortune.  He  leaves  to-morrow  for  Bordeaux, 
convinced  that  when  he  gets  there  he  will  read  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  Moniteur  and  knowing  very  well  that  he  will  not 
refuse  it.' 

"  But  Decazes  had  reserved  his  heavy  artillery  for  this 
moment.  He  had  sent  to  Ravez  an  autograph  letter  from  the 
King.  Conquered  by  this  last  blow,  my  Bordelais  gave  way 
and  left  for  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  to  enjoy  the  importance 
we  had  given  him  and  bid  farewell  to  his  clients  before  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Paris. 
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"  But  another  and  much  more  serious  incident  occurred 
which  caused  us  at  the  same  time  somewhat  serious  alarm. 
While  we  thought  that  M.  de  Blacas  was  busy  in  Rome  with 
the  Concordat,  we  learned  that  he  had  arrived  in  Paris.  At  this 
news  there  was  agitation  in  the  Court  and  in  the  town.  Every- 
one wondered  whether  the  former  favourite  had  come  to 
supplant  the  new  one.  The  Ultras  especially,  even  the  Princes 
formerly  so  opposed  to  M.  de  Blacas,  betrayed  very  in- 
opportune delight.  They  founded  their  hopes  on  the  belief 
that  an  ambassador  charged  with  an  important  negotiation 
would  not  have  dared  to  desert  his  post  without  orders  or 
authority  unless  he  had  been  summoned  secretly  by  the  King, 
or  at  least  with  the  King's  permission.  M.  de  Richelieu,  who 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  authority  over  the  returned 
diplomat,  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"  The  least  disturbed  of  the  Council  was  Decazes.  Presump- 
tion is  so  much  like  courage  that  a  coxcomb  may  sometimes 
be  taken  for  a  hero.  Decazes  had  such  faith  in  his  influence 
that  he  at  once  disregarded  the  escapade  of  his  rival.  His 
colleagues,  less  assured,  were  urging  him  to  send  him  away 
when  M.  de  Richelieu  spoke  of  the  matter  to  me. 

"  ■  I  cannot  understand,'  I  said  to  him,  '  why  this  should 
cause  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  embarrassment.  If  I  were 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  I  should  give  the  ambassador 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  leave  Paris  and  order  him 
to  get  back  to  his  post  as  quickly  as  possible.' 

"  ■  And  the  King  ?  '  replied  the  Duke. 

"  '  The  King,'  I  replied,  '  if  you  take  a  firm  line  with 
him,  will  do  or  permit,  as  you  know  very  well,  anything  you 
may  wish.  Besides,  you  know  that  devotion  to  regulations  so 
characteristic  of  all  the  descendants  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
crime  of  an  ambassador  deserting  his  embassy  is  an  argument 
to  which  Louis  XVIII.  will  find  no  reply.  Believe  me.  Do  not 
let  the  new  favourite  enjoy  the  glory  of  getting  rid  of  the  old 
one  for  you.  Show  that  you  are  the  master  and  stronger  than 
any  favourite,  past,  present  or  future.' 

"  It  was  foolish  to  use  such  language  to  M.  de  Richelieu. 
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Happily  M.  de  Blacas  committed  many  follies.  He  took  up 
his  abode  again  in  his  rooms  in  the  Tuileries,  received  everyone 
there  and  again  assumed  the  rdle  of  favourite.  The  King, 
whose  feelings  and  sense  of  the  appropriate  were  outraged,  and 
who  was  moreover  entirely  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  Decazes, 
was  soon  irritated  by  the  presence  of  de  Blacas.  The  Moniteur 
announced  that  he  was  packing  and  about  to  leave.  M.  de 
Blacas  had  then  no  other  course  than  to  set  out,  after  seeking 
a  plausible  pretext  for  his  visit  in  the  necessity  for  coming  to 
ask  for  instructions  relative  to  the  Concordat. 

'  The  foreigners  then  complained  that  the  newspapers  had 
not  sufficiently  emphasised  their  generosity,  and  Decazes 
showed  himself  humbly  eager  to  placate  them  by  publishing 
in  his  journal  a  long  article  expressing  gratitude  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  of  occupation.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
pride  often  exacted  satisfaction  of  this  kind,  and  Pozzo  himself 
though  calling  himself  a  Frenchman,  found  it  very  natural. 

"  I  proposed  to  M.  de  Richelieu  that  he  should  make  a  trial 
of  the  Cabinet  Councils  by  submitting  to  them  the  economies 
so  definitely  promised  to  the  Chambers  during  the  discussion 
of  the  budget.  M.  de  Richelieu's  disinterestedness  and  the 
ease  with  which  he  bears  all  privations  rendered  him  very 
favourable  to  all  proposals  of  reform.  He  therefore  eagerly 
welcomed  my  idea  and  submitted  to  a  Council  composed  of 
seven  Secretaries  of  State,  four  Ministers  of  State,  Marbois, 
Lally,  Gamier  and  Levis,  and  two  Councillors  of  State — Mole 
and  Portales — a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  financial  administra- 
tion. 

"  Here  again  I  had  occasion  to  realise  how,  with  all  respect 
to  the  Doctrinaires,  all  men  and  all  institutions  are  little  things. 
These  Councils,  so  useful  and  important  under  Napoleon,  and 
from  whose  midst  at  that  time  I  had  seen  such  light  spring, 
were  now  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  theatrical  display  which 
bored  the  good  actors.  There  was,  I  believe,  only  one  among 
us,  the  due  de  Levis,  whose  mind  was  sufficiently  small  and 
vanity  sufficiently  silly  to  regard  his  functions  with  pride  and 
gravity.     A   miserable  discussion,  however,  was  opened   in 
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which  the  only  men  of  affairs  at  this  meeting,  Marbois,  Gamier, 
Portalis  and  myself,  took  little  part.  After  two  sittings  at  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  there  was  a  third  presided 
over  by  the  King. 

"  I  had  never  seen  this  Prince  occupied  with,  or  discussing 
affairs.  We  were  in  that  same  room  where  Napoleon  used 
also  to  preside  over  Privy  or  Administrative  Councils  in 
which  I  had  so  often  taken  part.  I  was  interested  by  the 
comparison  and  attentive  to  all  that  passed.  Under  Bona- 
parte we  used  to  wait  in  the  throne-room  until  it  should  please 
him  to  leave  his  other  occupations  and  come  into  this  large 
room,  into  which  we  were  then  introduced.  Instead  of  this, 
we  entered  the  place  where  the  sitting  was  to  be  held  just  as 
we  arrived,  and  when  we  were  all  present  a  chain  of  ushers 
and  flunkeys  passed  the  news  to  Louis  XVIII.,  who  came 
immediately. 

"  I  had  still  before  my  eyes  the  pale,  tired  face ;  the  thin, 
disordered  hair  of  Napoleon ;  his  abrupt  bearing  and  his  decided 
movements  when  I  saw  the  King,  with  his  florid  complexion  and 
placid  face,  enter,  powdered  with  white  and  leaning  on  a  cane 
which  he  used  as  a  support  and  which  gave  to  his  whole  person 
the  impression  of  a  swaying  movement  like  that  of  a  pendulum. 
With  the  help  of  this  cane,  and  without  bending  his  knees, 
which  he  was  unable  to  do,  the  Prince  managed  to  reach  the 
seat  which  had  been  prepared  for  him.  When  he  stood  between 
his  place  and  the  table  one  of  the  chief  valets  adjusted  behind 
him  with  much  care  and  precision  the  large  armchair  upon 
which  he  was  to  sit,  and  Louis  XVIII.  let  his  full  weight 
collapse  upon  it  without  being  able  to  moderate  or  check 
his  fall ;  whilst  M.  de  Richelieu  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
practised  in  this  manoeuvre,  each  lifted  a  corner  of  his  coat. 

"  We  sat  down  in  order  of  rank  and  the  King  made  a  sign 
to  Decazes,  who  at  once  got  up  to  draw  the  curtains.  M.  de 
Richelieu  then  made  a  report  to  His  Majesty  on  what  had 
passed  at  the  previous  Councils.  A  few  members  spoke ;  some 
as  a  matter  of  form  and  others,  like  Lally  and  Portalis,  to 
bring  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the  King,  who,  after  listening 
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to  them  without  betraying  any  sign  either  of  interest  or  bore- 
dom, summed  up  the  question,  took  the  votes  and  dismissed  us. 

"  Three  days  later  the  Moniteur  published  the  result  of  our 
glorious  labours.  It  was  a  royal  ordinance  combining  the 
administration  of  forests  with  that  of  domains ;  the  administra- 
tion of  the  letter  post  with  that  of  the  horse  post ;  abolishing 
the  administrators-general  in  all  financial  administrations; 
fixing  at  60,000  francs  the  salaries  of  and  allowances  of  the 
directors-general,  at  24,000  francs  those  of  the  administrators 
who  were  maintained.  The  aged  Bergon,  who  had  so  long 
been  Director-General  of  Forests,  was  consoled  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

"  These  arrangements  resulted  in  some  economies  and  the 
suppression  of  several  abuses ;  but  the  retrenchment  might  have 
been  carried  much  further,  and  especially  the  compensation 
and  consolation,  which  rendered  illusory  the  improvements 
obtained,  should  have  been  prohibited.  The  Directors-General 
of  Finance  received  as  allowance  or  salary  of  more  than  100,000 
francs.  It  was  they  who  chiefly  maintained  the  popularity  of 
the  Ministry.  My  department  lost  nothing  by  this,  for  my 
salary  only  amounted  to  50,000  francs,  although  it  had  once 
been  80,000,  and  recently  the  administration  of  Mines  had  been 
joined  to  mine. 

"  M.  de  Richelieu  opened  the  newly-constituted  Council  of 
State  in  person  and  made  a  little  speech  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  On  May  3rd,  the  anniversary  of  the  King's  first 
return,  Louis  XVI II.,  as  was  his  custom,  drove  in  an  open 
carriage  through  the  populous  quarters  of  his  capital. 

"  At  this  time  the  exhibition  of  pictures  was  attracting  the 
attention  of  Parisians,  who  flocked  to  the  Louvre  to  criticise 
rather  than  enjoy  the  new  works  of  our  school.  We  flatter 
the  vanity  of  the  public  every  time  an  appeal  is  made  to  their 
judgment ;  hence  the  eagerness  with  which  they  attend  this 
kind  of  contest,  whatever  their  object  may  be.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  in  France  people  would  give  all  enjoyment  the 
arts  can  give  for  one  grain  of  importance.  Since  the  Restoration 
the  opening  of  the  Art  Gallery  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
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every  other  year.     This  one  was  remarkable  in  more  than  one 
way  from  both  the  political  and  artistic  point  of  view. 

"  Gerard,  the  painter  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  who  might 
have  been  called  Napoleon's  painter,  so  much  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  portraying  him  and  his  exploits,  had  tried  to  surpass 
himself  with  the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris.  No  more  than 
in  his  other  paintings  was  the  colour  of  his  Belisaire  to  be 
found ;  that  colour  he  only  attained  once,  but  which  once  had 
raised  hopes  that  Gerard's  brush  would  be  worthy  of  his  pencil. 
For  the  rest  there  were  that  splendid  order,  that  happy, 
expert  composition  and  that  facial  expression  all  heightening 
the  general  effect,  that  attention  to  detail  which  in  my  opinion 
makes  Gerard  the  painter  of  his  century  ;  because  all  his 
merits  reveal  much  more  intelligence  than  inspiration,  observa- 
tion than  fire,  and  because  he  addresses  himself  rather  to  reason, 
taste,  and  judgment  than  to  imagination,  enthusiasm  or  the 
senses. 

"It  is  assuredly  very  natural  that  a  French  artist  should 
consecrate  his  talent  to  the  representation  of  the  finest  scenes 
and  the  greatest  personalities  of  our  history  ;  but  the  public, 
seeing  the  entry  of  Henry  IV.  and  all  the  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Family  by  Gerard,  remembered  his  battle  of  Austerlitz 
and  that  profusion  of  portraits  of  the  whole  Bonaparte  family 
that  were  the  work  of  his  brush.  For  the  honour  of  their 
beautiful  art,  painters  ought  not  to  claim  in  this  sphere  more 
indulgence  than  writers.  Do  they  not  sing  like  the  poets, 
like  the  poets  do  they  not  immortalise  ?  Why  do  they  not 
show  the  same  fidelity  to  their  heroes  ?  Certainly  if  Voltaire 
had  first  consecrated  his  lyre  to  Mayenne  he  would  not  have 
prostituted  it  later  to  Henry. 

"  Young  Horace  Vernet  shared  Gerard's  vogue  and 
success.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  painter  of  la  Mer  and 
son  of  Carle  Vernet,  both  of  whom  he  promised  to  surpass. 
His  numerous  works  proclaimed  prodigious  fecundity  and 
facility.  He  almost  always  portrayed  the  glory  of  our  armies, 
and  so  attracted  the  crowd.  His  compositions,  undistinguished 
by  intelligence,  showed  a  delicate  touch  and  exquisite  com- 
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position.  With  Gerard  it  is  the  idea  and  the  composition 
that  are  ingenious  ;  with  Horace  it  is  the  expression — I  might 
almost  say  the  sensation.  But  young  Vernet's  passion  for 
our  military  glory  inspired  in  him  a  coolness  for  our  Princes 
which  he  openly  displayed.  The  due  de  Barry,  a  connoisseur 
and  lover  of  pictures,  could  not  at  that  time  induce  Vernet  to 
work  for  him  or  sell  him  any  of  his  works.  Later  the  Son  of 
France  overcame  the  artist's  stubbornness  by  inviting  him  to 
hunt  and  often  visiting  his  studio — in  fact,  by  lavishing  upon 
him  favours  which  the  republican  or  Bonapartist  Vernet  could 
not  resist. 

"  Another  painter,  Abel  Bujol,  made  his  d^but  with  a 
martyre  de  Saint  Etienne,  which  proclaimed  him  the  disciple 
of  Lesueur,  an  independent  talent  of  the  present-day  school 
and  the  ruling  manner. 

"  One  established  reputation  appeared  to  be  weakening. 
Guerin,  the  painter  of  Marcus  Sextus  and  Phedre,  exhibited 
his  Didon,  long  awaited  by  the  public,  whose  hopes  it  did  not 
fulfil. 

"  One  noticed  also  an  incredible  number  of  good  war  pictures, 
and  the  battles  of  General  Lejeune  attracted  the  crowd.  This 
distinguished  officer  had  been  the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince 
de  Neufchatel,  and  his  work  possessed  the  rare  merit  of  repre- 
senting only  what  he  had  seen.  As  for  the  genre  pictures, 
their  numbers  and  success  struck  me  as  a  bad  sign.  They 
betrayed  on  the  part  of  the  artists  more  love  of  gain  than  of 
art,  and  on  the  part  of  the  public  their  vogue  proved  that 
feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  the  ideal  no  longer  existed.  Art, 
reduced  to  this ,  is  mere  imitation .  Instead  of  idealising  N  ature, 
it  copies  it.  Instead  of  the  Communion  de  saint  Jerome  or 
even  the  scene  of  the  flood,  we  get  the  Communion  d'un  gen- 
darme and  d  la  Conciergerie,  soldiers  resting,  or  a  convent 
interior.     The  artists  enrich  themselves,  but  betray  their  art. 

"  I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression.  I  have  enjoyed  too  much 
delight  from  the  arts  in  my  life  and  have  reflected  upon  them 
too  deeply  for  them  not  to  have  a  place  in  my  memoirs. 

"  Meanwhile  Paris  presented  much  the  same  spectacle  this 
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winter  as  the  last.  The  Court  was  still  as  melancholy  and  dowdy 
as  before.  The  King  and  Princes  were  only  seen  when  we  passed 
before  them  in  procession  on  Sundays  and  Mondays.  They 
had  maintained  all  the  stiff  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.  without 
any  of  that  great  monarch's  impressiveness.  The  palace 
functionaries  squandered  enormous  salaries  or  used  them  to 
repair  their  fortunes,  and  none  of  them  thought  of  doing  the 
honours  of  Paris  or  even  of  making  his  house  attractive. 
Society  was  split  into  little  political  cliques  in  which  the 
women,  rousing  the  vanity  of  the  men,  taught  them  that  cult 
of  purete,  which  consists  in  regarding  as  a  rogue  or  a  scoundrel, 
or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  a  Jacobin,  whoever  does 
not  think  exactly  as  they  do  on  every  point. 

"  Two  drawing-rooms,  however,, were  frequented ;  the  one  by 
the  Royalists  of  every  shade,  and  the  other  by  the  distinguished 
men  of  all  parties.  The  first,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
was  the  scene  of  festivities  at  which  the  Royalists  of  every 
school  were  only  too  eager  to  be  present.  The  second  was 
that  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  in  which  Royalists,  Republicans,  Bona- 
partists,  foreigners  and  Nationalists  rubbed  shoulders ;  but 
since  the  name  of  this  woman,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  times,  has  again  fallen  from  my  pen,  I  will  reproduce 
the  impression  she  made  on  me  at  that  time,  when  my  relations 
with  her  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  studying  her  more  closely 
and  getting  to  know  her  better. 

"  By  dint  of  importunity  she  had  obtained  direct  from  the 
King  repayment  of  the  two  millions  advanced  by  M.  de  Necker 
to  the  Royal  treasury,  although  the  deeds  of  this  loan  were 
legally  inadequate.  This  favour  had  a  very  marked  influence 
upon  her  conduct  and  speech,  and  rendered  her  at  first  much 
more  favourable  to  the  Restoration  than  was  natural  in  view 
of  her  opinions  and  past  life.  Her  Royalism,  however,  con- 
sisting only  of  resentment  against  Napoleon  and  gratitude 
towards  Louis  XVIII. ,  was  diminishing  every  day  and  she 
would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  remaining  a  Doctrinaire 
had  she  lived. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  I  had  with  her  one 
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morning.  I  found  her  alone  in  her  bedroom,  writing.  I  had 
no  need  to  excuse  myself  for  interrupting  her  for  she  had 
already  confessed  to  me  that  the  arrival  of  a  bore  gave  her 
pleasure  even  when  she  was  writing  her  most  inspired  pages. 
Her  welcome  indeed  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  opportuneness  of 
my  visit.  After  a  few  commonplaces,  which  she  generally 
used  to  gain  time  while  she  obtained  possession  of  herself  and 
to  find  a  way  of  getting  into  touch  with  her  visitor,  she  plunged 
into  politics  and  gave  me  her  conjectures  as  to  our  future 
with  the  obvious  motive  of  drawing  mine  from  me.  As  she 
talked  she  grew  more  animated  and  her  eyes  tried  to  read  the 
effect  that  she  and  her  voice  were  producing  upon  me.  There 
was  in  her  attitude,  gestures  and  accent,  something  theatrical 
which  froze  me  in  spite  of  myself.  And  yet  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  by  her  eloquence. 

'  "  After  recalling  all  the  mistakes  committed  as  a  result  of 
the  King's  two  returns,  and  depicting  vigorously  the  in- 
corrigible folly  of  the  emigres  and  the  Court,  she  continued  : 

"  '  You  see  we  are  beginning  the  history  of  England  over 
again.  Restorations  are  never  consummated,  and  all  end 
alike.  Happily  the  King,  to  whom  I  am  personally  attached, 
will  quietly  close  his  eyes  on  the  throne,  but  you  surely  do  not 
think  that  his  brother  will  succeed  him  ?  Monsieur's  fate  will 
be  that  of  James  II.' 

"  '  And  what  will  become  of  our  William  ?  '  I  interrupted. 

"  '  What  do  you  think  ?  '  she  answered.  '  The  son  of  an 
old  rascal,  no  doubt,  but  of  a  Prince  who,  even  if  he  is  not  as 
brilliant  as  William,  is  at  least  the  son  of  his  century  and 
offers  a  precious  combination  of  all  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances needed  to  govern  us.  Try  to  get  to  know  him,  then, 
and  to  be  known  by  him.  You  would  not  believe  what  un- 
known virtues  and  aptitudes  he  possesses.  I  know  him  as  if 
he  were  my  own  son  and  I  could  show  you  letters  of  his  which 
would  astonish  you.  But  the  need  of  the  moment,  a  most 
pressing  need,  is  to  have  in  the  Ministry  a  great  man,  a  man 
with  knowledge  of  the  situation,  who  would  know  what  to 
avoid  and  how  to  prepare  the  way  and  mitigate  the  inevitable 
without  opposing  it.' 
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"  '  And  who  is  this  man  to  be  ?  '  I  said. 

"  '  This  man,  if  you  will,  is  yourself.  It  has  long  rested  with 
you  alone  to  become  a  Minister.  Become  one,  then,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  you  alone  can  save  and  understand  this  country/ 

"  Then,  discussing  the  Ministers,  she  tried  to  convince  me  of 
their  inadequacy.     This  was  how  she  judged  them  : 

"  '  M.  de  Richelieu  is  a  reasonable  emigre  but  too  devoid  of 
brains,  and,  besides,  he  loves  justice  without  understanding 
liberty.  Decazes  is  only  a  parvenu  and  a  favourite,  under- 
standing only  intrigue  and  corruption.  Pasquier  is  merely  a 
legal  fop  who  has  ambition  without  political  loyalty,  and  is 
not  in  love  with  liberty.  I  cannot  get  to  know  Laine,  but 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken  his  intellect  is  much  inferior  to  his 
character  and  courage.  Make  up  your  mind,  then,  and  take 
your  place.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  in.  As  I 
was  withdrawing  she  called  me  back  to  ask  me  to  dine  with 
her  three  days  later  to  meet  the  whole  Ministry.  I  accepted 
her  invitation  but  with  a  secret  resolve  to  avoid  openings  of 
this  kind  in  future. 

"  I  have  never  met  anyone  who  judged  Mme.  de  Stael  in- 
dependently and  impartially.  Regarded  as  she  was  as  the 
very  type  of  intellect,  the  public  has  taken  this  for  granted. 
Without  an  established  reputation  of  one's  own,  one  would 
have  been  afraid  of  being  taken  for  a  fool  had  one  placed 
reservations  on  one's  admiration  for  her.  Moreover,  her 
kindly  disposition  permitted  no  hesitation  between  the  chance 
of  making  an  enemy  of  her  and  that  of  her  patronage. 
The  common  crowd  of  writers  and  wits  burned  their  incense 
before  her  all  the  more  readily  since  this  provided  a  certain 
means  of  having  their  names  flatteringly  mentioned  in  her 
conversation  or  writings,  a  favour  for  which  even  the  most 
mediocre  could  hope. 

"  Her  appearance  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  pause  to 
depict  it.  As  a  woman,  she  repelled  me.  The  chief  motive 
of  her  actions,  the  aim  of  her  existence,  was  effect,  which  she 
preferred  even  to  success.     To  shine  was  more  to  her  than  to 
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succeed.  Incapable  of  receiving  any  impression  or  emotion 
herself,  she  was  always  seeking  the  means  of  reacting  on  other 
people.  She  probably  never  read  a  book  right  through  ; 
she  never  glanced  through  one  with  any  other  object  than  to 
talk  or  write  about  it.  All  nature,  physical  and  moral,  was  for 
her  merely  a  vast  palette,  hardly  sufficient  for  her  ambitious 
brush.  Life,  the  word  which  recurs  so  often  and  so  em- 
phatically in  her  works,  was  nothing  but  a  vast  instrument 
upon  which,  like  her  Corinne,  she  improvised  so  brilliantly. 
She  did  not  know  the  beauty  of  order,  the  secret  of  decorum, 
the  delicacy  of  taste.  For  her,  order  meant  the  subjugation  of 
genius,  taste  was  but  the  invention  of  mediocrity  and  decorum 
the  solemnity  of  stupidity. 

"  No  one,  however,  exaggerated  more  the  prejudice  of  birth 
and  deference  to  great  names ;  no  one  was  more  devoted  to 
fashion  or  gave  a  freer  rein  to  caprice.  She  never  formed  an 
attachment  in  which  pride  did  not  play  a  part :  thus  she 
preferred  her  father  to  her  mother  because  she  was  more 
flattered  by  being  his  daughter,  and  preferred  her  daughter  to 
her  son  because  she  was  more  flattered  by  being  her  mother. 
She  hated  Napoleon,  not  because  he  had  persecuted  her  but 
because  he  did  not  admire  her.  For  her  creation  divided  itself 
into  two  parts  :  the  human  order  she  would  have  liked,  as  she 
said,  to  impress,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  who  in  her  eyes 
were  nothing  more  than  material :  texts  and  means  through 
which  she  could  react  on  the  human  order. 

"  '  The  beauties  of  Nature,'  she  told  me  one  day  when 
speaking  of  her  travels,  '  attract  me  less  than  the  wonders  of 
the  arts,  and  the  wonders  of  the  arts  much  less  than  the  men 
capable  of  producing  them.  To  have  known  Michael  Angelo 
or  Voltaire,  I  would  have  agreed  never  to  see  any  of  their 
works.  I  have  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  all  the  great 
minds  of  my  century  and  I  would  still  go  four  hundred  leagues 
to  see  another  distinguished  man.' 

"  If  I  have  portrayed  myself  faithfully  in  these  memoirs  I 
have  no  need  to  explain  how  little  charm  the  much-vaunted 
personality  and  conversation  of  Mme.  de  Stael  had  for  me  ;  for 
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me  who  live  with  things  much  more  than  with  my  fellow- 
men  ;  whose  happiest  moments  are  passed  in  reverie  and  con- 
templation, and  who  would  now  not  stir  a  foot  to  see  the  most 
celebrated  of  men  though  I  would  still  travel  five  hundred 
leagues  to  see  the  moon  rise  over  the  bay  of  Naples  or  a  sunset 
over  Etna.  But  what  made  it  impossible  for  us  two  to  sym- 
pathise with  one  another,  or,  I  should  say  to  understand  one 
another,  was  that  she  looked  for  her  whole  existence  to  others 
and  the  opinions  of  others.  That,  too,  was  the  secret  of  her 
commonplace  and  vaguely  flattering  friendliness.  She  knew 
that  pride  is  much  less  ungrateful  than  the  heart,  and  gives 
back  a  hundredfold  what  it  receives.  She  could  not  bear 
criticism,  while  ridicule  drove  her  beside  herself.  I  have  seen 
her  meet  the  banter  of  two  abbes  with  tears. 

u  The  prodigious  esteem  in  which  she  held  love  was  a  result 
of  this  kind  of  existence  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  She  gave 
this  sentiment  the  first  place  as  being  the  most  dramatic  or  the 
most  fertile  of  effect  of  all  the  feelings.  This  is  the  reason  for 
her  having  painted  it  in  her  novels  in  a  manner  sometimes  so 
false  and  almost  always  so  incomplete.  She  showed  a  kind  of 
ostentation  in  patronising  love  and  lovers,  or  those  whom  the 
beginnings  of  love  were  drawing  together.  She  had  several 
times  invited  me  to  spend  the  evening,  or  dine  with  Mme.  de 
XX,  and  then  never  failed  to  place  me  beside  her  at  table. 

"  My  book  and  Napoleon's  favour  had  once  violently 
prejudiced  Mme.  de  Stael  against  me,  but  as  she  got  to  know 
me  better  these  prejudices  vanished  and  gave  place  to  un- 
restrained indulgence.  One  Sunday  at  the  house  of  Mme.  de 
la  Briche  she  said  to  the  celebrated  Englishman,  Mackintosh, 
giving  him  her  arm  and  stopping  in  front  of  me  : 

"  '  There  you  see  the  handsomest  of  intelligent  men  and  the 
most  intelligent  of  handsome  men.' 

I M  felt  inclined  to  turn  my  back  on  her.  This  lack  of 
restraint  in  praise,  especially  from  a  woman,  repels  me  to 
excess.  Alas  !  death  was  already  stretching  his  icy  hand  over 
this  brilliant  creature  of  whom  one  might  say,  using  her  own 
language,  that  she  exaggerated  life.     The  tomb  was  about  to 
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swallow  this  apotheosis  of  vanity,  this  forcity  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  arrest,  this  woman,  in  a  word,  who  held  such  a 
great  place  among  human  vanities  that  one  could  not  conceive 
how  the  world  could  do  without  her.  A  chronic  disease  was 
undermining  Mme.  de  Stael  and  had  made  such  progress  that 
everything  pointed  to  her  early  end  ;  she  still  lingered  a  few 
months,  but  before  speaking  of  her  last  moments  I  must 
retrace  my  steps  and  go  back  to  a  story  I  have  interrupted  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  session/' 


END  OF  VOLUME  II. 
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